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BY WAY OF A BEGINNING TO 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


There is properly no history—only biography. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


IT 1S as well to begin with a quotation. There will be quite 
a lot of them in this book. 

I have always been prone to quotation. If it has been said 
before, and better—and it usually has been—why should I fret 
unwilling ears with something I want to say in my words when 
it has been said better and more appositely by someone else? 
I am neither ashamed nor uncomfortable, however, in borrowed 
plumes, if they serve my purpose better, and possibly my reader 
best. 

And so I begin—as I will doubtless continue—with a quota- 
tion. It is from Walt Whitman’s essay, “A Backward Glance 
o’er Travel’d Roads.” The elided letters are his. I transcribe his 
heading as he wrote it. Here is what he wrote: 


Perhaps the best of songs heard, or of any and all true love, or 
life’s fairest episodes, or sailors’, soldiers’ trying scenes on land 
or sea, is the résumé of them, or any of them, long afterwards, 
looking at the actualities away back past, with all their practical 
excitations gone. How the soul loves to float amid such 
reminiscences ! 


Like Walt Whitman, “I sit gossiping in the early candlelight 
of old age”—and what an agreeable time it is. The light is not 
too garish; the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
is not required of me. I put down what I remember and choose 
to recall of travelled roads. 

It is a suitable employment; it may even be a useful one. 
Some may glean something from my story to enlighten their 
own, or at most they may find in these pages sufficient interest 
for a while to forget what they do not care to recall. 
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Recollection and regret are twin companions of maturity and 
they are not undesirables. They are indeed good companions. 
They go well together. Recollection and self-satisfaction, they are 
a different pair and less congenial. One must not be over-proud 
of one’s past. It happened. It couldn’t apparently be helped, but 
we must not be too complacent about it. Our successes—it was 
mostly good luck, we must admit; our failures—they were only 
too apparently all our own. Recollection and regret, then, for me 
go hand-in-hand and, at the end, I am proud not to have for- 
gotten, but no less proud—with a full conviction of sin of deeds 
undone and gifts mis-spent and resolutions vain—to regret the 
things that might have been different. 

Books of candid autobiography are rare and this will not be 
one of that rare and valued company of the elect. Quite frankly, 
are there any candid autobiographies? I doubt it. 

A man cannot be trusted to look at his life with his own eyes 
and to tell the truth. Edward Gibbon came nearest to it, I think, 
in his all-too-short autobiography. Herbert George Wells knew 
the difficulty and proclaimed it in the title of the book he wrote— 
Experiment in Autobiography, he called it. He did his faithful 
best to see his life steadily and see it whole. 

Wells was a man of great courage, I have come to think. He 
not only looked at himself; he delved into motives, deeds—more, 
he vivisected himself shamelessly, but the ultimate reality of 
personality, of motive, of action is elusive. 

It is will-o’-the-wisp, butterfly on the spinning wheel, moon- 
beams at midnight—intangible, irrecoverable. Still one tries. 
There is nothing more interesting than ourselves. All external 
things are only interesting because of their relation to ourselves. 
We are all, and rightly so, born egoists. The great “I am” is the 
only label—if we are entirely sincere, frank and honest—that 
we can attach to ourselves. And I am not an exception—indeed, 
there are no exceptions. David Hume in his little autobiography, 
St. Augustine in his Confessions, Richard Jefferies in The Story 
of my Heart, W.N. P. Barbellion in his Diary of a Disappointed 
Man, all proclaim self-interest in no unworthy sense. 

O. Henry, whose real name, I only learned recently, was 
William L. Porter, is the subject of a revealing story: O. Henry 
lay dying. A friend brought him some books to read: Adventures 
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in Patagonia, Plain Tales from the Hills, and the like. A few 
days later he called again. “How did you like the adventure 
books?” he asked. “Well enough,” said O. Henry, “but all tales 
fall into insignificance before the romance of my own life.” It is 
true. To tell the romance of our own lives is the object of all 
biography. Few succeed. Many try. 


ABOUT ANCESTORS AND THE 
OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like Home. 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


WE ALL have ancestors. It is a provoking thought. It is one of 
the most levelling of all conceptions. If ever there are—or were— 
fair shares for all it is in the field of ancestry. “My people came 
over, they say, with the Conquerer,” asserted a proud and 
pompous person. “We go back to Henry the Eighth’s days—the 
taking over of the monasteries, you know,” said another even 
more pedantic than pompous. 

“And who pray were your ancestors, Mr. Disraeli?” “My 
ancestors,” said he who was too big to evoke anti-semitism, 
“my ancestors were Adam Disraeli and his wife, Eve Disraeli.” 
I have always liked hearing that story. How true it is I do not 
know. Where it appears in history or biography I cannot tell, but 
it satisfies me. Tennyson’s 


The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent, 


is the same theme but less satisfying. I prefer the Disraelian 
setting to that of Clara Vere de Vere: “I have little knowledge 
of whence I came.” “We are all nobly born,” wrote Robert Louis 
Stevenson; “fortunate those who remember it.” 

I am not in that fortunate class who with the help of the 
Lord Lyon King-at-Arms and the Scottish Ancestry Association 
achieve certainty, although I doubt not for a moment that 
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cowards and criminals, princes perhaps and prostitutes, savages 
and sinners and saintly men and women, all have their place in 
the long line of living things that take me back to the jelly in 
the sea from which not only I, but all life, came, if I am still 
to believe what science used to say. 

The Darlings, I have heard men say, were Flemings. The mark 
of the ones from which I came is that they are all fresh- 
complexioned and tall, that they don’t work much with their 
hands and that they are lively and loquacious and—what is the 
modern word?—exhibitionist. They show off. They put their 
brief candles on candlesticks to be seen of men. They have no 
use for bushels. They have, too—it is the other side of the 
penny—a proneness to melancholy and depression when things 
go ill with them, as they often have done. 

My own father, William Darling, was such a man. His father 
was, in turn, a small farmer, a miller and a timber merchant in 
Lanarkshire in Scotland down to the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. His father, in turn, in his day had seen Prince 
Charlie’s men in 1745 march along his familiar roads. 

This grandfather of mine, James Darling, grew up with the 
development of the coalmining industry in Lanarkshire, and 
made a livelihood, at one time, by buying the right to cut suitable 
small timber from the woodlands of the countryside. He took 
only the suitable sizes for pit-props and I remember well his axe. 
It was a small axe with the letters “J.D.” on the back of its 
head. He chose his trees as they stood in the plantations and 
branded them with his initials, so establishing his right to buy and 
take what he had selected. 

The Baltic timber trade ended all that. Pit-props became 
greatly in demand. Coal production was on the up-grade and the 
increasing demand put my grandfather and his axe out of 
business—an obscure victim of progress. The Baltic beat home 
production in quality and price. He did not take it ill, however. 
He became a miller at Thankerton and ground oats for his 
neighbours. He had all the virtues of the Miller of Dee. 


There was a jolly miller once, 
Lived on the river Dee; 

He worked and sang from morn till night; 
No lark more blithe than he. 
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And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be: 

I care for nobody, not I, 
If no one cares for me. 


He was that sort. 

He cared for nobody, no, not he, all right. He was a staunch 
individualist, an outspoken radical, a lambaster of lairds, a prick 
in the haunches of fat farmers, a Calvinist, a prop and pillar of 
the Church of Scotland, the mentor of ministers and very much 
the captain of his own soul. 

This James Darling had four sons and two daughters. I like 
to list them. It is doubtless the last time, for they will soon fade 
out of living recollection. There was John, the first-born, who was 
put to the ministry of the Church of Scotland, preached in 
Portobello and Liverpool, turned to politics and died, it is said, 
unhappily in Bournemouth, the political agent for Sir Charles 
Dilke. James, who was the second, became a draper’s apprentice 
in Lanark, found his way to London, joined the City Imperial 
Volunteers in 1899 (following a spell in Canada, where he served 
in the Red River Rising), went through the Boer War, became 
a trader of sorts in Bloemfontein, got into the First World War 
and died on active service in the German South-western campaign 
in 1915. 

William—he was the third—was my father. He, it is reported, 
wanted to be a schoolmaster or a minister, but he followed his 
brother James in the drapery trade, also in Lanark. Thomas 
Thomson was his master, a country draper of character, who set 
the feet of many young men on the road of commerce which 
took them to the ends of the earth, but whose own son, Gilbert 
Thomson, took to civil engineering, in which he won high repute. 
William Darling went from Lanark to Edinburgh and from 
Edinburgh to London and from London back to Galashiels and 
Carlisle (where I was born), and at last to Edinburgh to die. 

Alexander was the fourth of these brothers—the Benjamin, as 
his Psalm-reading and Bible-reading father called him. Thomas 
Thomson, the Lanark draper, had him, too, for training. He, 
like his brothers, came to Edinburgh and after much vicissitude 
set up as a silk mercer in Princes Street of that city, where the 
business he founded still perpetuates his good name. He became 
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the Master of the Company of Merchants and an Honorary 
Doctor of Laws of the University of Edinburgh. 

What a tale it is—these four lads faring forth and now all gone 
at last. It is a tale which can be paralleled a million million 
times, but there are few things more interesting to me than these 
stories about families—their comings and, at length, for all of 
them, their goings. 

The tale is told. It is a salute to one’s ancestors to disinter 
recollection and memories for a while and set them down. 

The remembered live again. There is a Chinese legend that 
the dead only die when they are forgotten. As the living remem- 
ber them, they awake to earthly memories in the place to which 
they have gone and sense life again through those who have not 
forgotten. But there comes a time when none lives who remember. 
Then the dead die and their place on earth knows them no 
more. 

James Darling, as I have told, had four sons and two daughters 
and their fate and fortune must be recounted to complete this 
little tale of an Upper Ward of Lanarkshire family in the nine- 
teenth century. The sons quitted the soil for shop and city, and 
found in their several ways their resting beds at last far from 
home. 

But not so the daughters. Both remained in the country to help 
out in farm and field with the milking and the haymaking. From 
time to time the brothers returned with city clothes in various 
degrees of prosperity to delight and amaze their sisters. 

The first of the sisters died young. She died of what was called 
in those days “the decline,” but she leaves for me, who never 
saw her, a fragrant and intimate memory. There is a letter of 
hers written to one of her brothers then in London which tells 
of the work on the farm one summer day, a long letter in fine 
thin calligraphy, full of lovely familiar detail, to the homesick 
brother in London. She apologizes for the length and ends: 
“IT must end my letter now. They will be coming for their supper 
and they will think I am writing a letter to my lad. 

“They will be right, too, dear brother, for I am writing to the 
only lad I have ever loved.” 

She died young. Happy they who die young! They are saved 
“the world’s slow stain.” 
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We who are left, how shall we look again 
Happily in the sun, or feel the rain. 
Without remembering how they who went, 
Ungrudgingly, and spent 

Their all for us, loved, too, the sun and rain? 


Her sister had all the vigour of the family. She married a kindly 
neighbour farmer and made him, by hard, unremitting toil, a 
successful one. She bore him a family of six—including twins 
twice—and today her descendants farm in the third generation 
the familiar fields in which they were bred and born. 

These were my father’s folk—four brothers and two sisters 
whose progeny and descendants range the world over today from 
Durban and Detroit to Dundee. 

My mother’s name was Jessie Hall Young, the daughter of 
William Young, a farmer at Whytbank, Clovenfords, in Selkirk- 
shire, Scotland. He in turn was the son of William Young, a 
portioner at Ancrum, Woodhead, near Yetholm. There is a story 
that these Youngs had been wanderers with the gipsy folk—the 
Faa’s—but had come down from wandering homelessness to 
earth—and fixity of tenure—at last. We all want to be respectable 
at the end wherever we may have had our fling. 

Whytbank is a hill farm, one of those places where a couthy 
content has been clawed out of a barren soil . . . and it was to 
Whytbank that William Young brought Elizabeth Elliot to be 
his wife. 

Who can reconstruct the life of working farmer-folk in those 
days? One can only imagine the endless days and nights of toil. 
They lived on what the land grudgingly gave them—oats and 
turnips and Scotch kale and potatoes and sheep. They did their 
own weaving from their own wool. They got light from home- 
made tallow candles which they got from the fat of the sheep. 
Butter, cheese, eggs, bacon came to add to their comfort as 
capital accumulated and stock increased. Wells were dug: bogs 
drained: stones collected from the fields and made into dry- 
stane dykes: farm buildings were built out of what they found 
in the native soil: mills were improvised: soils ploughed and 
limed until they yielded something more than moss and bracken 
and rushes and heather. It was a pioneering task beside which 
the breaking in of the level prairies of the West was child’s play. 
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William Young and his wife had one son and two daughters. 
The son, William Young, took to farming as a lad and died 
before his fifties of cancer. The elder daughter married a 
gardener who worked at the vineries at Clovenfords and became 
in his time a great authority on horticulture. 

The other daughter, my mother, married William Darling— 
the draper to whom reference has already been made. All 
marriages are romances, I affirm, although they may not remain 
romantic. William Darling’s ‘marriage to Jessie Young was no 
exception to that rule. He had been apprentice, as has been 
seen, to a Lanark draper and made his way to Edinburgh. From 
Edinburgh he went to London to Harvey Nicholls of Knights- 
bridge, where he was engaged—so he averred—for his good 
looks and his stature. Mr. Nicholls was the manager in those days 
and he was a master of economical management. Shelves, fixtures 
as they are called in the drapery trade, were high. Ladders or 
Steps were necessary to get access to the upper shelves. Steps 
cost money. They were unwieldy and awkward behind a counter. 
Mr. Nicholls dealt with this problem practically. He only engaged 
tall young men who did not require “the steps.” It was an in- 
disputable economy. My father had this indisputable qualification 
and was appointed. His other qualifications gave him a standing. 
He did well, saved money, cultivated his mind by reading, and, 
fatal for one’s happiness, had ideas. He read books and discussed 
what he learned from them. 

Among his friends was another Scot called Dobson. He worked 
with Meakins in Holborn—a high-class shop in those days which 
was suceeded by Thomas Wallis, now in Oxford Street, having 
been bombed out of Holborn. Dobson had ideas, too, and these 
twain became possessed of what would now be called consumer 
research. London was growing under their eyes. They saw— 
or thought they saw—a London so full that there would be no 
more room for such enterprises as they conceived. 

There would be other Londons. Manchester, Liverpool, these 
were growing rapidly under the impetus of Victorian energy, 
Free Trade and Cotton. Lancashire—once an agricultural 
county—had become a great industrial county. The water, the 
climate and cotton were conferring great wealth and prosperity. 
They were not Lancashire men; they were Scots. They knew of 
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the water, climate and skills of the Borders. What London was— 
what Lancashire was becoming—the Borders of Scotland would 
one day be. These far fields seemed green and I know not what 
discussions took place or where, but this I can record—in the 
year 1881, in Galashiels, there was set up the business of Dobson 
and Darling as “milliners, outfitters, linen drapers, silk mercers 
and general warehousemen.” 

Mr. Dobson was the elder of the partnership and it was he who 
found among the braw lassies of Gala Water one who would be 
wife to him. She was a Young, and it was not surprising that 
not very long after her cousin, Jessie Hall Young, a farmer’s 
daughter, found a partner in Mr. Dobson’s partner, William 
Darling. They set up house in Galashiels, being the first occupiers 
of what were then the first of what might be called “modern 
flats.” What a change it must have been for both—my father 
after years of “living-in” in Knightsbridge to find for the first 
time a comfortable home of his own—and for my mother, what 
a change it must have been for her, too—she came from the 
hill-top, beside Clovenfords, to become a town-dweller! My elder 
brother and sister were born in Galashiels. 

But I doubt if the great expectations of the development of 
Galashiels on the lines of Manchester and the other Lancashire 
towns materialized. It did not materialize, at any rate, sufficiently 
quickly for the ambitions and expectations of William Darling 
and his wife, for, in 1885, the partnership of Dobson and Darling 
had been discontinued. Mr. Dobson found his way to a business 
at Loanhead, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where he and 
his wife and their two daughters lived for many a year. 

One of the daughters developed a surprising genius. An artist 
and a writer, she quit the family hearth and set up in London, 
where in 1935 she wrote and published a very remarkable book 
of profound self-revelation, entitled Perilous Privilege. 

What interest this book had for a wider public I cannot 
imagine, but for those who, like me, are trying to piece together 
the obscure and worn, rubbed fabric of the past it is a book of 
great interest and value and can be commended to others, 100, 
who are interested in the eternal conflict between mother and 
daughter, father and family, which is dramatically lived out in 
comedy or tragedy in every household. 
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I quote these words from the prelude to Perilous Privilege, by 
Janet Fergus, the name under which my father’s partner’s 
daughter wrote: 


“Self-love is always at the bottom of all autobiography,” writes 
Thomas Mann. Possible it was so. She was Janet Fergus, the 
Artist. “Of course,” Mann continues with, “this love is something 
different, something stronger, deeper, more fruitful, than any 
mere self-complacency or self-love of the ordinary kind. In the 
finest instances . . . it is a proud and naive interest in the mystery 
of high preferment, tangible superiority, perilous privilege, whose 
standard-bearer the chosen one feels himself to be; it is a craving 
to bear witness, out of the depth of experience, how a genius is 
shaped.” 

And, “People forget,” says Herbert Read, “that the artist has 
the acutest sense of us all.” 


So Janet Fergus introduced herself to the world of letters. 

On 8 May, 1885, I was born at Carlisle, where my father 
had made his second independent venture as a man of business. 
That project was apparently not an enduring one. The business 
which had been purchased by William Darling proved to fall 
short of expectations. The vendor had sold the business, it was 
reported, without consideration of those who were his colleagues, 
and when he sought to transfer the goodwill and other appur- 
tenances to William Darling and Company, these were found 
to have been appropriated or retained by those who served the 
former proprietor. There was a clause in the agreement of sale, 
however, that if the purchaser was dissatisfied with his bargain, 
it could be resold to the original vendor. It would seem that this 
was the decision that my father took. He tarried sufficiently long 
in Carlisle to arrange for my birth there, but in 1886 he was 
free of Carlisle and was making his third venture in business on 
his own account. This time he chose Edinburgh, where, in the 
Lothian Road, opposite what was then the Canal Basin, the 
business of William Darling and Company came into being once 
_ again. 

I was just an infant, but I must have absorbed the background 
of the drapery trade, the little triumphs and the many difficulties 
of shopkeeping, for when the time came for me to decide on a 
calling it was to the drapery I turned as, in fact I was, to the 
manner born. 
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And the chief captain answered: “With a great 
sum obtained I this freedom.” 
And Paul answered: “But I was free born.” 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, xxii, 28. 


BEING born is business enough, but being born free in the 
"eighties seems still to me to be the best of good fortune. Queen 
Victoria had reigned for forty-eight years—Gladstone was her 
Prime Minister, and the world, as far as those born in Britain 
were concerned, was at peace. One doesn’t choose one’s birth- 
place, although it is alleged by some that one chooses one’s 
parents. It is an attractive idea to me—the unborn searching for 
parents to give them birth and opportunity. They float about, 
these unborn, trailing clouds of glory maybe, hungry for incarna- 
tion, eager to have life and the hope of liberty, joined with the 
sometimes delectable—sometimes disappointing—pursuit of 
happiness. 

I cannot claim to have chosen my parents. If I did, I did it well. 
I was, in the words of St. Paul, free born. It was great good 
fortune. Carlisle, in Cumberland, England, was my birthplace 
and the day was 8 May, 1885. 

I will not be blamed for knowing nothing of the kind of day 
it was. I frankly don’t remember. It may have been a perfect 
May day when to be young-—very young indeed—is perfect 
heaven. It may have been, more likely, damp, dreary, dull, 
depressing—when I became my mother’s third Darling. I can 
imagine where I cannot historically record. I was authentically 
an eye-witness, although not a recollecting one. None the less I 
was there, of that there can be no possible probable shadow of 
doubt whatever. 

I saw the light in Hart Street, Carlisle. I have been to see the 
place in which I was born and to which my father and mother 
brought my elder brother and sister in 1885. It is a small, decent 
house of the type seen in a thousand cities, towns and villages 
in this land of ours—a house built for the needs of an expanding, 
adventurous population full of appreciation of the growth which 
had come to Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
What nonsense has been talked about the housing of the people! 
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What wicked rubbish has been written about Tory misrule and 
Liberal greed in these years when Britain was born to be Great 
Britain! 

The house that I was born in was indisputably better than 
houses which the previous generations had inhabited. It was in a 
paved street. It had services: water, sewage, lighting. It had glass 
in its windows—that happy invention which, as Adam Smith 
describes it: 


... Lets in the heat and the light, and keeps out the wind and 
the rain, with all the knowledge and art requisite for preparing 
that beautiful and happy invention, without which these northern 
parts of the world could scarce have afforded a very comfortable 

_ habitation. ... 


It had these, and my parents were proud of it. It was in a 
town with friendliness, fellowship, neighbourliness. It was blessed 
by the church. It was a rate-paying, not a subsidized, subject. It 
had a modest rent. It was one of many such houses, and in spite 
of a rapid rising of the population generally it was not the only 
house that could be had by these young married folk—my father 
and mother—who had come from Scotland to set up a family 
over the border. 

There was choice—my mother could choose a house as freely 
as she could choose a hat. There was quite a selection. There was 
not only in those days room in the inn, but alternative accom- 
modation if desired. I pause to reflect how different in the 
nineteen-fifties. Choice is gone—put your name down at the 
Council offices—fill in a form—how long resident?—how many 
units?—ages of each respectively?—have you had a house 
before?—-where?—did you serve in His Majesty’s Forces?— 
what rent can you afford to pay?—all these and more before the 
prime need of shelter can even be considered by the House-letting 
Committee. But I diverge. 

I want to try and write more about these earliest days. It must 
be mainly conjectural and yet it all happened authentically. I 
spent hours and hours in sleep. I was sponged, bathed, tidied, 
tucked-in, dressed up, dandled, suckled, put in a crib, lifted out 
and put in a pram, aired in a room and aired in the street. I 
learned what was soft and what was hard: learned what hurt and 
what comforted: learned voices which were kind and learned 
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voices which were the opposite. I knew a creature that was 
Mother and another that was Father, and argued out their place 
in my mind. What research has been done into the infant mind? 
It has mostly been done by mothers and their handmaidens and 
their conclusions are instructive rather than intellectual. 

What happens in the infant mind? When does it recognize its 
personality? When does it know the I and that vast illimitable 
outside world which is the not I? All these discoveries I made 
(as every infant has made them) in the years from 1885 until 
perhaps 1890, when I emerged a decisive individuality aged five 
or six which knew what it wanted. I acquired the ability to howl, 
shout, cry, stamp my feet in anger, clench my fists, resist, sur- 
render, cajole without knowing my model on which I could base 
my conduct. It is surprising. We are often surprised at ourselves — 
in later life, but the surprising thing is surely these early days 
when we put on the whole panoply of personality. 

Of course, we are born with these rudiments. We have all 
original sin as well as original virtue, whether we are born in the 
’eighties or in any other decade in the history of mankind. 


MINE OWN ROMANTIC TOWN 
IN THE ’NINETIES 


Edina! Scotia’s Darling seat... 
ROBERT BURNS. 


My FATHER had himself wanted to be a teacher, but, as the 
family income was only adequate to find a university education 
for one of its members, he had to take his chance in other fields. 
He would have made a great teacher. Even in his business as 
a draper he was always an educative salesman. He collected 
information. He loved to impart it. He wanted to tell people the 
linen sheets were made in Dunfermline—the blankets were all 
wool—and made in Berwickshire—it was J. and P. Coats’ cotton 
thread from Paisley—and the material was Galashiels tweed. 
The romance and colour and history of his merchandise were 
to him of great importance. He must have been mystified some- 
times by persons who bought for whim or fashion or even 
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because they needed the goods. He descried more than law in 
necessity. He saw merchandise much more than mere goods to be 
sold over the counter for little enough profit. He saw them as 
things which had a history and I have no doubt that he saw them 
down the years (for he sold only good quality) in the long 
vicissitudes through which they passed when they left his shop 
counters. 

Do we dwell enough on the pathos of common household 
things—sheets which came to the bride when she first set up 
house and home, which decked her marriage bed, which lay 
beneath her when her first, her second, her third came into being, 
and at long last were decently drawn up to shroud the once 
proud bride who took them to her first home and now went to 
her long last resting place? 

There are strange tales from the hills, but there are still 
stranger tales from the home. The linen cupboard can be a verit- 
able museum of memory. I knew a woman, a sophisticated 
creature with grown-up daughters who had themselves children, 
weep unrestrainedly at the pathos of an old bedjacket or the 
family patchwork quilt which had been handed down to her from 
the generations gone before. These had seen so much—and 
meant so much. 

In these days when we worship the new and strain un- 
restrainedly towards the compassing or the avoidance of death 
and destruction, there is something to me unbelievably touching 
in this worship of household gods. If the gods have been taken 
away from the heavens, do not blame poor womenkind too 
hardly if they find their household gods in their homes. I would 
wish they did more often. 

I look at the new housing sites, these often dreary barracks 
which yet represent such good intentions on behalf of local 
authorities and those who inspire them. I look at them often 
mournfully because, in these all-too-new places, there is nothing 
old. The new perambulator, the very new cycle, the new, but very 
inferior, linoleum, the new but deplorably designed mats and 
carpets, the new china without decoration, so crude and bare of 
ornament, are there. But I wish there were something old, some- 
thing inherited, something historical, something that came down 
hand in hand from the day that is dead. I wish there were some 
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of these things in the hands of everyone who sets out to live 
in these new houses of ours which are the homes of the heroes 
and heroines of 1939-45. 

My father handled the goods he sold as if he believed they 
were destined to be heirlooms and he found in them opportunity 
for telling tales and even inspiring sermons. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, added to the passion which is inherent in all the 
Scots for anything connected with education, he devoted himself 
very enthusiastically to the teaching of his children—his three 
sons and two daughters. My earliest education came from him. 
My mother had other concerns and gave little time, although 
some, to what we learned. It was my father’s principal pre- 
occupation. Lessons at home, a rapid recital of lessons before we 
went to school, were part of the established routine and order 
of the household. Before I went to the Orwell Place Normal 
School, Dalry Road, Edinburgh, at the age of four and a half, 
I already knew my alphabet and I read words and understood 
the pictures with which they were connected. 

My supreme happiness was in a pictorial book of wild 
animals and I have often regretted it is no longer with me. 
I have an Encyclopaedia Britannica, a Chambers Dictionary, 
but no reference book from my infancy. It may have given me, 
this book, I confess, a wider outlook than possibly a more 
scientifically designed work would have produced. It taught me 
that the animal world did not consist entirely of the domestic cat, 
the dog, the horse with its cart in the streets, but that there were 
other creatures. It opened the world to me and, like Noah at the 
entrance to his Ark, I discovered there was a creature called a 
bear, an Ichneumon, and a Virginian Opossum. It is true all these 
animals were introduced to my notice for no scientific reason 
except that each one should be attached to an initial; hence V 
begat Virginian Opossum. It was a book, a book of ABC. 
I pondered on its pages much and long. The vole is the only 
animal of which I am aware the name of which begins with 
“Vv.” The viper, being a reptile, probably was excluded. The 
compiler preferred the unusual, accepting geographical descrip- 
tions to help him out with his initial letters—and so I learned 
the animals and the alphabet. It was my first book. 

The school I went to was one of a kind which is now gone. 
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It was run by the Scottish Episcopalians. The children who 
attended it were the raw material for the training college. It was 
a mixed school—there were both sexes, I mean—and there were 
not very many children in my class. My most vivid recollection 
of this establishment was the usefulness which was discovered in 
me asa lay figure for the practice of bandaging. 

First-aid was taught to the students. I was bandaged in every 
limb—legs together, arm behind head, round the waist—I have 
the pleasantest recollections of this experience. Some boys, more 
manly than I, objected to being trussed up, but I never minded 
being messed about by those young women who used me as their 
dummy. I had a placid temperament which I hope I have still 
retained, and it certainly was engendered in these days when, 
for quite long periods, sometimes two or three times a week, I 
was immobilized for half an hour in order to be the central 
object of what, I take it, was the ambulance class. 

At that school I formed a regard for my teacher, the first of a 
succession of similar affections. I was a well-conducted pupil, led 
by my elder sister to my place in the school and classroom and 
collected by her and dragged home again. That teacher, Miss 
Rayner, caught my childish imagination. She was full-figured, 
kindly featured, pleasant-voiced, understanding, comfortable and 
comforting. 

I was away from my home ground, from my mother and Liza 
Grindlay—the first females who filled the background and indeed 
the foreground of my life. Women early establish their place in 
the minds of children. Born of woman: woman is our first con- 
tact. Feeding, washing, being lifted up and set down, being 
dandled, petted, pinched, punched, held high in the air, swung 
low to the floor, put into the cot, laid into the pram, powdered, 
towelled, brushed, tidied . . . all these warming experiences are 
the fortune of most young children. I remember them from 
earliest infancy. At school it is a different business. Other 
children, other grown-up people who don’t at all resemble the 
early experience—these startle, shock, surprise. No wonder kids 
cry on the way to school and at school; it is a very different 
world. Miss Rayner, I see now and very deeply felt then, was my 
mother and my nurse all in one. She was comfort in a comfortless 
world. She was—heaven rest her soul—a good teacher. 
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Apart from my experience as a lay figure at school in the 
ambulance class, I have another clear recollection. It is of the 
modulator. I have searched in schools which I have had to visit 
officially as a councillor and an important member of an educa- 
tion committee many times since for this interesting aid to 
culture, but I have never seen the like of it again. The modulator 
was a strip of canvas mounted on two rollers. It hung in front of 
the blackboard, was about two feet wide and anything from six 
to nine feet long. Printed on it, in large letters, were symbols 
which were quite mystical to me, and which, as far as I remem- 
ber, were never explained. They are still mystical to me, for all 
my life I have been classed a non-singer. The symbols were: 





Doubtless they are something to musicians; they were not then, 
and are not yet, anything to me but symbols, as entertaining and 
as mystically obscure as the cuneiform inscriptions on ancient 
monuments. I was never able to distinguish between high doh and 
low doh, nor can I to this day, but I did follow with great interest 
the class—which, too, usually lasted half an hour—where the 
teacher with her pointer made the pupils sing high doh or low 
doh at her behest. It was a lusty, jolly, communal, co-operative 
effort and my part of it was to supply volume rather than 
harmony to the proceedings. It has been my fate to become a 
business man, and in recollecting one’s school days one tries to 
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remember the first conception of numbers and figures that 
entered: one’s consciousness. 

I suppose playing with brightly coloured marbles, crawling on 
my knees, first brought home to my understanding that two were 
more than one and five more than either one or two, but the 
formal part of my education in what was called arithmetic began 
at this school in Orwell Place, Dalry Road, Edinburgh, with the 
ball frame. 

I rarely if ever see the ball frame now, but it was an attractive 
piece of mechanism to my young mind which had seen nothing 
like it before. The ball frame, for the information of those who 
have been educated on more scientific lines, is the survival of the 
abacus of the ancient merchant who kept no books but made his 
calculations by moving balls along a wire, the whole series of 
wires being fitted into a frame. This device was adapted for the 
minds of the young. Twelve coloured balls, to take an example, 
were held on a wire at the top of the frame. There was space to 
move the balls along and, if the lesson was subtraction, the twelve 
balls were accordingly moved to the left side of the frame. The 
teacher said: “I am going to show you how to take two from 
twelve and leave ten.” When this promise was first announced it 
was received, of course, as far as I was concerned, with no com- 
prehension whatsoever, but, after the operation had been per- 
formed in front of my eyes, I learned that two from twelve left 
ten because the teacher had removed two balls to the right-hand 
side of the frame. Reversing this order, addition was the process 
by which two and ten made twelve. Merely stating it verbally did 
not penetrate my consciousness. The ocular demonstration did 
and the miracle of knowledge was less difficult to believe. : 

It led me far. It led me to the perusal of many balance sheets, 
to being a city treasurer, to many dreary hours given to profit and 
loss, and all the abracadabra of finance. This business of balance 
sheets and what can be discerned in them brings to my mind a 
wise and witty observation made by a big man in the City now 
withdrawn from its worries. 

“I always distrust a balance sheet,” he said. “Have you ob- 
served that both sides of it add up to exactly the same amount 
even to a halfpenny?” He added: “That is just too good to be 
true. Things don’t happen that way in real life.” I share that view. 
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The ball frame was more convincing to me as a boy than some 
balance sheets I have since read as a man. 

I suppose that this school which I attended from my fifth to my 
eighth year would be severely criticized by modern educationists. 
I would not be with them in their criticism. My schoolteachers 
were happy, interested, healthy women who liked children and 
apparently did not mind the bustle and chatter of absurdly small, 
oddly attired, curiously different individuals. They, from what | 
saw, enjoyed enormously what they did and infected those around 
them. 

I took from that school a knowledge of the modulator, the 
better part of the science of bandaging from the ambulance class, 
and the ball frame . . . these were surprising educational endow- 
ments and I would not part with them for much that I have 
_learned in the often dreary years since then. 

I must not leave the reminiscences of this school without 
recalling its singing. There was a great deal of singing—I imagine 
hymns from Ancient and Modern—and this caused great enjoy- 
ment because I think we all sang together and so I was taken 
out of my somewhat diffident and childish introspection. My 
favourite hymn was: ! 


There is a happy land 
Far, far away 

Where saints in glory stand 
Bright, bright as day. 

O how they sweetly sing, 
Worthy is our Saviour King! 

Loud let His praises ring, 
Praise, praise for aye. 


Come to this happy land, 
Come, come away; 
Why will ye doubting stand, 
Why still delay? 
O we shall happy be 
When, from sin and sorrow free, 
Lord, we shall live with Thee, 
Blest, blest for aye. 


Bright in that happy land 
Beams every eye; 

Kept by a Father's hand, 
Love cannot die: 
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On then to glory run; 
Be a crown and kingdom won; 
And, bright above the sun, 
Reign, reign for aye. 


But I also liked: 


How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear! 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 


It makes the wounded spirit whole, 
And calms the troubled breast; 

’Tis manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary rest. 

Dear Name! the rock on which I build 
My shield and hiding-place, 

My never-failing treasury, filled 
With boundless stores of grace. 


Jesus, My Shepherd, Husband, Friend, 
My Prophet, Priest, and King, 

My Lord, my Life, my Way, my End, 
Accept the praise I bring. 

Weak is the effort of my heart, 
And cold my warmest thought; 

But, when I see Thee as Thou art, 
I'll praise Thee as I ought. 


Till then I would Thy love proclaim 
With every fleeting breath. 

And may the music of Thy Name 
Refresh my soul in death. 


Well aware that I was not a singer, this enjoyment of hymn 
singing I was never able quite to understand; I could not explain 
it and cannot now. What makes a child who has every reason to 
believe itself to be happy, yearn for a “happy land far, far 
away’? Is this the appeal of perfectionism? Is this the beginnings 
of idealism, or, conscious of the insecurity of happiness, does 
the child yearn for “a happy land where, kept by a Father’s hand, 
love cannot die”? I may have had reasons instinctively when I 
was six. I cannot find them now when I am over sixty. Perhaps 
instinct was sounder than reason. If these doubts and curiosities 
puzzle me when I recollect “There is a happy land,” how am I 
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to explain “How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds”? What could 
I know of sorrows, wounds and the troubled breast? And yet it 
was a tremendously moving hymn for me. Both hymns have 
anticipations of hereafter. Could it possibly be that I was a proof 
of the trailing clouds of glory theory of William Wordsworth? 

At three o’clock this school was over, and, hanging on to my 
elder sister’s hand, I was hauled back for tea, bread and butter, 
scones, jam always and sometimes cake; and then my father 
took over and had us tell him what we had learned at school. 
Very early he laid down the importance of learning words, and 
we all had to learn pieces out of the Bible and, later, recitations. 
This interest in words, this fondness for words, love, I take it, of 
what men did well or finely said, remains with me as an in- 
heritance from those days which began in 1895 and finished in 
1898. 

Of all that happy company seen through the suns and sunsets 
of sixty years, oddly enough, there is one who still remains and 
who is known to me. I recollect her as a plump, chubby child, 
and I saw her not very long ago, still plump, still as serene and 
unruffied as the day on which she moved up the form to enable 
me to sit by her. It is an enduring experience which must be very 
rare to know at the end of one’s life those whom one knew at 
the beginning, to have maintained a sympathetic understanding 
without frequent contacts. It gives one a sense of something 
abiding in human association which is gratifying and fills one 
with hope. 

I have another recollection : 


Here we suffer grief and pain 
Here we meet to part again; 
In heaven we part no more. 
O that will be joyful, 
Joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O that will be joyful, 
When we meet to part no more. 


All who love the Lord below, 
When they die, to heaven will go, 
And sing with saints above. 


Little children will be there, 
Who have sought the Lord by prayer, 
From every Sabbath school. 
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There we all shall sing with joy, 
And eternity employ 
In praising Christ the Lord. 

These were the words of a hymn of my childhood, and they 
have always left—and indeed to this day—me wondering. Human 
relations do not endure by and large. Most persons experienced 
in life think it perhaps just as well. We outgrow the friends of our 
childhood as we outgrow the garments of that period. That does 
not satisfy us. We may be told that here we have no continuing 
city, but somehow we want something that was yesterday, is 
today and will be tomorrow. My school friend gives me that 
satisfaction and stands by like a pinnacle, secure in regard above 
the rock of uncounted and unnumberable days. 

Back home to Six, West End Place, Dalry Road, Edinburgh, 
to tea and lessons and recitations was the routine of the five days 
of the working week, but there were intervals. 

Behind the back garden of the house was a lean-to house in 
which coal and firewood were stored, and it had, like few other 
high things in this world, ready accessibility. The rough wall to 
which it was joined had footholds which small feet and grasping 
hands could readily manage, and it was to this high place on the 
roof of the lean-to coal shed that I adjourned for the purposes 
of adventure. Merely to climb to the top and sit admiring the 
surrounding scenery was a tremendous satisfaction, but to 
descend on the other side of the wall into the adjoining grounds 
of a decaying mansion was Elysium itself. I did this repeatedly. 
It was quite obviously a silly thing to do, but I apparently en- 
joyed the routine of climbing up the wall, clambering on to the 
roof, dropping down into the shrubbery, being discovered by the 
gardener, being led down the garden drive past the gardener’s 
cottage, round the corner and back to the very door of my own 
home. It was an experience which I repeated many times, and I 
wonder sometimes as to the indulgent mentality of the gardener 
who allowed himself to be diverted from his duties by such an 
odd, unnecessary and recurring task. 

The episode lingers in my mind and I try to think of some dis- 
coverable significance. To escape, to climb into a high place, to 
fall to the level of the earth again, to be seized upon and returned, 
like the Wise Men of the East, by another way, safe home again, 
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seemed to be a satisfying experience; and its repetition 
deliberately may have been my endeavour to discover some form 
of personal recurrence or some rhythmic pattern in the order of 
existence. I don’t know. 

The learning of verse was my father’s sovereign method of 
education, but I don’t remember at all clearly any verses that he 
specifically told me to learn. I learned a great deal, but which 
from his special prompting and which from other sources I now 
cannot disentangle. 

My mother specialized in hymns and it was from her I learned 
perhaps the earliest of these remote loves that still recur in 
memory. I was very fond of: 


There is a green hill far away, 
Without a City wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified 
Who died to save us all. 


We may not know, we cannot tell, 
What pains He had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 


This hymn awakens heaven knows what recollections of the 
past, for at the time I learned the hymn I had seen little of green 
hills except as an infant, perhaps on my journey from Carlisle 
to Edinburgh and possibly the Border and Pentland Hills. None 
the less, “the green hill far away without a city wall” was vivid 
in its association and particularly in its greenness. The meaning 
of the sacrifice and connexion with me and my family and my 
surroundings was beyond my wits to establish, but my mother 
sang it and I saw that it affected her deeply. 


Oh! dearly, dearly has He loved 
And we must love Him, too, 
And trust in His redeeming love 
And try His works to do. 

Years later I learned this: hymn was written by Mrs. C. F. 
Alexander, and I have often heard it sung. Its hold on me, how- 
ever, is neither in the words nor sentiment, but in the fact that 
it is deeply embedded in these early recollections, unaccountably, 
inexplicably but none the less embedded. 

About this time I went to Sunday School in St. Michael’s 
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Parish Church, where the minister, the Rev. Dr. George Wilson, 
presided over a great congregation. Sunday School left little im- 
pression on me, although my uncle was superintendent. It gave 
me a certain pride to see him walking about, important and 
apparently obeyed by class teachers as well as pupils. The 
Catechism, of course, we had, and readings from the Scriptures, 
and searching the Scriptures and much besides. This phase of my 
life as a Sunday School scholar was marked perhaps by the first 
Sunday School picnic to which I went. 

The Sunday School picnic is probably disappearing—at any 
rate I never now see multitudes of children with a few adults 
marching along our streets and roads, with “tinnies” hung round 
their necks and with eyes shining with anticipation. They were a 
feature of urban life in the beginning of the century. The Sunday 
School picnic was the event of the year. Sunday School picnics, 
then, were of all sorts, but the best, in the opinion of children, 
were those which were free and to which one went by train. The 
lesser sort had wagonettes, loaned lorries or other vehicles. The 
meanest sort of all were those at which one toiled manfully on 
foot from the Sunday School to some neighbouring field or public 
park, where buns and tea were served in the open air in the 
intervals of races and games. 

What devotion there must have been in those days—the men 
and women, who worked long hours in schools and shops and 
factories and offices, came out to the help of the clergy in the 
business of instructing the young, in entertaining them and giving 
them something worth while in their lives. 

Robert Raikes invented Sunday Schools and I wonder if 
sufficient is made of his memory. I doubt if he cares whether 
many salute his monument on the Thames Embankment, as I 
have done many a time. He would let it pass, but what will grieve 
his gentle spirit is that the Sunday School is not what it was. 
I like to think that there is many a band of devoted men and 
women still conferring such interest and instruction and happi- 
ness upon an even greater number of children than in days past, 
and I hope it is true, but, from what I have seen, the Sunday 
School teacher is rarer today than he was in the ‘nineties. 
Religion is now a high and mighty matter for experts. The 
ordinary man humbly bows before the immensities. Uncertain 
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sometimes himself, he hesitates to convey his uncertainties to 
others. The passionate, confident faith of the generation which 
made the Salvation Army and the generations which iescended 
from the Scottish Covenanters has left us no middle way. We may 
be better men, but we have, it seems to me, a less commanding 
faith, and the little children come unto us reluctantly for other 
things than Sunday Schooling. 

This attempt at a distillation of memories of childhood does 
not go far. School on a weekday, school on Sunday—these were 
external events. There was much coming and going between 
parties at home and at other folk’s homes. My mother was good 
at those parties for children, and there were five of us—five big 
and little of us—who could make any party go with a swing. 

The food and drink were first-rate. Lemonade—fizzy lemonade 
—was the favoured beverage, but there were also kola drinks— 
before modern fruit-drinks had conquered the U.S.A. and since 
swept or have wet the world. Shortbread, currant bun, pastries 
with melted sugar and three currants in the centre of each— 
these were some of the delectabilities of these days. They were 
produced in lavish quantities and consumed as generously. I don’t 
remember ever being sick, but some of our visitors were .. . 
these parties were orgies. We played games—jing-a-rings—acted 
little charades, did, all dressed up, a mock wedding with a lace 
curtain for a bride’s veil, dooking for apples at Hallowe’en and 
oranges for prizes at Christmas-time—it was a feast of experience 
as well as of better things. There was a begging time, too—when 
was it?—in the autumn surely, when we chanted to our mother: 


Get up auld wife and shake your feathers; 
Dinna think that we are beggars, 

We are bairns come out to play; 

Get up and gie’s our Hogmanay. 


I liked all that. It was a challenge to privilege and authority 
that it must bow to importunity. 
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SCHOOL AND ATTEMPTS AT 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise, 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail. 

DR. JOHNSON. 


THE time was drawing near for leaving Six, West End Place, 
that solid, comfortable, happy house. Edinburgh was in the 
throes of one of its many phases of rapid building-development. 
Tenement buildings were being built by Sir James Steel in the 
Comely Bank and West End districts of the city, and the Cruik- 
shanks were building in the south. My mother’s fancy was 
apparently captured by the idea of living in a flat rather than in a 
“main door.” Of the discussions which took place and the plans 
which were formulated I know nothing. There doubtless were 
many, but the upshot was that in 1890 or thereabouts the Darling 
family left the levels of Dalry and ascended the heights of 
Bruntsfield Links, where on the first flat of one of the newly 
erected tenements they settled to a new environment. Schools 
bulked largely in their plans. 

In Edinburgh there are many unique things and the city has 
claims to distinction in many spheres, but among the first of these 
claims is the Company of Merchants of the City of Edinburgh. 
The Company of Merchants of the City of Edinburgh, incor- 
porated in 1681, has for its aim “the improving of their trade 
and preventing abuses therein, and especially for enabling them 
to prosecute the design and manufactories, and carrying on so 
good and great a work.” The Merchant Adventurers no longer 
ply their craft and calling under its auspices in the ways of the 
seventeenth century, but its members still meet together to 
mutual advantage. They manage a number of funds which have 
been bequeathed to their care by former members for the benefit 
of citizens of Edinburgh. They are represented on social and 
educational boards, and they watch carefully Parliamentary and 
Local Government Orders affecting trade, commerce and the 
general well-being of the city. 

Its proudest activities are, however, its schools, and although 
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these are being limited, cribbed, cabined and confined by increas- 
ing interference by the State in the right of individuals to provide 
schools of their own pattern for their children, they still have a 
unique place in the lives of the citizens of Edinburgh. 

Those who have been privileged, as I was privileged, to be 
educated at one or other of these schools recall great names. 
George Watson’s College is one of the great schools. Sir John 
Anderson, Governor of Bengal and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was a George Watson’s College boy, as were Sir Robert Horne, 
later Viscount Horne of Slammannan, a Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1918 and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1921-2; Sir 
George S. Harvie Watt, M.P. for Richmond; Sir Auckland 
Geddes, President of the Board of Trade, 1918-20, the British 
Ambassador to U.S.A. in 1920-4; Alexander Shaw, Baron 
Craigmyle of Craigmyle, director of the Bank of England and 
managing director of P. and O. and M.-P. for Kilmarnock; and 
Sir John Falconer, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

Daniel Stewart’s, another of its schools, recalls with pride such 
names as John Liddell Geddie, the journalist; John Philip 
Stewart, the aural surgeon and contributor to the medical 
journals; Dr. Charles Taylor, minister of St. George’s and one- 
time Moderator of the General Assembly; Sir Gordon James 
Lethem, Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Leeward Islands; 
Dr. H. W. Meikle, Historiographer Royal for Scotland; and Sir 
David Milne, Permanent Secretary for Scotland at St. Andrew’s 
House. The Merchant Company’s Schools have many another 
famous name upon their Rolls and their reputation stiil grows. 

The Company, in the "nineties, had five schools—George 
Watson’s and Daniel Stewart’s for boys, James Gillespie’s for 
boys and girls, and Edinburgh Ladies’ College and George 
Watson’s Ladies’ College for girls. Of these five, James Gillespie’s 
was the only mixed school the Company had. It has now passed 
from the management of the Merchant Company and is under 
the local authority. Its name remains, but to those who were at 
Gillespie’s its glory, if not departed, has been transmuted. 

It was to James Gillespie’s School that I went for the second 
phase of my education, under the direction of Mr. William 
Jenkins, the headmaster. Miss Veitch and Miss Harrison were 
my best remembered women teachers. I got on well with these 
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two, but later developed a reputation for mischievousness and 
idleness which I think was undeserved but got me into some 
small measure of trouble. I try to forget it. The mixed character 
of the school was nothing new to me, for I had come from such 
a school in Orwell Place, and although I have since learned 
a good deal about co-education—its pros and cons—it never 
occurred to me that the arrangement of a school for boys and 
girls was other than proper and suitable. The victim never knows. 
I found, I confess, no embarrassment. After all, my brothers and 
sisters went to the same school. We lived in the same house. We 
travelled down the same road together. There did not seem 
anything odd to us in co-education, in fact to be educated 
separately would have seemed unusual. What did take place 
seemed natural and I remain a co-educationalist. 

And why not? Where else in life except in schools are the 
sexes segregated? Public conveniences, agreed—but not shops, 
factories, the House of Commons: the Services now accept both 
sexes. What are the disadvantages of co-education? There are 
obvious economies in sparsely populated areas; there may even 
be economies in urban areas. The advocate of equality of the 
sexes should look at the root of the matter. Does dis-equality 
begin in the school? 

At James Gillespie’s School the routine of home lessons under 
parental supervision was rigorously conducted, and my earliest 
formal reading began to take shape. I got hold of books. I read 
Scott, but always thought The Talisman and Ivanhoe better 
reading than Waverley or Guy Mannering. On the whole I found 
Sir Walter Scott pretty tough going. It was borne in upon me 
that I should like Scott and I did honestly try. Was he not the 
Wizard of the North? I read his Border Minstrelsy affectionately. 
I learned the story of his life—the cripple lad from George 
Square with his relatives down in the Borders, acquiring health 
and Border lore at one and the same time. It was all very agree- 
able and attractive to me, but somehow I never became a Scott 
enthusiast, nor am I today. The greatest thing he has left for 
future generations is surely the story of his life, and the best of 
his writings are his letters and his Journal. 

As a boy, the lines, which I doubted not were his, which 
seemed most congenial to me were: 
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Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 
Through all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


It has been for me the more grievous to learn that these lines, 
which seemed to me the very quintessence of Sir Walter Scott and 
to come from the heart of him, are now alleged to have been 
written by someone other than he, and the lines were only used 
as a heading for one of his chapters in one of his novels! I am 
willing to believe it, but if I am to accept it I then have to fall 
back on other poems upon which to fix my devotions. 

The Lady of the Lake—well and good—but Marmion is per- 
haps best of all. This is stirring poetry and the very stuff for 
youth. It led me, oddly enough, to other poets whom, perhaps 
contrary to public opinion, I was wrong in placing more highly. 
I put it on record, however, that as far as I was concerned, in my 
boyhood William Edmonstoune Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers and Thomas Babington Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome were more to me than The Lady of the Lake or Marmion 
itself. I waver to and fro. There is no accounting for taste. 
Scott, none the less, remains with me. He has recurred on many 
an unexpected occasion. During the war—1914-18—in the Great 
Retreat especially, I never could remember exactly, but often 
wanted to quote these vigorous lines: 


The stubborn spear-men still make good 
The dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 


Or, again, I have wearied my hearers both in war and peace, I 
am afraid, with: 


What 'vails the vain knight-errant’s brand? 
O, Douglas, for thy leading wand! 
Fierce Randolph, for thy speed! 
O for one hour of Wallace wight 
Or well-skill’d Bruce, to rule the fight. 
And cry “Saint Andrew and our right!’ 
Another sight had seen that morn, 
From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannockburn! 
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Frankly, these do not compare, vigorous though they are, with 
other passages in the days when I learned poetry readily. 

William Edmonstoune Aytoun was reported to me to be a 
professor in Edinburgh University, but although he wrote fine 
martial poetry he had, it was said, not the courage personally to 
propose for the hand of his future wife! How true that assertion 
is I do not know, but I remember I was told about it when an 
enthusiastic lover of The Lays. They are not read nowadays, it 
seems—I don’t even see them in the books of quotations of which 
I am an assiduous purchaser—but I still find them as moving as 
anything ever written, of their kind. This, for example, from 
Edinburgh After Flodden: 


No! not yet though high Dunedin! 
Shalt thou totter to thy fall; 
Though thy bravest and thy strongest 
Are not there to man the wall. 
No, not yet! the ancient spirit 

Of our fathers hath not gone; 
Take it to thee as a buckler 
Better far than steel or stone. 

Oh, remember those who perished 
For thy birthright at the time 
When to be a Scot was treason 
And to side with Wallace, crime! 
Have they not a voice among us, 
Whilst their hallowed dust is here? 
Hear ye not a summons sounding 
From each buried warrior’s bier? 
Up!—they say—and keep the freedom 
Which we won you long ago; 
Up!—and keep our grave unsullied 
From the insults of the foe! 

Up! and if you cannot save them 
Come to us in blood and fire: 
Midst the crash of falling turrets 
Let the last of Scots expire! 


And, for another, could Scott match these lines taken from The 
Execution of Montrose? 
He is coming! He is coming! 
Like a bridegroom from his room, 


Came the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 
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There was glory on his forehead, 
There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die. 
There was colour in his visage, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass, 
That great and goodly man! 


There is something about both Aytoun and Macaulay which 
probably is derived from Scott, but certainly challenges if it does 
not outdo him; and the impressions of almost sixty years ago 
are not dimmed by the would-be critical faculty I have since 
acquired. I boldly claim that for me at any rate, and for many 
another, I have no doubt, Scott, Macaulay and Edmonstoune 
Aytoun may stand together in honoured equality. 

It was about this time, or not much later, that I put my hand 
on my first anthology—my first real poetry book. I have carried 
a copy of it in most parts of the world to which circumstances 
have driven me and I have only recently secured a first edition. 
It was published in 1892 and is called Lyra Heroica—a book of 
verse for boys. It was compiled by William Ernest Henley and 
dedicated by Henley to Walter Blaikie, the artist printer who 
designed it. Henley did this work well. I have quoted many times 
as the best piece of writing Henley ever did—I have, I think, read 
all that he wrote—the second of the four paragraphs which make 
up the Preface to this book of verse for boys. Henley claimed, 
I think rightly, it was the first of its kind in English, and then 
went on to say that his purpose was: “6 


to... choose and sheave a certain number of those achievements 
in verse which, as expressing the simpler sentiments and the 
more elemental emotions might fitly be addressed to such boys 
—and men, for that matter—as are privileged to use our noble 
English tongue. 


And then he goes on to these sentences which I think described 
what Henley had in mind in making his anthology: 

To set forth, as only art can, the beauty and the joy of living, 

the beauty and the blessedness of death, the glory of battle 

and adventure, the nobility of devotion—to a cause, an ideal, a 


passion even—the dignity of resistance, the sacred quality of 
patriotism, that is my ambition here. 
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Most of the verses in the book I learned before I was fourteen 
or fifteen, and there is much of it I can, without much effort, 
recite today. It is a very proud and valuable equipment. I look 
at Sir Patrick Spens and there is all the magic of adventure and 
youth in: 
The King sits in Dunfermline town 
Drinking the blude-red wine: 
“O whaur will.I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship o’ mine?” 
O up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the King’s right knee: 
“Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.” 
It was in this collection that I found the best of Macaulay: 
Horatius, The Trysting, Trouble in Rome, Keeping of the Bridge 
and Father Tiber. For the first and last time I met Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle in his The Private of the Buffs and The Red 
Thread of Honour. 

I did not find William Edmonstoune Aytoun there, but I found 
the names of others which took me elsewhere to learn more of 
them. The Walt Whitman selections were to me new, and why 
Tennyson’s Ulysses did not find a place in this Lyra Heroica 
—unless Henley thought it above the heads of boys—I cannot 
understand. Rudyard Kipling, who, when the book was pub- 
lished, was twenty-seven years of age, finds a place with A Ballad 
of East and West and The Flag of England, two magnificent 
pieces of verse which must have introduced many, as they did 
me, to the great poet of our generation. 

The book is still in print. It is used as a school book, I am 
told, and it is worth making an effort to procure as a memorial 
to Henley, if for nothing else, and none who get it will deny that 
it is a remarkable collection of verse which will stir the minds 
of boys and may even re-awake the minds of men. 

All that mental awakening to poetry came to me at James 
Gillespie’s School. Poetry opened to me the portals of life. It 
matched the vague longings of youth . . . the fumblings of a 
creature moving about in a world not realized. It turned me to 
English literature. 

Science as taught was incomprehensible, and the practical work 
seemed just like so much juggling with bottles and retorts for all 
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the pains my teachers took with me. Arithmetic found me 
apathetic. The mathematics left me cold. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
when Lord Privy Seal, declared pounds, shillings and pence as 
mere meaningless symbols in a vacuum, and although I later in 
my capacity as an advocate of Scottish Savings derided this 
contempt for the bawbees, I have always had a secret contempt 
for figures and the more abstruse symbols which accompany 
them. I was not alone. I am in good company. Even the simple 
problems of an engine-driver travelling his engine at sixty miles 
an hour and another at fifty miles an hour who wanted to know 
the differential rate left me unworried. I was interested in the 
engine-drivers, but not in the calculations with which they were 
“haloed.” 

All the other paraphernalia of the pedagogues left me equally 
indifferent. Even football and cricket and golf passed me by. 
I was not a good pupil. I was not made for scholarship. Alas! 


APOLOGY FOR THE FIRST 
PERSONAL PRONOUN 


“What, and is it you again?” quoth I. 
“I again. What else did you expect?” quoth she. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


A Book like this book purports to be puts a strain on the stock 
of type of even the best-equipped printing shop. One letter 
dominates it all—predominates it all as a matter of fact. It is 
‘the ninth letter of the alphabet. It is the letter I. 

It cannot be avoided. This book is about a person, and the 
symbol for all persons is I. 

No autobiographer should be afraid of egotism. If he be 
not an egotist he is as nothing. Egotism—which the Oxford 
Dictionary defines as “the too-frequent use of I and me”— 
includes the practice of talking about oneself. If the auto- 
biographer has not egotism it profiteth him nothing. He can 
neither be sounding brass nor indeed a tinkling cymbal. In truth 
he is naught. He must be prepared to tell not only his doings 
and goings and comings, he must be prepared and willing to tell 
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the truth, too, about himself, his thoughts and plans and pur- 
poses. He must not be over-eager to hide anything, even if he 
would. He must eschew reserve and restraint. He must cast 
concealment as a garment to the winds. He must say goodbye to 
shame. He must be willing to disclose everything, even if for 
his readers the discovery is only at the end—the discovery of a 
Man of no Importance. These are the plain and patent risks of 
him who would be an autobiographer. 

For these reasons an autobiography may even be interesting 
to others, but its first interest, of course, is to the autobiographer 
himself. None will turn the pages of this book with half the 
interest that I have. I alone will know how inadequate and 
uninteresting a thing this book is—only I know how much is 
admitted and omitted, how much better or worse it might have 
been, had I been able to summon more skill and more insight and 
more candour to the task. 

What I do not tell of my life is the better part of the story—the 
better not in any ethical sense, but the better part because it is 
untellable. There are, happily, limits to self-revelation, self- 
vivisection. There is, as William James has it, this dumb region 
of the heart in which we dwell alone with our nothingnesses, our 
faiths and our fears—these remain ever inviolate. 

“I am” is the first discovery of man and it remains the most 
important thing in the world for all of us. I, therefore, offer an 
apology. I do it out of politeness, out of deference—but 

ye are wise and in jesting guise 
know what the apology is worth. 


HE SPEAKS HOLIDAY 


He speaks holiday. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


CHARLES LAMB, the Gentle Elia, loved holidays. I quote from 
his Essay, “New Year’s Eve”: 
I am in love with this green earth; the face of town and country; 
the unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet security of the 


streets. I would set up my tabernacle here. . . . Sun, and sky, 
and breeze, and solitary walks, and summer holidays, and the 
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greenness of fields, and the delicious juices of meats and fishes, | 
and society, and the cheerful glass and candle-light, and fireside 
conversations, and innocent vanities, and jests, and irony itself— 
do these things go out with life? 


You should read it all, if you have not read it; if you have read 
it, as perhaps you did fifty years ago or even twenty years ago, 
get hold of it and read it again. George Bernard Shaw asserted 
once that when he was recommended to read some remarkable 
new book he declined the invitation and read an old one, or 
re-read an old one, which is even more pleasurable: it is good 
advice. 

The winding path of words is so easy to follow, but I must 
resist it. I return to my muttons. The operative word in the 
quotation is “holidays,” “sun and sky and breeze... and summer 
holidays.” I don’t know when holidays began. One looks at books 
of quotations and finds many references. “Butchered to make a 
Roman holiday,” is one of them. What satisfaction such butcher- 
ing gave to Romans at holiday time I cannot imagine. It is not 
my idea of a holiday. The line, anyway, comes from Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, “The Dying Gladiator”: 

He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday. 

It is years since I recalled that passage: I must pay forfeit. 
I will lift my hat to Byron’s statue next time I go to Hyde Park 
Corner. Shakespeare, too, had holidays. Has he not the holiday 
spirit, whatever he lacks? How fresh he is in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor: 

He capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes verses, 

he speaks holiday, he smells April and May. 

And now there are Paid Holidays, Holidays at Home, holidays 
voluntary and involuntary, holidays which have ceased to be holy 
days and are merely days when the normal routine is suspended 
and something almost as grinding or as grim takes its place. 

It is the holidays of one’s youth that are the most valuable. 
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They lasted longer. They seemed longer; they seemed endless; they 
had and have an undying immortality. The holiday habit had 
not become in the early years of the century the established cult 
that it is today—holidays then were not by Government order— 
they were not a right to be demanded, but a blessing, falling, 
somehow, most agreeably and unexpectedly into the pattern of 
life. 

Who began holidays? Who was the forgotten unremembered 
pioneer who took a day off . . . a day in the sun to do nothing? 
The Jews can claim historical primacy, it would appear. The 
Fourth Commandment is a beginning, but how we have fallen 
from its absolute standards . . . his ox or his ass or anything 
that is his. Trams, buses, Sunday shifts, hotels, cinemas . . . all 
are in the conspiracy against the Holiday Absolute. Sir John 
Lubbock must take his share—the Bank Holiday Act with its 
half-day on Saturday made the week-end, and the week-end 
made Sunday a mere extension of Saturday and not—let me use 
the capitals—The Day Apart. 

I suppose it is impracticable to have the Holiday Absolute, 
although the Lord’s Day Observance Society would not agree 
that they are wholly out of touch with public opinion. The House 
of Commons on a free vote showed that the feeling for a holy 
Sunday is not dead, though the reality is disappearing. 

Holidays—designed or fortuitous—are among the loveliest 
things in the pattern of life. School holidays were only part of 
that pattern. Day holidays were of moment, when father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, picnic basket and all, proceeded in holiday 
attire by the then very novel horse-tramway, or by the even more 
novel underground-cable tramway, to some still countrified spot 
on the edge of the city or some convenient hill or park equally 
neighbourly. There, literally, an odd transubstantiation took 
place, for the humblest food of the home became food of the 
gods. The water became wine: the milk, nectar: the bread and 
cheese and jam, a feast. What appetites we could command in 
those days for what seemed more honest bread and less doubtful 
butter than obtains today! Scones and gingerbread, oatcakes and 
biscuits, supplemented by bottles of ginger-beer (with most 
intricately wired corks), which had been conveyed to the country 
for this festive purpose, made these holiday days memorable. 
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We were not of the adventurous sort, it appears, in our family, 
because I have seen others more adventurous with tin kettles or 
even small stoves, lit with methylated spirits, for the purpose of 
making tea. We were primitive picnickers. There was a device 
called “Sirram” which had a unique popularity, the forerunner 
of the vacuum flask and the spirit stove of today, but it was 
beyond, if not the means of my family, their imagining. We were 
not amongst those who collected sticks, dried grass and puffed 
and blew until heat was engendered and water boiled and tea 
was made possible. We carried the basket, unpacked it and ate. 

Except that there were fewer of us, it was all like that picnic 
at Bethsaida in Old Judea. Was that the first of its kind, I 
wonder? He talked to them about the kingdom of God out there 
in that desert place. He “healed them that had need of healing,” 
Saint Luke tells us. They were foot-sore some of them, I fancy, 
and some, too, were heart-sore, and the disciples began to tire 
of it all. Crowds are always tiresome once the big speech has 
been made. Where there is no collection it is difficult to get the 
crowd to disperse. You see that in Hyde Park any Sunday. 

“Send the multitude away,” said the twelve, “that they may 
go into the towns and country round about, lodge and get 
victuals.” It was a picnic, not just a public meeting. All picnics 
are divine opportunity. “Give ye them to eat... make them 
sit down by fifties in a company . . . and they did eat and were 
all filled.” What a lovely story! 

These family holidays took us to many places of some 
historical or topographical interest. My father was ever combin- 
ing, or attempting to combine, history with holidays, profit with 
pleasure. I have been to Bannockburn, and heard of that great 
day in 1314 when the English were defeated and driven for 
centuries from Scottish soil. I have been to Flodden Field; I 
have been to Sheriffmuir; and to Pinkie where Johnnie Cope 
fought and lost the Battle of Prestonpans. 

The family, on occasions, for the day, sought the seaside and 
the sands with spades and buckets, paddling and indeed bathing 
(for the boys only), and all the joy of the open air. Traprain Law 
was pointed out to me at the coast, as one of the first fortresses 
of the Romans, and from Clyde to Tweed, I have seen the 
moraines which were the mounds upon which the Romans built 
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their fortresses at the junction of the waters or some other spot 
which commanded the terrain. 

All this was good holiday-making, I used to think, but it was 
pretty hard work, for we all had to take our share in transporting 
the eatables and, more depressingly, in carrying home the residue, 
even if it were only the empty bottles and used plates. 

We had—it was a kind of ark of the covenant of holidays—a 
particularly inconvenient and clumsy picnic-basket of reddish 
wicker, about a foot and a half long and a foot wide, with a lid, 
also of wicker, which was pinioned by a large steel skewer. It 
had been designed by a man of imagination. It would have been 
inconceivable by any ordinary mortal. This basket was a difficult 
thing to carry. It knocked on one’s thigh, if one carried it by its 
top handle; it was too unwieldy for one’s shoulder; you could 
not sling it over your back—but for all its faults I would not 
mind seeing it once again. It was a veritable symbol of our 
holiday. There could be no holiday without it. It contained these 
delicious things of which memory long retains in recollection, 
and which cannot be recaptured for all the gold ever minted from 
all the kitchens and all the cookshops of all the world today. 

The railway train was used for the farther-off expeditions. 
Thomas Cook himself was not a more careful student of the 
time-tables and special excursions than our family. Bradshaw, 
and its more compact Scottish equivalent, Murray’s Diary and 
Time-table, were almost a family Bible to us. We knew where we 
could go farthest, most comfortably, for the least expenditure. 
The train journey was never by any means the least important 
part or the least enjoyable part of the going forth and coming in. 

They cured me—these rail journeys—of the boyish ambition 
to be an engine-driver. I saw him at his work and cared not for 
his appearance; this black-visaged man was outside my usual 
reckoning, and I had a proper apprehension of the unknown. I 
was content with the railway compartment. I did not aspire to 
the footplate. I was not among the adventuresome sort who 
wanted to climb up on to the engine floor, nor did I ever have 
a passion to collect the numbers or the names of these mechanical 
monsters. If I had a fancy for work on the railway it was of a 
different sort. It was the stationmaster with his silk hat and gold 
braid whom I admired but whom I could never hope to succeed. 
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He was too far above even vaulting youthful ambition. I looked 
up to him none the less. 

My father knew several of them, these Railway Gods, and 
among his acquaintances was one of the most distinguished men 
I have ever met—Mr. William Graham, who was a guard on the 
London to Edinburgh train. 

This William Graham was a man of great dignity and consider- 
able importance; he had a black, pointed beard like King Edward. 
He travelled with kings of all sorts and kept his position with 
him. They might lose the common touch. He never did. There 
might be a king, a couple of dukes, even a foreign princeling or 
two, as well as commercial travellers on the train, but he, Mr. 
Graham, was unique—there was only one guard, and I some- 
times think that the prestige of the Brigade of Guards was either 
inspired by him, or he in turn inspired by it, so majestically did 
he stand above the rank of ordinary men! 

Years later, in New York, I learned from Elizabeth Arden, 
the famous beauty culture expert and millionairess, that her name 
was Graham and that she was a descendant of the same family 
as Mr. William Graham, my father’s friend, whose distinctions 
I had admired and envied in those early days. The Grahams go 
far. There is something in race. 

It was, however, neither the guards of the great trains nor the 
engine-drivers nor their mates, nor even the stationmasters, that 
interested me most. We used to go to Portobello. At that time it 
was a pleasant, detached seaside burgh on the Firth of Forth 
near Edinburgh, but now bound up by iron rails and municipal 
boundaries to the City of Edinburgh itself. My mother had us on 
the beach in the forenoon, paddling, donkey rides, castle in the 
sand: and then in the afternoon—I have an idea that she tired 
of it, and who can blame her for there were five of us?—she 
used to withdraw us relatively early from this scene of youthful 
activity—we all in a party—made way up to the teashop at the 
corner of Tower Street where they had the hottest and best tea 
I can recollect. They also sold there round pastries—most 
delicious with melted sugar congealed on the top and three or 
four currants in the centre, one alone of which would condemn 
me to die of indigestion today! In those days I never could eat 
too many of them. 
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Where is it now—the way I used to eat— 

Who gave indigestion its certain seat? 

Who pray enthroned it at the heart of things? 
Who made it solid? 

Who denied it wings? 


Tea over, on those Portobello days, we made for the railway 
station and sat on the platform, often for an hour, waiting for 
the appropriate suburban train to take us back to Haymarket 
Station in Edinburgh. 

It was then that I decided, if ever I became a railwayman, I 
would be a shunter. I admired the shunter’s skill in handling 
the pole he carried, the dexterity of his wrist, the way in which 
wagon after wagon rolled along unerringly to the end of the 
yard. My ideal then was the shunter; he had no gold braid or 
peak cap, or even a pointed beard, but there he stood in the 
middle of his series of railway lines, joining trains here, detaching 
trucks there, managing traffic in an atmosphere of serenity and 
skill, wearing a waistcoat with black sateen sleeves. 

So, if I am to admit my earliest ambitions—and I gladly do 
so—it was not the eloquence of the pulpit, or the skill of the 
craftsman, or the rich panoply of the soldier which aroused in 
me the maximum of emulation, it was the shunter, and I pay 
my tribute to him down the years. No conjurer, and I have seen 
Cinquevalli and I have seen Sandow, no manipulator of bones 
and muscles, and I have placed myself in the hands of some, 
stands so high either in memory or esteem as these shunters at 
Portobello on the long summer afternoons while we awaited the 
train after hours of playing on the beach. 

These were the little holidays, the daily holidays, the holidays 
that began by leaving home in the morning and returning to our 
resting beds at home the same evening. They were good holidays; 
money didn’t enter very much into them—they didn’t seem to 
cost very much apart from special occasions such as the tearoom 
in Portobello. We rarely, however, went to places of public 
refreshment and resort. We carried our rations and we brought 
back our own waste paper for fire lighting. We brought back our 
empty bottles, and did not leave them, as is today the practice, 
to annoy holiday-makers. We were model picnickers. 

The longer holidays were of a different pattern and I was of 
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the fortunate class who had many country connexions. Both my 
father and mother came from the land—my father from the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire and my mother from the Border 
hills. This gave the Darlings a foot in both families. Sometimes 
I went to Lanarkshire to my father’s folk and sometimes to the 
Borders to my mother’s folk. When we went to Lanarkshire it 
was to Covington, where my grandfather still had his meal mill. 
He was approaching his ninetieth year. 

These were not the days of organized games, holiday camps, 
portable wireless or gramophones. We just got our old clothes 
together, and were packed off for a month or longer to stay with 
kith and kin. We were absorbed in the household we joined, 
helped with the hay, ran errands, opened gates for cattle, drove 
sheep, weeded the garden paths, waded in the burn, collected 
the eggs, delivered the milk and went to church on Sundays. 

The days seemed to be endless. There were no urgent, hectic, 
anxious times. Everything was different from town—placid, 
agreeable, smooth, everything unending. Each day seemed longer 
than its predecessor—one was tired but never weary. How one 
ate! How one searched around and found things of interest—the 
wild birds, rabbits, weasels, stoats, guddling for trout, catching 
minnows and frogs—a myriad of occupations, undirected, uncon- 
trived, but freely falling into our eager, happy hands. These 
are recollections of holidays on farms with country. folk 
generally. 

When we went to the Border country we stayed with my 
mother’s only brother—a bachelor who lived with a series of 
housekeepers. What a withdrawn and lonely life it was in that 
remote farmhouse in the hills between Galashiels and Stow. 
I heard much later that he had a disappointment in love and 
that, having once had his hand declined, had done with the 
sex for the remainder of his days. So, indeed, it appeared. 

He farmed Hawk Burn, was a solitary man, and I often won- 
dered how I would feel had my life been his. I offer the opinion 
that when holiday times came and my sister’s sons came in upon 
my set ways and solitude, I would have taken it badly, but he 
never seemed to mind the invasion; in fact, I think he had a 
secret pleasure in my brothers and myself, sturdy, talkative town 
lads, whose great ambition was to induce him to talk—an 
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ambition in which they rarely succeeded. He it was who took 
me to St. Boswell’s Market, for he was a great breeder of sheep, 
and with him I went to Kelso Ram Sale. From him I learned 
something of the hardness of the life on what is now called 
“a marginal farm’—how hard a living was to be wrung from 
the unresponsive, stony soil under an often grim and nearly 
always windy sky. 

There was a time when I was going to be a farmer. The in- 
dependence of the life, the lack of any necessity to consider 
others, very much appealed to me, and I think I might have gone 
that way if circumstances had not moved otherwise. 

This uncle of mine fell ill—a grievous illness which took him 
away in early manhood. The tragedy of life was not very 
apparent to me in these days, but I did glimpse something of the 
way life took him. He had great simplicity, a native kindness 
and an immense satisfaction in the management and work of a 
large and difficult farm. His ends and purposes were all innocent 
and good, and yet he was smitten with cancer which took him 
away all too young from the many who, like me, must have 
admired and loved him. 

He gave us great holidays—not that he ever provided any- 
thing in the way of holiday-making except work, adequate 
hospitality, immense quantities of food and drink and scores of 
acres over which we could roam or climb or walk to our hearts’ 
content. Unlike the farm in the west, where we were expected 
to do something for our board and lodging on holidays, he didn’t 
expect anything. Perhaps he was wiser. 

We sought out tasks and imposed them upon ourselves, 
although it is very doubtful if they were of any use to him or, 
indeed, to anyone. There was the Hawk Burn, for example. I 
had read about the Nile and its great Barrage Dam. I made a 
dam in the Hawk, carrying big stones and building them in with 
turf. It was a design for a vast irrigation project—a swimming 
pool, perhaps—but the Lammas floods came and washed it all 
down. It was a lesson. We build, but others inhabit. We construct, 
but time and an ever-rolling flood bears all its sons away. I 
planted acorns but never saw the oaks. 

I cut young saplings and made a walking stick. I devised a 
wood whistle with a sliding bark cover. I made a bow. 
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Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 

Bring me my chariot of fire! 
1 was, as all boys are, mystic, romantic, obscure, futile, but I was 
on holiday! No restraints, no hindrances, no past, no future— 
mine was the world of daydreams—dreams that came true 
enough to make an earthly paradise so enduring that the very 
shadow of its recollection is happiness and joy today. 

Holidays such as were my good fortune as a boy cannot be 
contrived by parents or guardians. They can best serve by stand- 
ing out of the picture. They have no place. They don’t understand 
the thoughts of youth, and it is just as well. They have had—or 
didn’t have—their dayspring from on high. There is truth in the 
assertion that except ye become as little children this paradise 
is not for you. It is well. Growing old is the inevitable business of 
adults. They have their new worlds to conquer—their thrones to 
win. Let them be content and leave paradises for those who can 
create their own. The flaming sword must still guard the Garden 
of Eden which is the enduring playground of the young. 


HE TRAVELS THE SAFEST 
WHO TRAVELS ALONE 


When I was at home, I was in a better place: 
but travellers must be content. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


IT was in May, 1904, I made my way to London. I went by the 
day train with silk hat in leather hat-box and iron trunk in which 
were my frock coat, black waistcoat and striped trousers, which 

were the costume for young men in the drapery in those days. 
I wore a navy suit. 

My father saw me off .. . I had farewelled my mother and the 
rest of the family at home. I was conscious of being very much 
the centre figure of the affair. I was the first to leave home— 
“the first break in the family circle” was how my father put it. 
“Be sure and write every week,” my mother bade me. She had 
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in mind some of her own generation whom the goldfields of 
Ballarat or the wild lands of the U.S.A. had swallowed up— 
sunk without trace. “I’ll write,” I promised, and I kept my 
promise all the years, in sickness or in health, in fortune fair or 
foul. I am writing yet—the cacoethes scribendi possesses me— 
but I am more proud of having written to my mother than of 
any of my other writing. It was always a duty—and often a 
pleasure—I know of no other vow which, kept, has given me 
such rich satisfaction. 

We went to the station in a horse-drawn cab of strange- 
smelling leather and lurching springs, a horse clip-clopping its 
way down the hill, my father full of admonition, I ready for the 
adventure—these I remember as though it were yesterday. My 
father never missed a train. He followed the opposite procedure 
to that advised by G. K. Chesterton. Chesterton never missed a 
train by following the infallible method of always arriving in time 
to miss the preceding one. My father usually gave himself a 
full half-hour. He verified the platform, checked his tickets, saw 
the luggage labelled and placed in the van and all the rest. He 
missed much in life, my father did—I often feel—but he never 
missed a train. It might almost be his epitaph. I can think of 
less honourable ones. 

This train (Caledonian Station, Edinburgh, to St. Pancras, 
London, Caledonian and Midland Railways) began its journey 
from Edinburgh. I was seated, third class, my trunk under the 
seat, my hat-box and umbrella on the rack, a good half-hour 
before the hour of starting, according to plan. My father plied me 
with counsel through the carriage window and told me once 
again of his own London days. 

Then a crisis arose. The train was due to start in five minutes. 
I was alone in the carriage. There were no corridors in those days. 
A woman of thirty, stylish, attractive, came into the carriage 
attended by a porter. She had a lot of luggage. My father looked 
at me with concern. I was more attracted than dismayed. Here 
was company for the journey, I thought. My father thought 
otherwise. He entered the carriage. He reached up and took my 
hat-box and umbrella from the rack. “William,” he said, “your 
trunk.” His wishes were unmistakable. I pulled my trunk out 
from beneath the seat and followed him, dragging it to another 
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carriage where a man and a woman and two children were 
already in possession. I got myself into position and again 
through the window prepared for the final farewell. “You will 
be better in this carriage,” said my father. I did not show ready 
agreement, and he saw it. “Let me advise you,” he said, “never 
travel alone with a female whom you don’t know in a railway 
carriage.” And so with that advice I left for London. I have to 
confess it. I looked for the lady at St. Pancras. I didn’t see her. 
She must have alighted at some intermediate station. 

I satisfied myself that there would be other adventures. I felt 
life rich in opportunities. I consoled myself. I could discard a 
few and I was right. There were many more to come. 


LONDON AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE CENTURY 


Sir, he lived in London and hung loose upon society. 
DR. JOHNSON. 


BEFORE I move on to the next chapter in this discursive record 
of travelled roads I want to pause and look around the world 
I then lived in but which is now gone for ever—and a day. 
It was a world—this lower-middle-class world of London—of 
cheap, attractive, alluring, appetizing food. The Swiss, the 
French, the Italians and the Greeks did it for us. They came out 
of Soho, once a very English place, and all over the West End 
and in the suburbs they set up the little café and the distinctive 
restaurant. The old English eating-house began to disappear. 
“Good pull-up for carmen” is no longer a sign one sees by 
the roadside. It has been displaced by the tea bar, the milk bar 
and even less lovely alternatives. 

Life is poorer. I think carmen are hungrier. The restaurants 
were places of character. The management was individual and 
personal. The proprietor, his wife even more proprietorial often 
than the proprietor, an aged waiter who might be the proprietor’s 
father usually constituted the staff of the place. The tables were 
either of marble or more usually covered with spotless white 
tablecloths of coarse texture. A napkin was available for every 
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customer. The service counter was gay. In summer, I remember 
the home-made lemonade which stood cool and inviting—a real 
lemon crowning the carafe like a great yellow cork. In winter there 
was tea, but not much—coffee always and very good—but, best 
of all, chocolate. (Was the name d’Allessandri in the Edgware 
Road where they served the chocolate hot, creamy, rich and 
foaming? There ought to be a memorial plaque where the shop 
once stood: memorial plaques are to be seen reminding the 
public of less momentous and less memorable things.) 

There were pastries. They were called patisseries, but it did not 
need a French name to instruct the hungry youth of these days 
that these were very different to the pastries of the English baker. 
There were more solid things. I always went for the Vienna steak, 
fried onions and fried potatoes. I know what we millions think 
of Vienna steak. I know what the Ministers of Food mean when 
they say that there is an allocation of meat for manufacturing 
purposes. I, in fact, know the worst, but-I also did know the best. 
Vienna steak was made of fresh steak beef, minced for the pur- 
pose, bound with a fresh egg and flour and fried in good fat. It 
was as good as an authentic prime English steak, but the Vienna 
method made it tastier, easier to chew, more flavourful, and for 
me the most delectable of dishes. There were wines also—good 
hard red wine or sound strong white wine incredibly cheap—the 
kind of wine that R. H. Mottram was going to call in 1914 the 
immortal “Vinky Blinky.” 

They are gone, these places, with the persons who ran them 
and the rich odours which emanated from them, and all the 
fruit drinks of the American continent are no compensation for 
their absence. 

There were other places for hungry souls: “Harris the Sausage 
King,” for example, who set forth in his windows for all to see 
pans of sizzling sausages that none would have dared to compare 
with what is called today a hamburger. There was Sam Isaacs, 
the pioneer of the first-class fried-fish shops. His windows—he 
had one shop at the business end of Tottenham Court Road and 
another in the Strand—were decorated with a flat-fish device 
surmounted by the indisputable slogan: “This Is The Plaice.” 

London had lots of folk who lived in lodgings and who did 
their own cooking. The hawkers’ stalls and cheap food-shops 
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offered flavourable provender in abundance. Stewing mutton— 
scrag, as it was called down at Walham Green—cost me 4d. a 
pound. You could get fish for the same price, and if you had a 
big household or were going to give a party you could get a bass 
of fish—a kind of basketful—for 2s. 6d., carriage paid from Hull 
or Grimsby. Steak was 8d. a pound, beer or cider was 2d. a pint. 
Whisky—real Scotch—was 3s. 6d. a bottle, claret or Sauterne 
was ls. 9d. or 2s.—no wonder this is a world in revolt. It has 
something to revolt about when one recalls these days of plenty 
for the poor and riotous abundance for the rich. 

It was a roomier world and you will not persuade me that it 
was a harder one. I rested in Rowton House, Hammersmith, for 
is. a night, and in Carrington House at Deptford for 9d., where 
the company was as good as any connoisseur of humanity could 
desire. We were all poor by modern standards. We had no Health 
Service or Unemployment Pay, but we got through all right. In 
1914 this so-called starved, impoverished, slum-dwelling people 
proved themselves, in Chesterton’s words, to be a match for one 
of the iron armies of the world. That was not done on tinned 
ham or any one of its variations. By their fruits ye shall know 
them. Ye do not gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. 

Clothes were good and cheap. There were tailors in the land 
and proud of it, too. Fifty shillings was a cheap suit. I wore 
morning coat and fancy waistcoat with striped trousers which 
didn’t cost me more than SOs., and I still recollect my first pair 
of patent boots (a little tight) with calf uppers for which I paid 
16s. 6d. Good shirts were 6s. 6d. and white ordinary day shirts 
such as a draper could wear for two or even three days cost 
2s. 6d. at more than one of the men’s shops. 

I smoked—I could afford it easily—cigars, cigarettes and a 
pipe. Havana cigars were Is., the finest sort were only 2s. 6d., and 
there were English cigars at 6d. My cigarettes were ld. for five. 
I favoured a brand called Bandit, if I recollect rightly, and there 
was another well-known brand, 2d. for ten. There were very 
costly cigarettes at 6d. for ten, and one expected gold tips for 
that price. My daily paper was 1d.—my evening one was 4d. 
I bought the World’s Classics for 1s. and Cassell’s National 
Library also in cloth for 6d. William T. Stead published the 
Penny Poets, and there was a penny People’s Classic in which I 
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first read Thoreau and Rousseau and Marcus Aurelius. Many a 
night I had at a music hall or theatre, with a meal before and a 
drink after, for three or four shillings, and once (unforgettably) 
I supped with a young lady at Pinolis (for 1s. 6d.), took her to 
the Royal Music Hall in Holborn and home in a growler for less 
than half a sovereign. 

In this recollection of travelled roads this interruption has its 
place. The appetite I had, the tirelessness of mind and body, the 
inexhaustible exuberance which life provoked—these I definitely 
recall because some have traduced these years before 1914. It 
will not go unchallenged. I know better. I know better, and 
despite two wars there is still much living testimony to confirm 
my tale of the tender grace of the days that are dead. 


AN EMPEROR AS A COMPANION 
BY THE WAY 


I have had playmates 

I have had companions 

In the days of childhood 

In my joyful school days. 
CHARLES LAMB. 


THERE are few lonely travelled roads—there are always some 
companions. My companions have been many and I have been 
fortunate. I retain only pleasant recollections of them. 

Doubtless we differed: doubtless we had disagreements: 
doubtless I took the wrong turning—or they did—it does not 
matter. They and I, in God’s good time, will arrive, or-—question- 
ing thought—have already arrived. 

They are men and women, but they are now—most of them— 
shadows which I cannot pursue. My shadowy companions prove 
to be the real ones. They abide. They were ideas, and mostly 
books which embraced ideas; and behind the books there were 
men—the men who made them. They companioned with me. It 
was with them I walked, strode, skipped, trotted, ran along these 
oftentimes-recalled travelled roads. 

On this gleaming April day on which I write these words, it is 
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the companionship of an Emperor I recall. “To talk with kings 
and keep your virtue,” Kipling tells us, is not easy; it is one of 
his tests of manhood; but I boldly claim I have kept company 
with the Emperor of the Roman Empire itself. I would not boast 
of it, if it were mine alone. I would have felt—had I been granted 
such an honour exclusively—too proud to proclaim such an ad- 
vantage over ordinary mortals. I claim it because it is not only 
mine, but yours, too, if you want it. You need no royal appoint- 
ment. The Emperor waits. He is at your command, which is 
more than is the President of the United States or the head of 
the Soviet Union, or even (God bless her) Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II. 

This Emperor who waits for you to make his acquaintance is 
known as the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and he has 
been waiting for any who would seek the company of his 
thoughts since the Christian era. He was an Emperor in Rome 
when the early Christians were seeking martyrdom for their faith 
as if it were a crown of gold. He was Emperor then, and looked, 
doubtless, on them as now, with a stoic but pitying eye. 

Who presented me to Marcus Aurelius I do not remember. 
I read him when an apprentice draper first. It may have been 
Duncan Davies or Daniel Anthony Evans—I owe much to 
Welshmen and acknowledge it—sufficient that my first copy of 
his writing is dated “London, 1905” in my youthful handwriting. 
It is George Long’s translation, published by George Bell and 
Son at Covent Garden in 1902. It is one of what was called the 
Light and Life Books, sold at 1s. each. In this series the 
publishers put the Emperor into unusual company. Here—I 
transcribe from the title page—are some of the other books 
in this series: The Greatest Thing Ever Known, by Ralph 
Waldo Trine; Billy and Hans and My Squirrel Friends, by W. J. 
Stillmann; Mathematical Law in the Spiritual World, by Eustace 
Miles, M.D.; Aurora Leigh, by Mrs. Browning . . . these are 
some of the titles. It was a different reading public in 1902 to that 
which we know today; it had a liking for “variety,” as an old 
friend declared when he expressed a preference for mixed 
pickles. 

My Marcus went half round the world with me and is still 
my companion. I presented myself as a shopman, but none knew 
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that I was proof against the tiresome and boring, for had I not 
read the words of an Emperor who told me: “How easy it is to 
repel and to wipe away every comparison which is troublesome 
or unsuitable and immediately to be in all tranquillity”? I found 
myself ill-adjusted—out of key with my circumstances, but an 
Emperor was at my elbow with his encouragements. 

“Practise thyself,” he said, “even in the things which thou 
despairest of accomplishing. For even the left hand, which is 
ineffectual for all other things for want of practice, holds the 
bridle more vigorously than the right hand: for it has been 
practised in this.” 

Sick of myself often and tired of asking what I was or what 
I ought to be, the Emperor led me: 

“Every moment think steadily as a Roman and a man to do 
what thou hast in hand with perfect and simple dignity, and 
feeling of affection, and freedom, and justice, and to give thyself 
relief from all other thoughts. Since it is possible,” he declared, 
“that thou mayest depart from life this very moment, regulate 
every act and thought, accordingly.” 

There was the battle, too—the Emperor has been in battles: 
he knew victory and defeat, and he could tell other soldiers some- 
thing that would support them. He recounted disease and sick- 
ness and the “cutting to pieces many thousands of cavalry and 
infantry,” and he remembered those who “died smeared all over 
with mud,” and the lice which destroyed Democritus “and other 
lice killed Socrates.” He knew it all and asked: 


“What means all this? Thou hast embarked: thou has made 
the voyage: thou art came to shore: get out: If indeed to 
another life, there is no want of gods—not even there. But if to 
a state without sensation, thou wilt cease to be held by pains and 
pleasures, and to be a slave to the vessel, which is as much 
inferior as that which serves it is superior. For the one is 
intelligence and deity. The other is earth and corruption.” 


The Emperor gave me his confidence, and confidence grew in 
me wherever I was, whatever I did. He never obtruded, this 
modest, unassuming companion of mine. 

“This is the chief thing,” he said. “Be not disturbed for all 
things are according to the nature of the universal and in a little 


time”—he went on—“thou wilt be nobody” (a touch of flattery 
there), “and nowhere like Hadrian and Augustus” (to whom 
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incidentally he had not introduced me). “Having fixed thine eyes 

on thy business, remembering it is thy duty to be a good man, 

do that without turning aside which seems to thee most just, 
but do it too with a good disposition—with modesty and without 
hypocrisy.” 

These many years I seem to have known Marcus Aurelius. 
Life did not go well for him. His wasn’t a success story as 
emperors go: his son was a scoundrel, but he was man to the 
end as well as emperor. 

He died on active service. The night he died the Captain of 
the Guard asked him to name the watchword for the night. He 
said let it be “Equinamitas!” It is a good watchword, please 
God, for Death as well as for Life. 


ONE DAY OUT OF MANY DAYS 


And that each day is like a year, 
A year whose days are long. 
OSCAR WILDE. 


“A DAY on 2 Farm,” “A Doctor’s Day,” “My First Day in 
Parliament” . . . there are books or articles on these and many 
kindred subjects covering the twenty-four hours, but who has 
written “A Day in a Draper’s Shop”? I could tell of many such 
days, but I have forgotten more than I remember. “Each day is 
like a year,” wrote Oscar Wilde, “a year whose days are long.” 

I try to recall one day in William Whiteley’s, the Great 
Universal Providers, in Bayswater at the beginning of the century. 

It began this day—a day without special incident, an ordinary 
day—at about 6 a.m. The staff of great emporia in these times 
“lived in.” “Living in” was a survival of the early days of shop- 
keeping when the good apprentice, who had usually paid a good 
premium, lived, boarded and lodged with his master, sat at his 
table, ate the same food as he did, and slept (as a rule in the attic, 
it is true) under his roof. The shop in due time—such is progress 
—outgrew the shopkeeper, and he no longer lived above his shop, 
although he might live above his means. He lived away from his 
shop—in London, in the new Putneys, Streathams and Kensing- 
tons which had come into being as residential areas for the 
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growing and rapidly prospering middle-class of these days. Those 
of the bigger shopkeeping sort quit the districts in which their 
shops lay and became dwellers in mansion flats or mansion villas 
which were indeed all but mansions. They kept up very good 
establishments. The shop remained, and above it, very often, as 
in, for example, Jones and Higgins of Peckham or Green and 
Edwards in the Finchley Road, the staff lived in. 

To “live in” was not a mystical introspection. To “live in” 
was a condition of employment and economical employment. 
“Living in” quarters were tied houses or the shopkeeping equiva- 
lent. The accommodation was part of the remuneration of the 
shopworker even if he did not desire it—or indeed, in some 
instances, even if he did not avail himself of it. The practice of 
some of the larger shops was different from Jones and Higgins 
and the suburban shops generally. In Wallis’s of Holborn, men, 
for example, dwelt in old-style houses in Hatton Garden. 
Whiteley’s had a street of one-time private houses for their 
women employees off Westbourne Grove, and for their men a 
large specially built block of hostel character in Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater—next the Paddington Baths in those days. 

The day of a draper began for me in Queen’s Road, Bayswater, 
at about 6 a.m. The porter called us, hammering with his fist on 
each bedroom door. We were three in a room. Each of us had 
a bed. Fitted below the window, by which light entered but out of 
which we could not see, were drawers for our clothes—two small 
drawers and two long drawers each. There was one chair. There 
were three mats. There were no other fixtures or indeed furnish- 
ings—no hangings, no curtains, the place was as austere as a 
monk’s cell. I make no complaint. The room was clean, adequate, 
spartan if you like, but it served. At 7 a.m. we were due at 
Westbourne Grove—a few minutes away—for what was called 
“squadding.” In our oldest clothes, collarless—the exquisites 
used a muffler or some sort of neckcloth—unshaven and un- 
washed, we sallied forth at the double. 

We were admitted through the rear entrance and went at once 
to the departments. There we “squadded.” We dusted chairs, 
polished counters, took down wrappers, and set everything in 
order for the business of the day. By 7.45 a.m., or 8 a.m. at the 
latest, we had finished and we were free to return to the dormi- 
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tory to wash, shave and arrange ourselves. Breakfast was from 
8 a.m. It was served in the basement of the store. Tea or coffee, 
bread and butter—it was before the devilish days of butter 
substitutes—were served free. It was part of our wages. An extra 
could be bought: a rasher for a penny, or an egg or some smoked 
fish—a kipper, finnon haddock or a bloater (what appetites we 
had—and on reflection what good food it was!), and so, 
replenished, we were ready for the next duty of the day. 

Men in drapery shops in the early nineteen-hundreds wore 
black frock-coats with gros-grain facings, and striped trousers. 
It was the uniform of the trade, just as much as a butcher wore 
a blue-and-white striped apron or a housemaid an apron with a 
cap over a black dress. We wore white shirts and black ties and 
black shoes or boots. We were a very seemly lot considering our 
wages ranged from £20 per annum up to (I imagine, for I never 
attained it) £120 a year; “living in,” of course. Some mocked at 
shop-assistants in the drapery, but I didn’t then—and don’t now. 
Seemliness, order, discipline have been scoffed at and are held 
to be archaic, but a certain seemliness, order and discipline goes 
a long way to making a better society than their sometimes 
preferred antitheses, which are unseemliness, disorder and 
indiscipline. 

At 9 a.m. we were all at our departments; some in saloons such 
as carpets or costumes, and the rest of us entrenched behind long 
counters. In front, to receive the customers, were the managers, 
superintendents or shop-walkers. They accosted the customers, 
inquired their needs and conducted them to the assistant who 
was to serve. 

“Cashmeres, Mr. Darling,” announced Mr. Nicholas, giving the 
lady a chair. “What is your pleasure? What may I get you? 
Something in cashmere?”—these were the ready-made phrases 
we used. 

The customer fumbled in her reticule in this instance. The 
monstrous bags of today, which remind me of portmanteaux, 
were not then the vogue—something more elegant was used, not 
infrequently attached to a belt. A scrap of woollen fabric was 
produced and handed to the assistant. “I want some material to 
match, if you please,” was the request. Now, William Whiteley’s 
were Universal Providers. We had everything from parrots to 
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pins, and all London came seeking what could be found nowhere 
else. We must not fail at Whiteley’s. 

“This is very near. This would go well with it. How would you 
like a contrast?”—at this stage these were some of the sug- 
gestions which sought to cover the fact that what was sought was 
not to be found. Usually the salesman succeeded; selling was an 
art in these days and suggestion was often successful. A purchase 
was made: the entry was written out in duplicate. “Sign, please,” 
called loudly, brought the shop-walker to the counter. Cash was 
tendered and conveyed to a cash-desk. Receipt was put into the 
parcel and the customer sailed away—satisfied. 

It was not, however, always thus. “I must seek elsewhere,” 
asserted the customer. The shop-walker had to be called. This 
was a heinous offence. This was a “swop.” 

“Madam wants a cashmere exactly to match, sir.” The shop- 
walker examines the pattern. “Have you seen the new shade 
in cashmere? I think the contrast very pretty’—again the 
standard responses were offered, and this time by a veritable high 
priest of shopmen. It might succeed. It might avail nothing, and 
the customer left unserved with bows of regret. An inquest was 
then held. “Why did you not call me earlier?” demands the shop- 
walker. “Did you offer to procure it for her? Didn’t you tell her 
of new stock coming in tomorrow?” 

These were suitable observations on the loss of a sale. To have 
many swops was not good. It augured incompetence—lack of 
selling capacity—and could lead to the sack. 

Young men must sell. “You are not a museum attendant; you 
are a salesman.” Such was the current philosophy in those days of 
the customer-shop-assistant relationship. 

At twelve o’clock the first went off for lunch—downstairs to 
the basement for soup and meat and potatoes and thin beer. 
At two the busy afternoon began. Half the day was over. 

The afternoon behind the counter had somehow a different 
quality, a different feel from the forenoon. One had the im- 
pression that the first part was the worst part and it was over. 
It was two o’clock, tea was at four, closing at six, supper at 
seven—three hours’ freedom before it was locking-up time at 
ten... these forward-facing ruminations helped sore feet, weary 
‘eine for customers, frantic efforts to sell what we hadn’t got, 
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and all the other physical and mental burdens of the shopman. 

Customers differed in the afternoon. The morning customers 
were the well-to-do. Shopping with them was a social exercise 
rather than a search for the things needful. The afternoon 
customers were purposeful; they were shoppers; they were not 
customers in the exact sense; they took their custom where they 
liked, and had to be handled all the more firmly because of this 
independence of theirs. They included classes rarely seen in the 
morning. They used to list them . . . the lady who was matching 
a piece of cloth from last year’s dress and must have an exact 
match, the lady who was shopping for a friend, the lady who was 
only looking round, the lady who rather liked the material 
but would like a pattern to consider it, the lady who was 
accepting the invitation to look—“there is no pressure to buy”— 
all these graced the afternoon. There were brighter sorts, too. 
The lady who was buying three or four dress-lengths for herself 
and her daughters—she was a solace and a source of substantial 
commission to the fortunate who was favoured to wait on her... 
and the lady who had had a selection of patterns by post and— 
with no trouble involved—was prepared to order now. There was 
the wedding order and, less fastidious, the mourning order—such 
customers gladdened the hearts of salesmen. 

Tea at four or so made a break. Only one might leave the 
counter at a time—ten minutes was allotted—but it was agreeable 
to meet other salesmen and salesgirls. Acquaintance was made, 
assignments were contrived. Humanity broke through. 

Back at the counter after tea the minutes fled. Squadding, 
tidying-up shelves, taking down displays, dressing or undressing 
windows and packing up made time fly, and by seven at the 
latest we were down for supper. Bread, cheese, beer, water was 
the fare. The well-to-do, those with external resources, scorned 
this plain diet, but I took it for lack of a better. Scotsmen often 
saved by economizing on the sustenance which otherwise their 
own pocket must provide. Most nights I went to supper. 

If the night was fine I went for a walk—Westbourne Grove, 
Queen’s Road, Bishop’s Road, Bayswater Road, Notting Hill— 
these provided the compass, and I invariably walked alone. There 
was no library. There was no reading room. There was no open 
door for those who lived in the early nineteen-hundreds. 
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I found pubs—the “Redan,” the “Prince Albert” (we called it 
the P.A.) and the “Royal Oak”: they were hospitable doors, and 
on occasions when I wanted company I ventured there. We drank 
strong brown beer—a contrast from the watery ale which we got 
for nothing or as part of our wages under living-in. 

These English pubs had an attraction for me. They differed 
from the bars of my native land. There was familiarity if not 
friendliness, and I was predisposed in their favour. 

They were being rediscovered just at this time, I imagine. Over 
the hill from the “Redan,” in Westbourne Grove, Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, unknown to me—or by me—was shaping into 
becoming their poet. I had got as far as Shenstone: 


Who e’er has travell’d life’s dull round 
Where’er his stages may have been 
Must sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


Inns and their urban equivalents, pubs, had more than a casual 
interest for me, lonely, interested in life and my fellows, 
absorbent of experience—there was nothing to compete with 
them. The tea-shops, the eating houses, the Italian or Greek café 
—all these had obstacles. They could not be entered casually and 
left as casually. They were places defined as such—full of 
interest, full of self-interest. Pubs were just pubs: one came and 
went. 

The teetotallers have not been able to devise a counter- 
attraction, although Birmingham, I hear in 1950, is trying. The 
pub will win not because it sells intoxicants but because it is— 
wonderful words—“free and easy.” So, anyway, I found it in 
these years before twenty. I met people. I did not succumb to 
temptation. I found warmth and comfort in pubs, and would be 
ungrateful if I did not set it down in this record of travelled 
roads. 

Few were the nights, however, on which I went to pubs. I 
hadn’t the money. Mostly I had my walk and got back early to 
my cubicle bedroom. There I read—elbows on the fixed chest of 
drawers, making the most of the light overhead. It seemed always 
cold in that bedroom. I never remember it as warm. I used often 
to be undressed and in bed at nine o’clock—undressed, I have- 
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written, but this was not so usually. I took off my day clothes, 
but put on an extra vest and even a jacket on top of sleeping 
clothes to keep in the heat. 

My dilemma was that if I read I became cold, and if I sought 
warmth by going to bed there was no light by which I could 
see to read. Bed or books—not both—I had to make my choice, 
and bed usually won with a hungry lad. 

Very early in life I fell in love with sleep—not that I was sloth- 
ful I assert, but because it took me away from the wearisome, 
the boring, the unpleasant into another land. I learned many 
Sayings about sleep in these days—in fact, I could compile an 
anthology almost from memory. I liked Kipling most of all: 


Weary they turn from the scroll and crown, 
Fetter and prayer and plough— 


It is their right in the Baths of Night 
Body and soul to steep, 
We wakeful: oh, pity us!— 

We must go back with Policeman Day— 
Back from the City of Sleep! 


I have another poem in my memory, one by Charles Mackay; 
it, too, praises sleep, and some lines well come here to complete 
this chapter : 


I have had my fill of pleasure; 


And age Was the best of them; 
And Sleep—worth all the rest of them. 


A SPECIALTY SALESMAN 


God will forgive me; it is His Trade. 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


THE absence of any formal training in a profession or trade 
often seemed to me to be a great disadvantage. How I envied the 
men who had a degree or could put letters after their names 
as chartered accountants or doctors. They seemed to have estab- 
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lished themselves. They had made a place for themselves in the 
world which was recognized and accepted, and men beat a path 
to their doorsteps. I never felt that about myself. I felt that the 
world was my oyster, and I had to go out and open it. My stock- 
in-trade was what wits I had, a degree of fluency in speech and 
a mind intelligent enough to learn the elements of the subject 
and conviction enough to expound them to those who, willy 
nilly, I might compel to listen. 

In this respect I was peculiarly suited to the needs of my 
generation. If I were asked to say what is the most remarkable 
development in my lifetime in commerce, I would say it is the 
Specialty Salesman. As far as I am aware, he has not been hailed 
at his true worth in any of the many books analysing the progress 
of our time, and yet he should be so eulogized. He has probably 
been the instrument of more social changes than any other. 

The preachers preach no better than they did in Jerusalem or 
in Corinth, the doctors may have enlarged their skills, but funda- 
mentally they are still associates of Aesculapius. Politicians have 
not got far from the Forum in Rome or the Acropolis of Athens. 
Society owes the descendants of those a little more—and how 
much it is—but no different in essence, and indeed, more surpris- 
ingly similar—the more they change the more they are the same. 

But the specialty salesman, he belongs to the new, expanding 
world of manufacture and commerce. He is purveyor of ideas 
realized, things useful, things necessary, things superfluous, things 
that I discovered no one wants naturally but must be persuaded 
to purchase. The specialty salesmen, for those who don’t know, 
are those who cultivate all the arts of salesmanship, sell some 
specialty, sell it direct to the consumer, sell it even without a 
sample but by word of mouth and persuasion. 

My first venture, I suppose, as a specialty salesman was trying 
to seli window tickets. I thought myself something of a penman 
and, while still an apprentice in the drapery trade, drew cards 
and did in fact sell them for a few pence to some small shop- 
keepers. I learned enough to know that while I might be success- 
ful as a salesman, somebody else would need to produce the 
goods. 

It was very much later—in my London days—that I took up 
the craft. During what I now look upon as a temporary 
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depression, when employment in the words of today was in short 
supply, when there was no unemployment pay, before Public 
Assistance was ever dreamed of in the sense we know it today, 
I found myself out of work for a prolonged period. Sir Edward 
Henry, who was then Commissioner of Police, came to my assis- 
tance, although he never knew it and although he never met me. 
I learned in a Rowton House in Hammersmith Road from a 
fellow guest of Lord Rowton that one could be a hawker, that 
one could sell anything without let or hindrance from the police, 
if one had a licence to do so, and feeling that this was a trifling 
obstacle to stand in my way I betook myself to the appropriate 
office and purchased for 5s. a hawker’s licence. I transcribe it 
on page 68 in order that it may be on record and as an 
encouragement for ali speciality salesmen in the days to come. 

Having acquired my hawker’s licence, I took up my stance in 
the gutter in Gray’s Inn Road. I walked along it not'so many 
months ago, and it is not the street it was in the days when I 
peddled my wares. Gray’s Inn Road had stalls and barrows and 
many other temptations along the pavement side for passers-by, 
and it was there that I stood with my tray offering my wares for 
sale. How far away these days seem and how far away they must 
seem to those who read in 1952 when I recount that what I sold 
were hatpins. Women wore hats in those days and hatpins were 
not only necessary but an attractive ornament. Every woman had 
one and most had two or three. Their heads ranged from the 
simple black glass ball to the highly filigreed and decorative in 
gold or silver. There were hatpin stands on every dressing-table. 

These hatpins cost me, if I remember rightly, from 6s. 6d. to 
Qs. a gross, and I used to sell them at anything from Id. to 6d. 
each. There was, of course, no purchase tax in these happy days, 
nor was there, fortunately, any price control. It was mostly young 
girls who bought these hatpins. I would not pretend that it was 
a good livelihood. One had to sell a lot to meet even the nominal 
costs of residence in Lord Rowton’s house. The charges in these 
days were 9d. and 1s. a night, the higher price being exacted by 
London County Council in the then newly opened Bruce House, 
Covent Garden, and the even more palatial premises in Deptford 
called Carrington House. Still, I was a specialty salesman, calling 
somewhat timorously the merits of my merchandise, greatly 
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encouraged by a Cockney woman who had the stall next which 
I stood. 

She remains romantically poised in my memory, not so much 
for what she was but for what she sold. She came right out of the 
Old Testament, and handed me a pomegranate. Pomegranates 
were, believe it or not, a common fruit on the kerbside in those 
days, and coster women would give them to impecunious hawkers 
with the grace of a Greek matron; and with the gift came all the 
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magic of the Mediterranean. She called me Sonny-boy and fre- 
quently attracted the attention of her own patrons—she did a 
larger trade than I—to the merits of my merchandise. Some 
nights I helped her to close down her stall; take down the super- 
structure, sheet it over with black tarpaulin, and give her and her 
one-armed husband who had been in the Navy a shove off down 
Gray’s Inn Road towards King’s Cross. There they housed their 
barrow, until another day called them forth to sell pomegranates, 
oranges, chestnuts, walnuts, apples, pears, bananas and all the 
rich fruit which today, being under control or beyond price at 
least, is certainly no longer seen in the by-ways of our cities. 

There is a diminution of all that barrow life that made the 
markets of past days. Local authorities have by-laws, of 
ceurse, and there must be sanitary inspectors. There are ups and 
downs for the street trader and he has few friends among those 
who would now order our lives, but I often think of the happy 
fraternity, jolly, hearty, generous, open-handed, laughing with 
rather than at their customers, poking fun at the parsimonious, 
generous to the needy, gay and lively and spirited in their 
business. They are gone now to a very considerable extent, and 
all the resplendent glories of plate-glass and modern window 
display do not compensate me for that motley company. 

I attempted to enlarge my stock-in-trade and business during 
this period under the protection of the licence of the Commis- 
sioner of Police, and went beyond the London Metropolitan area 
down into the country. I remember going to St. Osyth and doing 
good trade with the hatpins; and there was Burnham-on-Crouch 
that summer, where I helped a bathing-coach proprietor in the 
intervals of my more select commercial calling. 

That was hardly being a specialty salesman, however. Sitting 
on an old horse, pulling bathing coaches down to the water’s 
edge, unhooking the trace and returning to the side of the 
promenade, were none the less, during the long summer days, an 
entertaining interlude. It brought me my first experience of a 
bloater for tea, and I was well paid for all I did, especially when 
I lived rent free in a tarred wooden shed built against the wall 
of the back garden of my employer. 

But these were just preliminaries to the great art of the 
specialty salesman, and the years had to roll on in their many 
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vicissitudes before I found myself in the real fighting lines of my 
profession. It was to specialty salesmanship, when other avenues 
of employment failed me, that I turned. Each specialty salesman 
—and I don’t say it as a disparagement—had a card, and on the 
card displayed his name and sometimes his address. I found it 
wise never to put on the card the nature of my business. 

As a specialty salesman my leading success was selling fire- 
extinguishers. The fire-extinguisher may not appeal to many; it 
probably has an appeal to few. Nobody wants a fire; nobody 
likes to take a second jump, and in so doing imagine they are in 
need of a fire-extinguisher. But, well briefed, carefully instructed 
and informed by my company, I took the road to impress on 
all and sundry the need for protection against fire. Worcestershire 
was my territory. The modus operandi was to go to a village, call 
upon the lord of the manor and any lesser lords that might live 
there, the rector or vicar, the doctor, the most important shop- 
keepers, the miller, the banker and what you like, and, having 
handed out invitations to these with due explanation, a concourse 
was gathered on the village green or some suitable open space. 
There a temporary shed had been erected—two ends, a back and 
a roof, were put together. Into this inflammable material was 
heaped; a short speech was delivered; a match was put to the 
material, and when the blaze reached its height the specialty 
salesman—in this case myself—seized his appliance, and by a 
short, sharp movement brought its secret mechanism into play. 

“Play” was the word, for out of its nozzle there was projected 
—TI cannot forget the words—a stream of chemical fluid which 
turned into vapour in the great heat of the flames, effectively 
blanketing them and preventing re-ignition. The compound in 
the cylinder was, I assured my hearers, quite harmless—if it 
came in contact with clothing or upholstery it was only necessary 
to let it dry and it brushed off as easily as dry salt. 

This little exhibition, of which I did many, was not, of course, 
invariably successful. You cannot have much of a fire under 
these circumstances—there are limitations—but it was sufficiently 
impressive to encourage curiosity, and after the event was over, 
as a Specialty salesman, I called on those who had attended and 
impressed them with the merits of the appliance. Their indiffer- 
ence I frequently overcame. They must not miss this opportunity; 
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a fire might come, and when it did come one was entirely help- 
less without my appliance; anybody could see that with my 
appliance not only property but life would be saved. 

In these days specialty salesmen—I have no doubt it still 
obtains today—were not remunerated on a salary basis. They 
were paid on commission, and I found it not unprofitable. I 
immensely enjoyed the irresponsibility, the freedom and the 
interest of the life, and some of my happiest recollections are 
in Worcestershire. The fire-extinguishers which dot the landscape 
there are my enduring monuments. The ones I sold don’t 
deteriorate. They are inspected free—a wonderful investment in 
safety—but neither wild horses nor wire ropes would draw from 
me their name. This book is not for advertisements. 


TIRED OF LONDON 
BUT NOT TIRED OF LIFE 


He who is tired of London 
is tired of life. 
DR. JOHNSON. 


LIFE was becoming tiresome for me in London in 1907. I had 
had the sack; I had seen beneath the apparently ‘secure crust of 
middle-class life; I had had a fright in my experience as an 
unemployed man without a character; my spell as a street hawker 
did not encourage me to go on with that way of existence; and 
I hadn’t been home for four years—all these shook me. My 
foundations were uneasy, and the lure of London was wearing 
thin. I was impatient with my environment, conscious that I had 
got nowhere and determined this time to make a change and 
not have one imposed upon me. I would not wait for the sack. 
I would seize the initiative. 

I was at Peter Jones—a Victorian draper’s shop in Sloane 
Square—in those days, in the silk department. It was not the 
Peter Jones of today. Peter Jones, who had founded the business, 
was dead, and the business was dying. Knightsbridge had beaten 
Sloane Square in the battle for the custom of the fashionable. 
Harvey Nicholls and Woollands were now powerfully reinforced 
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by the additional attraction of the rebuilt and vigorous Harrods, 
and Sloane Square was left with its Court Theatre and its adjoin- 
ing railway station. 

I lived above the shop in King’s Road, Chelsea, and in my 
leisure I was the chairman of the Knightsbridge and Sloane 
Square branch of the Shop Assistants Union. It met in a hair- 
dresser’s shop and was not then a very lively branch. The fact 
that Harrods did not have a “living-in” system took away the 
then stock grievance of the shopmen, and in Peter Jones, 
Woollands and Harvey Nicholls, who practised “living-in,” there 
was a large element of employees who came from the provinces 
to get experience and did not look upon their work as other than 
a preparation for a return to family businesses out of London. 

The rest of the staff—the serious part of it—accepted con- 
ditions of employment, and rightly made the best of them. The 
“living-in” system had its faults, they felt, but they either endured 
or ameliorated them in their own fashion. I wasn’t making much 
of these outside activities, I felt—and my only pleasure was the 
Court Theatre. 

There the First Shaw Season had commenced. Granville 
Barker and Lillah McCarthy were playing in Man and Superman 
and John Bull’s Other Island. I was a frequent attender, as my 
means afforded it, in the gallery of the Court Theatre, and 
became a Shaw addict. It was strong meat for my light intelli- 
gence. The propagandist character of the plays passed me by, but 
the poetry of them abides. I knew then much of these plays by 
heart. Even now I can recall Father pie saying, in answer 
to Broadbent: 


In my dreams it is a country where the State is the Church 
and the Church the people: three in one and one in three. 
It is a commonwealth in which work is play and play is life: 
three in one and one in three. It is a temple in which the priest 
is the worshipper and the worshipper the worshipped: three in 
one and one in three. It is a Godhead in which all life is human 
and all humanity divine: three in one and one in three. It is 
in short the dream of a madman. 


That was fine, I thought then. I think it fine still. It may be 
a matter of pride that I know no reason to change my opinion. 
If patriotism is not enough, as Edith Cavell has immortally 
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said, I found that poetry in prose even from George Bernard 
Shaw was not enough. I wanted to move on. I had decided to 
make a change. I was doing well enough on my fifty pounds 
a-year with commission, but I had only a few pounds—not more 
than ten—in the Post Office Bank. I didn’t see a future for me at 
Peter Jones. The business was in a backwater. It had come to 
an end of its Victorian tether. I did not know then, however, that 
Mr. John Lewis of Oxford Street had decided to allow his son, 
John Spedan Lewis, to buy it. Had I known, I might have 
remained and been caught up with the early plans of that 
remarkable man, who, beginning with Peter Jones, built up the 
John Lewis Partnership of today. I could not foresee the future 
for Peter Jones, and did not dream that one day on the site of 
the old building would arise the modern Peter Jones—a structure 
of steel and glass—that was to withstand the blitz as well as any 
building of concrete or stone. 

I am not to be blamed. I belonged to the generation to whom 
the unexpected happened. We, in the early years of the century, 
did not see ourselves as approaching that martyrdom of man 
which befell us in 1914-18 and again in 1939-45. I saw only 
nearer horizons. I would go back to Edinburgh. The way I did 
it pleases me when I recall it all. Jenners of Edinburgh, a fine 
old business, periodically recruited staff in London, and it was 
my good fortune to spy in the Daily Telegraph an offer to inter- 
view suitable salesmen at the Fifth Avenue Hotel which then 
stood in Holborn. Under some pretext (it was a pretext, I have no 
doubt). I got permission to be away from business for a few 
hours, and I returned engaged to go to Edinburgh—my fare paid 
—at a salary of sixty pounds a year, “living-in.” 

I was delighted. I would quit London, and leave it to its fate. 
I would leave the City of Dreadful Night and face the Hill of 
Difficulty in Scotland’s ‘capital. I gave my notice and, collecting 
my gear, found myself a salesman of cottons and the like in the 
famous Princes Street. The change was good for me. I re- 
established my association with my family. I found new friends. 
Business conditions were very agreeable; and although I had to 
sleep in the dormitories provided by the company, I did not find 
it as irksome as in London. Jenners was, and is, a first-class house 
of business—personally managed by its proprietors with a tradi- 
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tion of good merchanting, sound service to the public and con- 
sideration for its staff. 

I seemed to have more leisure. I became—it was a piece of 
good fortune—associated with a group of thoughtful people 
who were concerned with the need for a better society. They 
would have liked to call themselves “The Seekers’”—as indeed 
they were—but they were all Scots in the group, and that name 
would have seemed to them to be too pretentious. 

The leader was James Grant, the most enlightened man I have 
ever met in these often darkened travelled roads. He was a 
humanist, a critic, a sceptic, a man of business who had made a 
success of his affairs, but counted it as nothing. He sought a 
far country, but knew that he would not find it, albeit it was 
worth the seeking. He raised in me the eternal questions: What 
is the meaning of life? Why are we born? Why do we plan, toil, 
try, contrive? Why do we die? “What is the truth?” he asked; 
and unlike Pilate, still sedulously sought an answer. 

The group met at each other’s houses—at least those who had 
houses (I had not) gave hospitality in rotation. The host read a 
short paper on such subjects as an aspect of socialism, a facet of 
philosophy—and thereafter we discussed. 

We came to no conclusions. I emerged rather less of a socialist 
than I had been. It wasn’t all as simple as I had thought. The 
problems of men were not to be solved by the election of a 
bureaucratic committee to control the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. There were in the world other ideas of the good 
society, and there was—most inconveniently—a very large num- 
ber of persons who wanted their own way and not what others 
thought was the good of the whole. Rare and refreshing days 
they were, however, and I would not have exchanged them for 
golf or cinema or church, or even the cash that all the world 
seemed to be seeking. _ 

I rediscovered my father and mother and my brothers and 
sisters at this time. It was valuable. I had been the first to break 
the family circle. I was the restless one, and I don’t doubt that 
I gave great cause for anxiety. I hadn’t done too well. I had no 
tale to tell of achievements. My father had expected better things 
of me, and my mother needed all her love for me to keep me in 
friendly countenance. “What would you be at?” she often said— 
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and I couldn’t tell her, for I did not know myself. How dearly do 
we desire to please those we love and how handicapped are we 
that we cannot find a way. I went to church. I came home of an 
evening as often as I could. I tried to enter the family life again, 
but it was of no avail. I learned the truth that there are two 
choices for most of us: to live out one’s life in the home in which 
one was born, following the family bent, accepting the familiar 
round and common task; or to quit the family roof-tree, and 
be for ever restless, roofless, rootless, wandering, seeking until the 
end. 

It was the second of these that was my choice. Travelled roads 
were my destiny. I wanted to be on the road again. 

It was about that time that I found E. V. Lucas’s anthology, 
The Open Road. It is a collection of writings which must have 
had a wide influence on the generations which knew the South 
African War, the Great War and the World War. It was first 
published in April, 1899. In 1937, I see from my copy, it had 
reached its forty-second edition, and it still is in great demand 
if my information is correct. It is an enduring monument to the 
great anthologist, E. V. Lucas. The Open Road was for me no 
fireside chat. It was a clarion call: “‘Allons! The road is before 
us.” I first read that from Walt Whitman there—and Bliss 
Carman wrote: 


These are the joys of the open road— 
For him who travels without a load. 


I found him there, too, with Hilaire Belloc and George Borrow 
and Gerald Gould and John Masefield. I was for the high road. 
I will soon be old and I wanted to see the world, and wanting 
enough, as always happens, the way was found. 

One evening I was reading that excellent paper, The Scotsman. 
I was sitting on the side of the bed in my billet in Rose Street, 
behind Jenners, and I read: “Ceylon—young man, 23-26, of 
high-class experience in drapery, wanted for the East. Four years’ 
agreement: passage and outfit provided.” Applications had to be 
made to an address in Glasgow. I had been in Edinburgh rather 
more than six months and I was twenty-three years of age. Had I 
not high-class experience in drapery? Was I not the man? I 
applied. I got the job. I got my allowance for an outfit. I informed 
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my parents and my employers, and without much reflection 
found myself farewelling my family and friends on my way to 
London en route for the East. In May that year I went again 
to London. I saw a few acquaintances, stayed a few nights with 
John Wilson in North End Road, Fulham, and sailed from 
Tilbury on the Britannia. 

Was it wise? Had I done right by myself and my duty? My 
parents were growing old—four years was a long time, it seemed 
—would I make something of my venture? These questions 
clamoured for answer, but I found none. I was on my way to 
Ceylon, and the fabled East was soon to be mine. That seemed 
enough. 

Young men are easily pleased when they please themselves. 


A LAST LOOK AT LONDON 
AND AN OLD FRIEND 


But O! heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 
JOHN MILTON. 


I CANNOT leave John Wilson without recalling something of the 
place he had in my life. When I went to London in 1904 my 
father gave me an introduction to John Wilson, an old business 
friend of his, a Scotsman with whom he had worked in Harvey 
Nicholls’ and who had left Harvey Nicholls’ in Knightsbridge to 
set up business for himself in London. He had opened a shop in 
the North End Road, near West Kensington Station, that part 
of London which, as Mr. Chesterton said; the snobbish in- 
habitants call West Kensington but which is really Fulham. 
John Wilson’s shop was really characteristic of hundreds of 
shops in London in these days. They were small personal busi- 
nesses mostly opened by Welshmen, some by Scotsmen and even 
by Englishmen. They became, a few of them, the great suburban 
stores of London—B. B. Evans of Kilburn was one, Jones and 
Higgins of Peckham, S. H. Cuff and Company of Woolwich, but 
these were exceptions. They were the acorns which grew into the 
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great oaks. For each one which became a departmental store 
there were hundreds which remained as John Wilson’s remained 
—small, compact, supplying a limited group of customers, but 
very much part of the district in which they were established. 

John Wilson’s shop in the North End Road was typical. He 
and his wife lived above it. They had no family and for com- 
panion and housekeeper they had Mrs. Wilson’s niece, Miss 
Dunn. On the premises there also lived the milliner, who had her 
meals with the family. The rest of the staff consisted in the 
principal salesman, who handled sheets and linens and blankets 
and tablecloths, and a young girl. John Wilson, in consultation 
with his two colleagues, bought, directed, managed. The first 
salesman looked after his department and dressed what was 
called the heavy window. The milliner lived in a paradise of her 
own, selling hats and making bonnets. 

John Wilson, born and bred in the Church of Scotland, found 
himself a Congregationalist in London and was a regular attender 
of his church. He was a sturdy Liberal in politics, a reader of 
The Daily News, an admirer of Gladstone, a little doubtful about 
Mr. Asquith, and definitely alarmed at the then rising figure of 
Mr. David Lloyd George. His was a sober, humdrum existence, 
it would seem to many. His income could not have been very 
substantial. He bought as well as he could and sold as cheaply 
as he dared. His staff had the first claim upon any surpluses in 
the till, and for the rest he contented himself with a modest 
competence. Sunday found him at church in forenoon, asleep 
in his arm-chair in the afternoon, walking down to Walham Green 
or across to Putney or down to the Albert Bridge at Battersea in 
the evening, church again at night and to bed, with a good 
conscience, early for the work of Monday—that was his way. 
On early-closing day he took a long walk over Putney Heath 
or Wimbledon Common and prepared himself for Saturday. 

Saturday was a day of great endeavour—a little business in 
the forenoon, a mere trickle in the afternoon; the shop became 
really busy from seven to ten or thereabouts, when it closed. 
Saturday was the shopping day for his customers, and how lively 
a place North End Road was in those days. The hub of excite- 
ment and shopping was at the Walham Green end of the North 
End Road, where the barrows and stalls crowded the streets and 
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made the pavements almost impassable. An overflow of business, 
however, found its way to John Wilson and by this surplus he 
survived and, in some years, prospered. 

John Wilson was a good man and on the remote acquaintance- 
ship he had with my father he gave me hospitality. Many a week- 
end I quitted the living-in quarters of William Whiteley, 
Westbourne Grove, and made my way down Notting Hill, along 
Kensington High Street and so to the North End Road, where, 
in the underground back parlour, I spent many a happy hour 
... the hum of business overhead . . . I, secluded and withdrawn, 
with the Daily News or some worthy book. His library was not 
extensive, but it was satisfying. Bibles there were many, and also 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Holy Living and Holy Dying, books of the 
Saints, books of the Covenanters, bound volumes of Good 
Words, and the Quiver, the British Weekly and the Christian 
World. Surrounded by these I was happily content. On occasions, 
on Saturday nights, I sallied forth and visited the Granville Music 
Hall, Walham Green, where I remember T. E. Dunville and 
Victoria Monks as glittering stars, but these were only occasional 
escapes—they were not part of an admitted programme—I knew 
that they would not be wholly approved; so in the main I con- 
tented myself—easily contented myself—with the solid comforts 
which John Wilson’s house made possible. 

His housekeeper was a cook of quality and a manager of 
affairs. She had had her escapes in youth, too, having been a 
lady’s companion on the Continent and had many tales of 
Switzerland, and even some of Paris which matched, I thought, 
oddly with the environment in which she had now settled. Later 
in life—years afterwards, when the 1914 war was over—Miss 
Humie Dunn, as she was then, became John Wilson’s second wife 
and retired with him to the East Coast, where in due course 
John died and she followed him. 

No backward glance over travelled roads can fail to rest on 
John Wilson and his shop in the North End Road. It was a home, 
a haven, a retreat, a place where one’s mind fortified itself and 
expanded, and it was there that I spent my last night in London 
before leaving for Ceylon. 

“Sorrow’s crown of sorrow,” says the poet, “is remembering 
happier things,” and since then often I have made my way to 
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_ North End Road. No memory of the Wilsons remains. The shop 


is no longer a draper’s shop. It barely escaped the blitz. Just 
beyond it towards Walham Green is profound devastation, but 
the devastation which surrounds it is no more devastating than 
the memories it engenders. 

“It’s a fair Ichabod,” wrote Mr. Polly, and another draper can 
find no better words than his to recall the glory—slight, but 
none the less substantial, glory—the ease and comfort and friend- 
liness and homeliness which is now departed but which was 
John Wilson of the North End Road, Fulham, in the year 1906. 


THE ROAD TO THE EAST 


East is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God's great judgment seat. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


IT wAs from Tilbury the Britannia set sail for Colombo, but 
it is one of the saddest things about recollecting that one recol- 
lects so little. I don’t see myself with my carefully directed trunks 
getting on the boat, although I must have done so. I have no 
recollection of the face of the man who took my ticket as I went 
up the gangway or the steward who helped with my luggage, or 
indeed of the cabin in which I travelled. My first night at sea—it 
was my first night out of this island—should have been a momen- 
tous one, but no incident remains, fixed and recallable from 
memory. Down the Channel we must have gone. I must have seen 
a last glimpse of the English coast and possibly some sight of 
the coast of France, but no episode sticks out in my memory 
which I can recall. 

There are some who fear the Recording Angel and I can see 
that this is the answer—man forgets so easily that there should be 
some authentic Recorder in an official position, from whom 
nothing is hid, who takes meticulous note of how we spend the 
days and hours and weeks and years of this all-too-mortal life. 
My first sharp recollection is Gibraltar, and here I record again 
the immense value of reading, and particularly of poetry. Of all 
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the ship’s company to approach Gibraltar, I doubt if any but I 
greeted Gibraltar with the words of Robert Browning’s Home 
Thoughts from the Sea. When I first read them in William Ernest 
Henley’s Lyra Heroica I did not think to match them with my 
eyes; but none the less, as a fulfilment which undeservedly 
comes to dreamers of dreams, I found myself, whose mind should 
have been filled with plans for making a fortune in the East, 
leaning over the side of the ship reciting Home Thoughts from 
the Sea: 


Nobly, nobly Cape St. Vincent to the north-west 
died away; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into 
Cadiz Bay; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face 
Trafalgar lay; 

In the dimmest north-east distance dawned Gibraltar 
grand and grey; 

“Here and here did England help me; how can 
T help England?”—say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to 
praise and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over 
Africa. 


I went ashore at Gibraltar. It was the first time my feet had 
rested on other than my native soil, and the gay colour of 
Gibraltar is still with me. Its crowded streets, its monkeys, its 
fruit, its bewildering chatter, which were the impression of my 
first visit, remain with me. This remarkable rock was full of 
history, was pregnant with the meaning of Britain’s influence and 
empire, was history and geography to me as it never has been 
before. 

After Gibraltar we passed the Balearic Islands—another 
geography lesson—and then called at Marseilles. Poetry, again, 
was my introduction, for had I not learned from Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature Thackeray’s Ballad of the 
Bouillabaisse. knew he had written of : 


A Street there is in Paris famous, 
For which no rhyme our language yields, 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name is— 
The new Street of the Little Fields. 
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And here’s an inn, not rich and splendid, 
But still in comfortable case; 

The which in youth I oft attended, 
To eat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 


Its name is “The new street of the little fields,” but I knew 
that bouillabaisse came to Paris from Marseilles. I sampled it. 


This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 
A sort of soup or broth, or brew, 
Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 

That Greenwich never could outdo; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace: 
All these you eat at Terré’s tavern, 

In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 


Indeed, a rich and savoury stew ’ tis; 
And true philosophers, methinks, 
Whe love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks. 
And Cordelier or Benedictine 
Might gladly, sure, his lot embrace, 
Nor find a fast-day too afflicting, 
Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 


I wonder if the house still there is? 
Yes, here the lamp is, as before; 
The smiling red-cheeked écaillére is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 
Is Terré still alive and able? 
I recollect his droll grimace: 
He’d come and smile before your table, 
And hope you liked your Bouillabaisse. 


I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
Come, fill it, and have done with .rhymes: 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is. 
Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse! 


It was in a restaurant—in a café—that I sampled the 
bouillabaisse, and it came fully up to my expectation. Here was 
food, here was I with a sea-born appetite, here was I, twenty- 
three years old, on the waterfront of Marseilles with much behind 
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me and more in front of me, I conjectured, and there was not 
a prouder man in Europe that day. Bouillabaisse is a stimulating 
food and under its influence and the burgundy that accompanied 
it I sought in that city of many adventures some adventure and 
found it without difficulty. “When to be young is perfect heaven” 
is a dictum I would not challenge, and I breathlessly admitted 
it as I raced that night through the streets of Marseilles desper- 
ately concerned that I might miss the boat! I do not write of that. 

Down. the Mediterranean, skirting the coasts of Italy, sighting 
the coasts of Africa, my next stop was at Suez, where I showed 
more caution than I had shown at Marseilles. My money was 
running out; the prospect of my job at Colombo and its respon- 
sibility was drawing nearer. I had made acquaintances aboard the 
ship with the Anglo-Indians returning to their duties in the East, 
and it was a strictly conventional, sight-seeing young man who 
strolled among the dust and the donkeys, among the filth and the 
felaheen and all the other alliteratives of what was then said to 
be the wickedest place in the world. 

Long days in tropic waters, each day growing hotter and 
hotter, brought me to Colombo, the gate of new opportunity. 
Looking at Colombo through the eyes of one who had never 
seen the like before, two things strike one—a familiar sign 
advertising a well-known brand of tea sold by a British firm, and 
the massive marble statue, as if carved from solid, unmeltable, 
white ice-cream, of Queen Victoria. I had not expected to find 
two such familiar sights. It made me feel at home. It was not 
such a strange world after all. 

Ceylon, I knew, had had a remarkable history with its Dutch 
and Portuguese background, with its great coffee boom and sub- 
sequently its development as a tea-producing island. These were 
all within my general knowledge. Its coconuts. and other in: 
digenous products were then, as now, the main part of the island’s 
production, but rubber was just coming into development. It was 
a long way from the day when, as the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
informs me, on his second visit to America Columbus was im- 
pressed to find the native Indians amusing themselves with a 
black, heavy ball made from a vegetable gum, the product of 
the American continent which early established itself in the 
eastern world. 


ROAD TO THE EAST 


I wrote an article for the Times of India on “King Rubber and 
His Country,” but it was difficult to get information then which 
is so generally known now among those who care to inquire. 
There surely have been few romances like the romance of rubber. 
It was a Director of Kew Gardens who, in the ’seventies, secured 
some thousands of rubber seeds from the banks of the River 
Amazon. Of all the number brought to Europe only a few 
germinated. It was Sir Henry Wickham to whom the honour of 
having set up the rubber industry in Ceylon and Malaya properly 
belongs, and it was in Peradinaya Gardens in Colombo that the 
first successful growths were obtained. That is a story of the long 
ago nowadays, but it is something to recall that even in the 
early years of the century Ceylon was unaware of the great 
potentialities of its new industry. 

I, certainly, as I went up past the Grand Oriental Hotel on the 
right and the Bristol Hotel on the left by the Fort, was not aware 
of all these things that lay in the womb of time, and doubtless 
there are other things equally astonishing today waiting and 
unsuspected. 

“The world has a history,” says McNeile Dixon in The Human 
Situation, “and man is the history. If he has had a past it is 
equally certain he will have a future, and certain, too, it is that 
it will contain unpredictable and surprising events.” I had not 
then read The Human Situation—surely one of the great books of 
my generation—nor indeed had McNeile Dixon delivered his 
Gifford Lectures upon which it was based, and so perhaps I may 
be excused for failing to foresee the possibility of Colombo and 
Ceylon. _ 

My employers were the leading retail distributing stores in the © 
island of Ceylon, established many years earlier by an enter- 
prising Scots sea-captain who sailed in and out of Indian ports 
collecting and delivering merchandise, and Colombo became the 
base ultimately of his successful and island-wide business. My 
appointment was to the under-management of a group of depart- 
ments in one of the subsidiary stores of the main organization; 
and my concern was with household goods and women’s wear— 
mattresses, mosquito curtains, upholstery, hangings, and with the 
other apparatus of comfortable living under the sun-drenched 
skies of Ceylon. 
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The Company had conveniently provided for the accommoda- 
tion of its staff residences in different parts of the island where 
it operated; in Colombo it maintained two. It was to the 
Chummery at Bambalapitya that I hied myself that evening. 
I had my first experience of being driven in a gharry, up past the 
lighthouse tower, along Galle Face, passing the Colombo Club 
and the even then magnificent Galle Face Hotel, and on to my 
destination some four miles from the centre of the city. 

The bungalow at Bambalapitya was agreeably situated front- 
ing the sea. Its hard tennis courts ran down to the single-track 
railway situated on an embankment which acted both as a rail- 
way embankment and as a buttress to the encroachments of the 
sea itself. All round were coconut-palm-tree groves, and in this 
agreeably situated demi-paradise, so it seemed, I was to live for 
the greater part of my stay in Ceylon. There were a dozen or 
more fellows like myself, all department managers in the Com- 
pany’s service, each with a room of his own and sharing the 
common dining-room and other conveniences. 

Men who worked in shop and store had longer hours and a 
harder life than other Europeans. There were—for Ceylon, like 
India, tended to accept the caste system for Europeans as well 
as acknowledging it among the natives of the country—different 
groups of Europeans among the Europeans, and my class 
resented this arrangement. I never felt it seriously inconvenient. 
It did not seem unnatural. Men did different classes of work, 
and their associations were necessarily separate. I was sufficiently 
philosophically minded, I suppose, to see the inevitability if not 
the necessity of such an arrangement, and perhaps there was for 
me something of the disillusionment which came to me as a 
result of my political and trade-union experience in Britain before 
I came abroad. The arrangement of caste, or class, among 
Europeans placed the Government and higher civil servants at 
the top. Next to them were those Europeans who were in 
municipal employment; equal to them, and superior in economic 
resources, were the wholesale importing and exporting com- 
panies’ agents and assistants up-country and the like. On or about 
this level, perhaps slightly above it or midway between, were 
the planters themselves, but they did not enter the life of the 
larger communities such as Kandy, Nuwara Eliya and Galle. 
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Bank officers, employees of overseas insurance companies, men 
in the newspaper industry had their appropriate strata, perhaps 
not so very clearly defined and depending upon the individual 
calling of the persons themselves. But there was no doubt about 
the place of the Europeans working in stores. They were among 
the lower levels, and European engineers, engine-drivers and the 
like were at the very base of this strange European caste pyramid, 
erected among the coconut palms and rubber trees of the spicy 
island. Caste had conquered. It had proved infectious. 

It was not long before I discovered sharply this stratification 
of Europeans. I had come out with an old school friend who was 
going to join one of the Banks and we parted with cordiality in 
Colombo, thinking that doubtless we would frequently meet. 
I learned from him, however, that his somewhat circumscribed 
society would not include me, but as I have always enjoyed 
my own society when nothing better was available I did not 
feel deeply depressed by this defection, not because of any 
demerit on my part but because of the peculiar, if not unnatural, 
conditions of social life on the island. I accepted the situation. 
Ceylon is an island of acceptances. It gives so much so profusely, 
so prodigally, that to lose anything seemed a trifle in the face 
of so much abundance. I settled down quickly for all its newness 
in Colombo. 


CEYLON AND THEOSOPHY 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle. 
BISHOP REGINALD HEBER. 


Down by the sea at Bambalapitya the Company with whom I 
worked had set up a bachelor establishment for some of its 
younger staff. It was delightfully situated—a bungalow called 
“Emildalene”—and I spent many happy hours there. 

We worked together and had our leisure together. The longish 
day over, in rickshaw, by train or by bicycle we got down to the 
bungalow and stripped ourselves of the drill or duck clothing 
which was the uniform of the day. For most nights of the year 
we bathed in the sea, enjoying the tremendous, thundering waves 
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which pounded on the beach. If time made it possible and energy 
had not ebbed entirely away in the stress and heat of the day, a 
game of tennis brought us up to dinner-time and so to bed not 
long after the dark. 

I found my companions of all sorts and conditions. We had all 
agreements for four or five years, with holidays on the island 
provided annually and six months’ holiday on full pay in the 
United Kingdom at the conclusion of the agreement, with the 
possibility of its extension. We were all at one in our conditions, 
although our work differed widely. Some were accountants; some 
were salesmen; some were staff managers, tailors, cutters and 
shirtmakers. We were of different nationalities—Scots, English, 
Welsh; I don’t remember any Irish. All had different back- 
grounds and certainly all had different objectives. 

We were a diverse crew. We were all bachelors. Some had come 
out with the idea of spending a few years in exile to accumulate 
a substantial sum with which to retire or follow some project 
at home. These had their eye upon the future; today was only 
a step to tomorrow. There were others who enjoyed life as it 
came, took it in the oriental fashion—took their fun as they 
found it, and had no curiosity about their future, nor indeed 
had plans. 

I have heard that the Chummery system, upon which I entered 
and under which I lived during my years on the island, has been 
condemned. It had disadvantages, it is alleged, and it is now 
abolished. I don’t know that I am not a heretic in these matters. 
I see myself at variance with the spirit of the age. I knew the 
living-in system in London and condemned it on the platform 
and in writing, condemned it root and branch, but I have come 
to see that it had certain excellent intentions, and under proper 
safeguards was convenient both for employee and employer. The 
Chummery system had, it seems to me, the same advantages and 
disadvantages; and perhaps it might be permitted for one who 
knew both intimately and condemned both to put now on record 
his indebtedness to both the systems for experiences which were 
not wholly disadvantageous, but which in some measure could 
not have been found in any other way. 

There must be some strain of ancestor worship—traditional- 
ism, it may be—in me, or perhaps it is that I merely grow old! 
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I see values, almost unique values, in things which have been and | 
are no longer. ...I find a tender grace in the day that is dead. | 
My reforming zeal, my revolutionary interlude, is now over and | 
I am inclined to say, when in doubt, leave things as they are— 
leave well alone! 

A typical Colombo day found me in my store before eight 
o’clock, having had tea and a plantain on getting up perhaps 
about six o’clock. The routine was more varied than that of a 
London shop. The staff were Sinhalese, Tamils and country-bred — 
Europeans, and we worked together most harmoniously. 

It was, by and large, a kindly and tolerant population, in spite 
of the many races and temperaments. Colombo perhaps dis- 
courages the disharmonious, and makes for peace on earth. 
I found none of the failings which Bishop Heber attributed to 
the men and women of Ceylon. Indeed, on the contrary, from 
the obscure mists of years I have very clear recollections of men 
and women, brown and black and white, who had great 
character, great quality, and for whom I had very genuine and | 
justifiable affection. 

It was in Ceylon that I first became aware of the defects in 
my education. Educationalists have not expressed, as far.as I 
know, the view that the desire for knowledge and learning may 
come at different ages to different persons. At fourteen I was glad 
to leave school. I remember I thought I knew everything, with 
the self-complacence and self-assurance of youth. I would have 
been prepared to accept the description as a compliment had I 
been called “Mr. Know-all.” 

What little knowledge I had I was prepared to test and try 
out on the outer world away from the planned arrangements of 
the pedagogues. I was eager to see if, indeed, knowledge was 
power, for I felt I knew much. Then later, in my twenties, having 
tried my small store and found how ill-equipped I was, having 
missed a formal education after fourteen, I decided to try and 
correct these deficiencies. 


I bought John M. Robertson’s Courses of Study, a remarkable - 


book which showed me, at any rate, the huge gaps and rents in 
my little world of knowledge, and indicated the names of books 
I should read if I would seek to remedy the defects. J. M. 
Robertson was the successor to Charles Bradlaugh, and was at 
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one time a Liberal Member of Parliament, if I am rightly in- 
formed. He published books through the same publishing house, 
who were then publishing cheap editions of Herbert Spencer’s 
books such as Education and First Principles, Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s An Agnostic Apology and Haeckel’s Riddle of the 
Universe. 

John M. Robertson did a great work for those who would 
be self-educated, and I recall his name and his work to a genera- 
tion which may not feel the need which my generation felt, but 
would certainly, I am sure, want to acknowledge the work he did. 

But Robertson’s Courses of Study only pointed the way. 
Thomas Carlyle has said: “The true university in these days is 
a collection of books.” I became a book buyer. H. W. Cave 
and Company and the Colombo Apothecary Company were the 
principal bookshops in Ceylon, and I bought books from Britain 
by post. What is more, I read and studied them. 

It escapes me how, but my attention was drawn to Ruskin 
College, Oxford, about this time, where I learned of courses of 
reading, transcription, essays, and all the things that lead men’s 
minds into the paths of knowledge and greater wisdom. I took 
many courses with Ruskin College. It was then under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Denis Hird. © 

It had only recently been established, I imagine, for it was still 
living in these days in the primitive, spartan fashion prescribed 
by its founder. A student paid £50 a year, did his own domestic 
work, and, having completed a year’s study, returned to the trade 
union or political organization from which he had come. Ruskin 
men, now, do not seem to come from trade unions solely, but 
Ruskin College still paves the way to Parliament and the 
Treasury Bench. I have met not a few myself in the House of 
Commons. The original idea of the founder could not have 
anticipated such adventures. His hopes were that the good yeast 
would return to leaven. the lump, and not be withdrawn in a 
select vessel of its own and stay apart from the common things 
of the world. 

I profited intellectually from Ruskin College. To the name of 
Mr. Hacking, whom I never saw but who corrected and com- 
mented upon my essays, I would pay tribute. Years later I 
inquired for him, a gentle philosopher I was told he was: and 
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so I like to think of him, putting a little traditionalism into the 
revolutionaries and putting some of the urgency of revolution 
into the arch-reactionaries. That was his way. If in one’s essay | 
one demanded revolution, he suggested reform; and if one sug- 
gested reform, Hacking pointed the need sometimes of force— 
as the midwife of a better society. That Ruskin College tutor— 
sitting in Oxford—did much for me in Colombo. 

There is a Scottish church in Colombo and I made an occa- 
sional attendance there, but never became an adherent. Sunday 
was literally a day of rest, and I rarely left the bungalow except 
to bathe in the surf. Some of my colleagues golfed in the early 
morning, one or two read, some visited families with whom they 
had associations in Britain; but I was quite happy and content 
in my isolation, and as I had begun to do some writing for the 
Press before I left Britain I renewed it for some native papers. 
I wrote anonymously, and sometimes succeeded in finding my 
way into the British-owned papers which were of higher repute. 

Looking through paper cuttings, of which I still have a few, of 
these far-off days, my eye lights upon four rhymed lines which 
at the time I thought were quite remarkable. I remember it. It 
was in April, 1909, I see that The Times of Ceylon published 
under the name of “William Young” these lines on Swinburne. 
I must say I was very pleased with them at the time, although 
possibly not for all the profundity of mind which I was able to 
impart into them when I wrote them. I cannot recapture the mind 
or mood. None the less I set them down as The Times of Ceylon 
printed them—for what they are worth: 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
1837-1909 
“.. And ye shall die before your thrones are won.” 
The Pilgrims. 


From the unheeding world without, none cries; 
The Pilgrims only mourn thee gone. 

Mourn the singer of the songs of sunrise 
Asleep and silenced ere the dawn. 


As the months drew on, in one way and another I had made 
the acquaintance of a widening circle. How it befell I cannot now 
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put on record, but I became associated with the Theosophical 
Society and met in that interesting group many European and 
native Buddhists who were followers of Madame Blavatsky and 
her vigorous successor, Mrs. Annie Besant. ‘ 

I wrote for Theosophy in India, a monthly periodical, and 
attended many group meetings at the houses of students of the 
universal religion. I did not make much progress. I was called 
by one devotee in no unfriendly spirit “a gross soul.” There were 
many phases of rebirth for me—how may I put it?—I had to 
be refined many times in the fire before I was worthy of com- 
manding the best use of the possibilities I possessed. 

These Colombo theosophists had a friendly approach to all 
races, it seemed to me, and it was among them I found what 
should not be too difficult to achieve—the possibility of an 
understanding among peoples of other races and colour. It is the 
leaven of intelligence that matters. Like can talk to like only 

| when they are like-minded. It is not colour that is the barrier; 
| it is that we live in other worlds and shout to each other through 
heavy doors which are bolted and barred on both sides. 

From these days I remember the theosophic parable which 
I have sometimes used—with little effect, I admit—when friends 
contend over the merits of their respective creeds or religions. 
The story told was attributed to Mrs. Annie Besant herself. 
“You should picture,” so the story is told, “a great mountain 
rising from the swamps and river banks to the height of the 
eternal snows. This great mountain is covered by every kind of 
vegetation and expresses every natural feature. At the base there 
is rich, lush grass. As one climbs there are gullies and higher still 
there are rocks and boulders and bare, barren earth. Such is the 
picture,” says the story-teller, “I present to you. It is the picture 
of the religions of the world, and of God who is the Father of 
them all. From the base of this mountain there are many paths 
and roads, some rough, others superbly engineered, but all of 
them have one characteristic, they reach from the base of the 
mountain to its summit. Religions, then, are the many paths all 
joining on to the one religion and all finding the heart of the 
Eternal. Theosophy approaches this truth. There is not only one, 
there are many ways. The infinite Fatherhood of God is calling 
to the infinite brotherhood and need of men.” The story is one I 
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have always liked. Its origin I don’t know, but it came to my ears 
in the Cinnamon Gardens about six o’clock of a Sunday evening 
in the year 1910. I have carried the story for forty years, and 
find it still worth setting down as, at any rate, a mark of some 
distinction in these days, when, if I am right in reading my last 
week’s newspaper, the truth of yesterday is the nonsense of 
tomorrow. 

From among the Theosophists I found one or two people 
interested in public affairs. My own position made it impossible 
for me, had there been any machinery of government, to take any 
part in public affairs as we know them in the United Kingdom, 
but where there is a will there is a way. As a result of a food scare 
some correspondence began in the Press about the slaughter- 
house conditions in Colombo. There were religious rites bound 
up with them and the varying food habits of the different peoples. 
Some investigation was made, and out of it arose what was 
called “The Ceylon Council of Social Service.” It was not a long- 
lived organization, but it had the approval of European and 
Sinhalese alike. 

It was a united little body, fussy perhaps, not very well 
informed perhaps, entirely inoffensive, but it made for some 
levelling of the exposed surface of things; and although years 
have passed since then, the name is in my mind and I gather it 
together again and put it in this record of my days in Ceylon. 
It was unique in its way—a voice crying in the wilderness—and 
no voice once raised is for ever stilled. : 

Three years passed, and I attended to my business faithfully 
and with some measure of success. With annual leave, I was 
looking forward to the conclusion of my existing agreement, 
and possibly the offer of another engagement—certainly an 
opportunity to go home for six months’ leave. 

Day followed day and formed the pattern of the weeks and 
months. Things are always most likely to happen when nothing 
is happening, some sages aver. And so I found it. Quite suddenly 
I found myself in a quarrel with the management of the control- 
ling business. With two others I challenged authority—not in any 
serious way, but sufficient to make it clear that it was a challenge. 
We committed a peccadillo. We were, undoubtedly, forgiven. 
Young men would be young men. We were young men of un- 
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blemished character and varying usefulness to the Company. We 
were asked to express our regret for our combined indiscretion 
and one of us did. Another and I felt that we must assert our- 
selves. Were we not adults? Why should we? We had committed 
a breach of rules, but why should we admit it? All the arrogance 
and stupidity of foolish young men came to the surface. “I would 
not apologize,” said one who was not involved. “Stand up for 
yourself,” said another, and so, backed by public opinion which 
was not personally involved, my fellow delinquent and I made 
our stand. We were, of course, quite wrong. We were suspended 
from our respective offices. The General Manager did not want 
to act harshly, and referred the matter to headquarters in the 
United Kingdom. They confirmed his. decision—apologize or go. 
We persisted in refusing to apologize. We would be reinstated 
in our respective offices, which we admittedly filled with 
capacity, as if nothing had happened. We were adamant in our 
folly. 

If I am sometimes charged with being unduly sympathetic 
with unofficial strikes, it is because I know how wrong-headed I 
was and that wrong-headedness has not perished entirely from 
this globe I reflect. It was just as well perhaps, because my fellow 
delinquent, who apologized and remained in Ceylon, found, so it 
is reported, life a little narrowing. His submission to responsi- 
bility had been a worthy manifestation—although not for him a 
fortunate one in the long run. 

The other delinquent who stood upon the same platform of no 
surrender as I, found another appointment and moved to one of 
continental importance in India, which as far as I know he still 
supports with confidence and adequacy. It is not likely that he 
has told anyone of the good fortune which came to him out of 
an indiscretion and that the foundation of his present ample 
success was on the feather pate of folly. 

There is good luck even in misbehaviour. For myself, it was 
the end of my life in the bungalow at Bambalapitya. I had to 
bestir myself for other activities, and chances of other employ- 
ment in the circumstances in which I found myself in Ceylon 
were remote. Ceylon doesn’t like impecunious Europeans. They 
offend the decencies. They are not encouraged to stay. For my 
part, all things considered, I was glad to go. 
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“A loose plain rude writer.” 
SAMUEL BUTLER. 


I MUST break into the narrative here. . . . I wonder if there are 
any who remember Bart Kennedy. He wrote in the early years 
of the century, and I can find his name in no reference book. 
I conclude he has left this world of words, but he was a master of 
them (I thought) when he was here. He piled words on words, 
created an atmosphere which owed nothing to sentences and very 
little to verbs. I feel that I can best put Colombo—and the Island 
of Ceylon—by following (far behind, I agree) his method of 
writing. 

Ceylon, “what though the spicy breezes,” Colombo Harbour, 
white-suited Harbour-master, trim boats, catamarans, blue blue 
sea and coconut palms .. . sun-drenched jetty, Victoria Regina, 
G.O.H., C. A. C. Cargills, Ltd.—the general merchants, Bristol 
Hotel, tree-covered streets, clanging tramcars bound Fort or 


Pettah .. . crows, cows .. . Times of Ceylon, Ceylon Observer, 
Ceylon Independent, Ceylon Morning Leader, “Amicus,” the 
journalist, H. W. Cave... . Out by the Fort, white square, red 


roads, Colombo Club, Galle Face, rickshaws, gharries, mem- 
sahibs, perea-dories, sinna-dories. ... 

Civil servants in Elwood topees and white-drill suits, fresh and 
spotless: planters in coats of puttoo cloth, carrying riding 
switches; memsahibs in white-ribbed drill skirts and linen 
blouses and topees with green puggarees around them: tourists 
from Britain most unsuitably clothed: homeward-bound 
Australians walking about bold and assertive: immigrants going 
to Australia not so confident, seeing their first and likely their 
last of Colombo—these were out and in on the side-walk under 
a pitiless sun. ... 

Hump-backed oxen, tea chests, coconuts, coir, betel-nut, spit- 
ting everywhere, grass girls. . . . Sinhalese gentlemen, combs of 
tortoiseshell, podians, bold black Tamils, confident burghers, 
with van and de before their names and all that, and red dust 
and the smell of Peradiniya Gardens, and the sun and the sea, 
but over all the sun. . . . That is Colombo in Ceylon before 
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motor-cars came and before rubber was a boom and before 
Britain had fought two wars to be free... . 


AUSTRALIA—THE COUNTRY OF 
THE POMEGRANATES 


Or from Browning, some pomegranate 
Which if cut deep, down the middle 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured 
Of a veined humanity. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


THE morning after an uproarious send-off from Colombo found 
me on deck in the eternal sunshine of the tropics, meditating on 
just how far I had got in life and where I was going. 

Forty or fifty pounds were the maximum of my resources— 
also a few rubber shares, the value of which was in doubt, a fairly 
complete wardrobe of tropical clothing and a very considerable 
volume of experience, the value of which perhaps I over- 
estimated. It was with these assets I kept company as I walked 
the deck and thought of Australia which lay ahead. I must have 
reflected upon the many high hopes that had been floated over 
these same seas . . . the early settlers bound for that strange 
continental island, going in search of gold fifty years earlier. 
Their high hopes matched mine, their expectations, too, were on 
the same level, but my experience told me that they had met, 
as I might well meet, with disillusionment and disappointment. 
An emigrant from Britain, going straight to Australia, was in a 
different case to one who had spent some years at a halfway 
house. The emigrant has a clear vision of what he leaves behind 
and what at any rate he hopes to find. The world wanderer, as 
I thought myself, was just going on. He had been at one halting 
place and was now proceeding to the next. Still, life was roomy, 
and I was not yet thirty. It had been a piece of bravado to decide 
to travel first-class—my financial position did not justify it—I 
should have been travelling at the lowest rate that the Company 
would carry me, but it was perhaps just as well that I should 
arrive in Australia with the appearance of prosperity. 
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The passengers aboard the ship were mostly from the United 
Kingdom. . . . There was a young woman going out to marry a 
man she had not seen for ten years. She had married and he had 
gone abroad. Her husband had died and now the successful 
settler in Victoria had sought her out and there she was with 
her experience behind her seeking a new and incalculable future. 

There was the missionary and his wife who had been working 
in India for some years and who, for reasons of health, were 
going farther south and east to a mission station somewhere in 
Queensland. They, too, had a load of trouble. Experiences in 
India had not been encouraging. The material on which they 
sought to work had proved refractory. Husband and wife were 
alike unsuited to the oriental mind, with its lassitude and its 
“tomorrow will do as well as today” point of view. They were 
energetic hot-gospellers. They had sought to bring salvation, and 
had found that the sense of sin and the need of salvation were 
remote from the simple minds of the peasantry among whom 
their lot has been cast. Would Queensland present a different 
picture? Would the Lord give them a fuller blessing on their 
labours than had befallen them? The missionary was a Welsh- 
man who had passed through many religious experiences and 
revivals in his native Wales, and later in industrial towns in 
England. He had come to think that there was a oneness in 
religion which he must discover. He thought he saw it in 
Buddhism, and was mentally feeling his way to some kind of 
universal faith in which God the Father of us all found different 
ways through different religions to present the way—His way, 
His truth and His light. 

I never knew what became of these fellow passengers of mine. 
I hope that the young woman found her man and found him as 
satisfying as, but more durable than, her first husband whom she 
left behind. I cannot be quite so hopeful about the missionaries. 
They were filled full with the passion for souls, but I doubt 
whether they found among the Queenslanders that response 
which they sought to find. 

I was more practically minded. What was I to do when I 
reached Australia? I discovered, when I took stock, that I had 
not much to give the world. Physically strong but not inured to 
hard labour, mentally alert but with no formal education, train- 
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ing, business or profession, I was a talkative, self-confident 
blusterer, and, I have no doubt, rather a vulgar young man to 
those who observed me. I was not a doctor or.an architect. I 
could not wield an axe or handle a plane. All that I could offer 
was health and willingness, and I did not know what markets 
there were for these talents in the great Australasian continent. 

For financial reasons I had chosen the nearest port at which 
I might land—that port was Fremantle. It was the first stop. 
Although some of my fellow passengers who knew Victoria and 
New South Wales tried to persuade me to go farther, believing 
that if I did so I would do better, I did not tell them the reason 
I did not go farther was not because I did not seek to do better, 
but because I had not the necessary finance. I was literally at the 
end of my tether when I got to Australia; I would need to find 
work and find it soon. 

On the quay at Fremantle I farewelled my friends. They were 
going ashore for a day to see the sights, but I had more urgent 
business and was fortunate to get a job almost immediately in 
a small hotel. Billy Bowser will always remain in my memory as 
a man to whom I was grateful. He had been to sea, married a 
good creature who was a good cook, set up a boarding house, 
extended it to a hotel and needed help. He took me on without 
knowing what I could do. It was not exactly a career, but it 
showed me something of the inside of a life of which I had 
nothing but external experience. I learned to bathe dishes, to set 
a table, to wait, to carry a tray with two bottles of beer and two 
glasses on it, to exchange badinage with customers. I learned 
what a “‘pomegranate” was, and remind myself now that pome- 
granate was the name given by the Australians to those who came 
overseas. Immigrant was a word they either did not understand 
or did not like. One was not called an immigrant, one was called 
a pomegranate, and later the word was abbreviated very agree- 
ably to “pommie.” 

I had not then read Mrs. Browning’s Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship, nor indeed as far as I can discover had many Australians, but 
the name was well chosen. We pommies had good hearts, blood 
tinctured with a veined humanity. We showed it then. We were 
to show it later with the native-born at Gallipoli and the Somme. 

I was one of the original and authentic “pommies.” My first 
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Above: Taken in 1908 at Colombo, this photograph shows 
(left to right) John Tomason Murray, Leonard Russell, Sir 
William Darling and Richard Stewart. 
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his little back room in Bridgetown, Western Australia. The 

dog was named Mewharri: it left its owner for a better home 
with a lady. 








From left to right are Captains Darling, White and Stewart 

of the 11th Royal Scots photographed in France in 1916. All 

three were Company Commanders, all three won the Militury 
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experience of Australia created impressions which still remain 
with me. The Australians live in a wonderful climate. It is the 
best country in the world in which to be poor. One always has 
a sense of well-being. The sun, the invigorating air, the general 
careless, irresistible charm of the ordinary men and women one 
meets . . . these struck me then, as I still think them to be, as 
the characteristic of the ordinary Australian. 

He was, quite properly, a little contemptuous of the high- 
minded Scot who wanted to get his feet on solid ground again, 
save money and establish himself. The Australian idea is to get 
together as quickly as one can a pot of money, then go for a trip. 
If you are in West Australia you get a packet, and then go and 
see Queensland. If you are in New South Wales you make your 
packet, and go down to New Zealand, or, if it runs far enough, 
you go and visit the Old Country. Australians are still like that, 
but they were all like that—the ones I met in these early days 
in West Australia at the beginning of the century. 

I made my little packet—sufficient, at any rate, to give me 
a feeling of security. I quit Billy Bowser, with his great goodwill 
and friendship, and went up to Perth. Perth and the Swan River 
gleamed then to my eyes, as it gleams still to my recollection— 
a lovely city—none, surely, anywhere is situated more 
beautifully! 

In Perth I found a boarding house kept by an elderly Londoner 
and his niece. He had a background I should think possibly of 
misfortune. A couple of years before I met him he had found it 
necessary—found it desirable, suitable, appropriate—found it 
necessary, anyway, to leave the United Kingdom. He had been a 
lecturer or professor of sorts at some of the less important 
colleges, was familiar with half a dozen languages, had aban- 
doned all his library and declared he now would only read the 
newspaper! With his niece he had purchased a large-ish house on 
the west side of Perth, but had not been equal to the maintenance 
of it and had turned naturally to hiring off accommodation. They 
were the usual boarding-house population—a school teacher in 
some temporary job, a couple of men employed in the Lands or 
Mines Department, a traveller-salesman and a fellow who worked 
in a men’s outfitter’s shop. Charles, the old professor, presided 
over the table. We had three meals a day—breakfast, midday 
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dinner and supper—and the professor treated his boarders to a 
feast of conversation, more lavish and more varied perhaps than 
his niece provided in the form of food and drink! 

Everybody was helpful. Everybody was interested in me. They 
must find me a job—they made my interest their own—and I 
seriously believe that I could have become either a teacher or 
some kind of minor civil servant or a commercial traveller or, 
indeed, anything else that I might have had a mind to follow. 

It was not unnatural, with my shopkeeping experience in 
Colombo and at home, I turned to the easiest thing and almost 
right away got a job as a salesman and superintendent in what 
was then considered a large and fashionable store in Hay Street. 
A pommie, of course, I was, but I imagine I quickly adapted 
myself to the customers and my colleagues. I felt myself some- 
thing of a success, shopkeeping, window dressing, the routine of 
handling merchandise, dispatching it—all came easily to me— 
and I settled down very quickly to shopkeeping life. 

It was then that I found myself upon the edge of politics. All 
Australians are politicians. It is part of the openness of their 
minds that they are prepared to believe that somehow a Govern- 
ment can do something which is beyond the compass of their 
own capacity. The Australian Labour Party was coming into 
place and power, built up as it had been on the dock workers, 
the miners and the shearing sheds. It was extending itself into 
the other industrial spheres. If one could not set up a business, 
or one didn’t like the hard work of farming on one’s own, one 
could set up a trade union. In Perth an energetic man with an 
Italian name had started the Shop Assistant and Warehouse 
Employees Union of West Australia. He found me a ready 
colleague, and although there was nothing wrong with the con- 
ditions of shop life in any special way, it seemed to my scatter- 
witted mind I should join the Union. In the country of the blind 
the one-eyed man is king, and I found myself quite soon the 
President of the Union. Standing orders, length of membership, 
precedence, procedure, all were put on one side and enthusiastic 
colleagues made me their principal officer, as a result of a few 
certainly ill-informed and doubtless foolish speeches which I had 
made at branch and other meetings. 

The easiness with which ordinary men are led became apparent 
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to me. The truth is that most of us have empty minds, and 
anyone who comes forward with a positive proposal, especially 
if it is a political one requiring for its achievement effort and 
sacrifice from someone else, such a person is bound to have a 
ready hearing and almost certainly a following. There were much 
more experienced and wiser trade unionists than I, but they were 
put on one side and I was flattered by the support of the simpler 
ones who hailed me as a new leader. 

Having achieved the position of President of the Union, I felt 
I had to do something to justify it. One must find a grievance, 
a cause. One must get a banner that one could raise for all men 
to see and follow! Although Perth was then quite a small place, 
and going to the shops was not only a necessity but the principal 
recreation of the population, I put myself at the head of a move- 
ment for Saturday closing of shops. No consideration was given 
by me and my followers of the public need, public convenience 
or anything else. Saturday half-holidays existed in certain other 
trades and we must have a half-holiday, too. 

I knew the arguments against the proposal. I really thought 
then—to my credit still think—that shops are not a primary 
industry, but a secondary one. Primary industries, the mining of 
gold, the manufacture of goods, the harvesting of the fields— 
these can be carried on when weather or other circumstances 
make them possible; the arrangement of hours is a matter of 
convenience. But to impose rigidity of hours on shops is merely 
to give a doubtful advantage to those employed in shops and 
impose a monstrous inconvenience on the public. 

Shops should be open at such time as the public want them. 
If the public want to shop at midnight they should be allowed 
to shop at midnight. If the State is to interfere—I suppose it must 
interfere—its only interference must surely be on the grounds 
that shop employees should not work to the point of exhaustion. 
The State, or whatever is the controlling authority, might well 
lay down the hours in the twenty-four for the shop employee, 
but no restriction should be laid upon the owners of shops; they 
should organize their businesses with due consideration to such 
necessary restrictions. I have bought a book on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, at midnight. I know of no other place in the world 
where that could be done. There the public convenience is 
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considered, and I have no doubt the State of New York and 
Labour Unions concerned take great care to see that the 
employees in shops are protected against excessive working 
hours. The state of things in the distributing industry has become 
in many parts of the world, and in particular those under the 
influence of British ideas, quite farcical. Shopping has to be 
conducted at the time to suit shop-assistants, and not at the time 
to suit the public. Tens of thousands of persons in many places 
are compelled to do their shopping in the lunchtime, because 
the shops are not yet open when they leave their homes in the 
morning or are closed when they return at night. I must not 
diverge further upon this topic, but it has long been a hobby- 
horse of mine which I have been prepared to ride without 
invitation ! 

These views I held, more or less, possibly at the same time 
as I embarked upon the campaign for shorter hours for shop- 
assistants in Perth, a campaign which was successful—successful 
as far as shop-assistants were concerned, but with doubtful 
results as to public convenience. 

The people voted for it. 

I have no regrets in the matter. The opportunity of leadership 
had been presented to me. I accepted it, but the experience had 
made me sceptical ever since about the merits of those who place 
themselves at the head of movements, the aims of which are 
questionable; the only certainty is that the leader himself secures 
some satisfaction to his vanity and some glorification to his ego. 

Naturally these activities did not particularly commend me to 
my employers, although I must say they treated me with no 
marked hostility. This was Australia, was it how people behaved 
in Australia? It apparently was how newcomers from the Old 
Country behaved, and that was all that was to be said to it. 

I don’t think I worked for more than six months in the Hay 
Street store. There I met a man connected with the wholesale 
soft-goods business. He told me of a vacancy in the warehouse 
with which he was associated. To it I turned, and for a month 
or two found myself in charge of the Umbrella and Handkerchief 
Department of what was then an important wholesale house 
doing business throughout the whole of the State. Their goods 
were carried by road and rail, and we had one traveller who did 
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part of his round on a camel! These travellers going, as they did, 

as far north as Darwin and as far south as Albany, gave me an 
impression of the vastness of the country, and I soon found 
myself ready for my fourth job within little more than twelve 
months. 

This irresponsibility was not a peculiar characteristic of mine. 
I found that many of the men with whom I had contact followed 
in a year or two widely different sorts of activities. One turned 
one’s hand to anything. It might be a job in a store, waiting 
in an hotel or a job on a homestead—all these had equal attrac- 
tions, and most of us in our time took a hand at all of them. 
My fourth job was down in the big timber country. Two English- 
men whom I met through the wholesale warehouse had been 
drapers at home, and after experience not dissimilar to my own 
had decided that the country was ripe for the development of a 
series of small stores over the whole of the State. They already 
had two—one at Busselton and one at Bunbury. I do not know 
what the attraction of the letter “B” was, but they decided to 
open the third store at Bridgeton and there they offered me 
the management. 

These three settlements were miles and miles apart. Bridge- 
town is in the Blackwood Valley in the South-west, and in these 
days it was at the end of the railway. In a way I was glad to get 
out of Perth. I had made blunders and felt a good deal of 
uneasiness at having been something of a fool. My trade-union 
activities were too superficially successful to be satisfying, and 
in any case I wanted to make a change. 

I got on a train with two or three cases of merchandise and 
down I went to Bridgetown. Bridgetown in those days probably 
had a population of two or three hundred. There were three 
hotels and three or four shops of brick and corrugated iron. It 
was one of these that I opened and set up as a men’s and women’s 
outfitters, running the business in all its aspects with the assist- 
ance of a girl who belonged to the locality. 

There was no question of hours of labour in this store. I 
opened it in the morning and I closed it when there was no more 
business in sight, selling clothing for timber workers, hats and 
skirts and blouses for their wives, and anything else we could 
lay our hands on likely to catch their eye and fancy. It was a 
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very advanced establishment, believe me, this drapery store in 
Bridgetown. We had gas-light. One of my numerous tasks was 
the charging of a machine with carbide, seeing that it had the 
proper quantity of water and hoping for the best. The smell of 
acetylene gas in which I lived for these many months still lingers 
in my nostrils. I have forgotten most of the other things—the 
customers, what they bought, what they paid, what they liked, 
what they disliked—all these are faded, but the memory of the 
smell remains! The store, I have no doubt, now is lit by elec- 
tricity—if the huddle of little shops, of which mine was one, has 
not entirely disappeared—but enduring down the years is the 
smell of that acetylene plant! 

Bridgetown is on the edge of the big timber district, and was 
then and is now one of the great apple-growing districts of West 
Australia. I got to know all the orchards, as they are called. 
It was for all of us a hard struggle to live. Our market for our 
apples was far, far away. It was not easy to raise apples. The 
heavy timber had to be felled; wells had to be dug; and the trees 
planted. In three or four years one began to look for a crop. 
Packing-case material had to be of white wood for the best 
apples, and it came from Europe. The market was either in 
Britain or in Germany —it was remote and prices were 
incalculable. 

Yet I saw the beginnings of a settlement, and I read now that 
this Bridgetown is a prosperous community; what was once far 
beyond the bridgehead is now the established town of Manjimup. 

Storekeeping in the bush town of Bridgetown is very different 
from standing behind the mahogany counter of Whiteley’s in 
Bayswater. ... The arts and sciences of shopkeeping are wide— 
co-extensive with human needs—and the arts and sciences as I 
practised them call more for the human qualities than a know- 
ledge of the merchandise. People came to my store to yarn, to 
talk, to tell the tale, and they bought incidentally. If they had the 
money they bought very freely, but they also took credit with 
equal facility. 

Bridgetown was, and I have no doubt is, an authentic part of 
the Australian scene, and, I have always felt, had an atmosphere 
of gaiety, an irresistible and abounding friendliness, a recognition 
of the fundamentals. Life was hard, we were all in it together, 
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there was no need or justification for anyone to be down and out 
—that is the picture of Bridgetown which still stands serenely 
in my Memory. 

Bridgetown to the alien immigrant was a friendly town. 
Australians are a very friendly folk—may the world go well for 
them is my prayer. 


SOME PERSONS 
IN A BACK-BLOCKS TOWNSHIP 


Is there no respect of Place, 
Persons or Time in you? 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


IN AND OUT of that shop door in Bridgetown, with long gaps 
between, there passed some odd and singular persons. 

The shop stood on the right-hand side as one went up from 
the cross-roads to the Terminus Hotel. It had a brick front, and 
_ two windows. Its roof was corrugated iron. Behind it were two 
rooms, and a rather desolate yard, in which a couple of packing 
cases habitually stood waiting for transport which never came, 
completed the lot, except that in the far corner there stood the 
acetylene-gas plant. 

I will always remember that acetylene-gas plant. It is worth 
describing. It consisted of two buckets in which were immersed 
two containers. They, in turn, held dry carbide, and the action 
of water on the carbide produced gas and smell in equal quanti- 
ties. The smell was often asphyxiating, the gas was somewhat 
uncertain in its capacity to illuminate, but it was an advance on 
rushlights, tapers, candles and paraffin lamps, and on the edge 
of the beyond you could not be too critical of progress. 

In one of the two back rooms I slept upon a camp-bed. There 
was a fireplace and that was all. A small packing case, the top 
well padded with accumulated newspapers, particularly the 
voluminous West Australian Sunday Times, made a suitable seat. 
I cooked on a spirit-stove. My water came from the roof, col- 
lected in a couple of corrugated-iron tanks. What in cities we 
would call “sanitary arrangements” were non-existent. The primi- 
tive had not yet given way to the plumber. 
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My adjacent room I let for 5s. a week on the only occasions 
on which I had a permanent tenant. Most of the time it was 
occupied by travelling folk. Australia is a great country for rest- 
lessness. It is full of restless people who move from place to 
place, make a packet and, having accumulated enough, move on 
to the next stage in their journey. 

Reginald St. Quentin Sproule was such an one. One day he 
walked into my shop—and I .was glad to see him. He had come 
from Ceylon, and had been engaged in a venture to sell to the 
people of West Australia directly imported Ceylon teas. I do 
not know what happened to the venture. In these days West 
Australia was littered with unattained projects, and I perhaps 
had enough of my own to trouble to give much attention to the 
troubles of others! 

Sproule stayed with me for some time. He was one of the 
world’s best talkers. His knowledge of books and his extra- 
ordinary point of view on almost every conceivable matter were 
a lasting entertainment. He was quite indifferent to money. He 
had it and spent it. He hadn’t it and it was not inconvenient 
for him. He managed without it. 

There came a time when he tired of my company, and wanted 
to move on. It didn’t need to be a better place he was going to; 
it only had to be a different one, and different indeed it was. 
Into my store there walked the young wife of an immigrant 
Englishman who had come out pioneering in the Far West. She 
was staying in the Bridgetown Hotel while her husband gained 
experience and put through the arrangements by which he was 
acquiring a property. The property lay some ten miles from 
Bridgetown. It had broken the hearts and certainly the backs of 
some twenty years of pioneers—sour soil, infertile, or at any rate 
it was reputed to be. Sydney Earl—that was the name of the 
young pioneer—caustically, cynically, called it “Earlswood.” I 
didn’t know then, but he told me that Earlswood was a lunatic 
asylum in the neighbourhood of London, and he felt that anyone 
who took up this land, as he was doing, was qualified for one 
reason, if not more, to call his habitation Earlswood, too. 

Sydney Beaumont Earl was his name and he had been many 
things. His father was a celebrated artist. He, I imagine, was the 
youngest son. Much of his early manhood had been spent in 
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India. He had spent some years in China, where, with a tobacco 
company, he had many interesting tales to tell of how Chinamen 
were taught to smoke cigarettes. He was one of the teachers, 
going out with a bagful of them, stopping Chinamen in the street, 
putting a cigarette in their lips, lighting it and so away back in 
the beginning of the century the foundations of the cigarette- 
smoking millions of China were laid. That was all behind him— 
long ago and far away. Illness had brought him home to Britain 
and there he had found his wife . . . and with great courage they 
came to West Australia. 

To Earlswood, therefore, Reginald St. Quentin Sproule duly 
went, and for a year or more he laboured for little, hacking, 
with his master and mistress, a hard life from the unpropitious 
soil. 

When the 1914 war came these strange companions packed 
up and left Australia. Sydney Beaumont Earl became an Aliens 
Officer, leaping in and out of cutters and launches on the 
Thames, to die at last somewhere in the 1939-45 war from the 
early impairment of his health in India and the rigours of a bitter 
winter climate at Liverpool. Reginald St. Quentin Sproule, too, 
quit West Australia in time to embark in the uncertainties of the 
1914 war. I saw him with the Chinese Labour Corps outside 
Ypres, as detached and philosophical as ever. His life went its 
way and in the end he found himself a civil servant, and doubtless 
now enjoys the security of retirement which such a calling con- 
fers upon those who serve weil and faithfully. 

These were three of the many who came into the store. Even 
the names of the rest are forgotten, although every one of them , 
was distinctively individual—one could not live in West Australia 
these days unless one was a person! 

It is impossible to make a mass of original and individual 
matter. Each of us was fighting for our own hand—looking 
sympathetically, if you like, at our neighbour, but only sym- 
pathetically because he was in a like case. We didn’t really compete 
with one another. The business of living was too monumental a 
task for any to be jealous of his neighbour, but each, single- 
handed, was engaged in attacking the problem with no more 
apparent success than anyone else. 

But what about Bladin? He was my friend. “He should have 
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died hereafter.” Bladin came from Melbourne, and had been 
born into one of the pioneering families of the Salvation Army 
in Australia. Probably for that reason he was a sceptic, and had 
wandered into the South-west. He found himself a job clerking 
for a farmers’ agency business, and I met him in the “Bridgetown 
Arms” looking for some place to live. My back room was avail- 
able and for months he and I lived together in the closest 
association. He taught me a lot about horses. He bought and 
sold himself, and it was from this association that the story was 
invented in which I was credited as being the hero. I heard the 
story told on many occasions under different guises and labels, 
and I don’t make an absolute claim that it was born in Bridge- 
town, West Australia. The story is how Darling laid the founda- 
tions of his fortune—and is, let it be recollected, entirely 
apocryphal. : 

Darling bought a horse. He knew little about horses, and it 
is not surprising to learn that when he went to claim his purchase, 
having paid £12 for it, he was shown a dead horse in a corru- 
gated-iron loose-box on the outskirts of the settlement. £12 was 
a good deal to Darling, and this shocked him, but he had an idea. 
He went to the office of the Blackwood Times and had a hundred 
tickets printed of £1 each for a raffle for a horse. He spent a 
day or two selling the tickets. Every Australian who has a pound 
will pay a pound for the chance of winning a horse; and when 
he had sold all his tickets for £100, with the money in his pocket, 
he had the papers put in a hat and the winning ticket balloted 
for. 

The story goes that a Welshman, Allandale Jones, won the first 
and only prize. On hearing of his good fortune, he went home 
and told his wife. He had been told the horse was in a loose-box 
just outside the town—that it would be all right for the night. 
Early the following morning he went with his wife to the place 
indicated and found no one there. Searching around, he ultimately 
got hold of an Irishman who apparently was camping for the 
night in the derelict sheds, and Allandale Jones asked him if 
he had seen Darling’s horse. He hadn’t seen Darling’s horse, but 
there was a horse in a loose-box. Allandale Jones and his wife 
made their way over to the loose-box and found the horse— 
dead three days ago. 
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“The horse is dead!” exclaimed Allandale Jones. 

“It certainly is. It was dead three nights ago when I came to 
camp here,” said the Irishman. 

“I have been swindled,” cried Allandale Jones. 

“You always were a mug,” said Mrs. Jones, “and always 
will be.” 

They made their way to Darling, who was behind his counter. 
He was at the receipt of custom. They waited until he was 
finished with his customer before they burst forth with their 
indignant expostulations. 

“The horse is dead—you knew it was dead when you sold me 
the ticket. You are nothing less than a swindler.” 

Darling calmed them. “Let us examine this matter. What is 
your complaint? You bought a ticket for a raffle for a horse. 
How much did you pay for it?” 

“One pound.” . 

“Very well. What is your grievance? Is it that I took a pound 
from you under what you think are false pretences? You thought 
it was a live horse. I never said so. I don’t want any unpleasant- 
ness—here is your pound.” And Mr. and Mrs. Allandale Jones, 
a little ruffled, left the store to reflect that, although they had 
lost nothing, Darling must have made £99, less the cost of the 
printing of the tickets to the Blackwood Times and the price 
he paid for the horse. That, according to some ill-informed and 
perhaps malevolent persons, is the history of how I laid the 
foundations of my fortune. A fortune based on a dead horse, 
one has only to reflect for a moment, if not an insubstantial one, 
is an unsavoury one. 

Bladin, then, was the man who put me in touch with this world 
of horses. We rode together. We drove up and down the country 
in his sulky, and I learned something of his story. I was better 
read than he was—better read, at least, in the things we talked 
about—and my abiding gift to him was that I introduced him 
to Swinburne. I can hear him now, reeling out the words: 

Pleasure with pain for leaven, 
Summer with flowers that fell, 


Remembrance fallen from heaven, 
And Madness risen from hell. 


Why is Swinburne not read as he used to be? For the mere 
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magnificence of his words and his rhyming he deserves re- 
discovery. Swinburne was quite a poet for me. Songs Before 
Sunrise was one of the earliest books of poetry I seriously read : 
and surely The Pilgrims—in these days when because of dissatis- 
factions our eyes are on the far horizons—is a poem to be 
remembered. 

Bladin, like the Earls and Sproule, came to Europe for the 
1914 war. A lot is said about the Australian Expeditionary Force, 
but the observation has been made that a substantial portion of 
the force was made up not of the Australian population but of 
those who had gone to Australia, mostly from Britain, and who 
were at an appropriate loose end when the war broke out. The 
opportunity to leave Australia then to take part in the bloody 
battles of Gallipoli and Flanders was an irresistible one, and the 
casualty lists show that more than their share were those im- 
migrants whom Australia had not been able completely to absorb 
when war broke on the world. 

Bladin I never saw in Europe. The sequel to the Bladin story 
is indeed another example of the long arm of coincidence. In 
1942—in the middle of another war—when I was Lord Provost 
of the City of Edinburgh, there came into my room Mr. Bladin, 
a senior officer of the Salvation Army. The Salvation Army, as 
it has always done, was doing excellent work. Mr. Bladin had 
called to see me in connexion with one of its special activities in 
the City of Edinburgh. As he entered the room I saw the like- 
ness. Without waiting to hear his business—he wore the uniform 
of the Salvation Army—I said: “You had a brother who went 
from West Australia to the war in 1916. What happened to 
him?” Mr. Bladin told me that my friend was indeed his brother, 
that he had gone to the war, as I knew, that he had been cruelly 
wounded in the fighting in 1917 and had died in a hospital train 
while it was making its way from the battlefields to the coast. 

Bladin is one of those whom one would want to meet again. 
In life one meets many of whom the association one has with 
them is satisfying indeed, yet albeit it is quite enough. We are 
happy to meet—happy to part—and not very interested in meet- 
ing again. It was not so with Bladin. There are things I would 
like to ask him, things I would like to tell him, things I would like 
to hear from him. He was one of those about whom one has a 
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curiosity. This singular man whose life seemed to have been 
spent to such little purpose, who didn’t apparently achieve any- 
thing but who loved Swinburne, who pioneered in the frontiers 
of his native lands and who died and is buried in France .. . he 
had an indefinable something. 

What is there in that epitome that is not supremely moving? 
I will not attempt to fathom it, but would venture this slender 
hope that in that concourse which is to be assembled one day 
up yonder—it will not necessarily be for the notable, the famous, 
the great, the fortunate—that I shall be found seeking. If some- 
where in the crowd I meet Bladin again, heaven will be more 
heavenly, and the earth from which we go seem to be less a piace 
of unfulfilled hopes and baulked expectations. 


FAREWELL TO THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


Heel and toe, from dawn to dusk, 
Round the world and home again. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


STOREKEEPING in Bridgetown became stale upon me. It could 
not have been a very profitable business by any standards. I 
certainly was not making a fortune. I ventured into other direc- 
tions. I lent money to farmers and didn’t always get it repaid, 
did a little horse trading and made little of that—in company 
with an old chap who had been a billiard-marker in Croydon. 
I built a couple of wooden houses, but didn’t make much profit 
out of them. I promoted a company, which I called “The Direct 
Fruit Supply Company,” to supply the famous Bridgetown apples 
to the miners of the goldfields. I went out among the sleeper- 
cutters in the big timber country. I was a member of the 
Australian Labour Party. I thought I might become a politician. 
I ran for what is called the selection ballot. I made speeches. 
I did everything restlessly. I did a little dealing in land. I helped 
to run a debating club and an amateur dramatic society. I wrote. 
All these sum up many interesting and extraordinary experiences, 
contacts with persons and conclusions with hard facts. They did 
not satisfy. 

I was ripe for a change. I felt that I had been a long time away 
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from home. My father, I heard, was ill, and my mother wanted 
to see me. I counted what cash I had, and got in touch with a 
travel agency in Fremantle with the idea of going home via 
Sydney, San Francisco, New York. When I came to find out how 
much it would cost me I grudged it. For a week or less I pro- 
jected working my passage. My experience in the Fremantle 
Hotel and elsewhere qualified me, it seemed, for the job of 
a steward. All jobs out of Australia were hard to come by and 
my impatience grew. 

It was all of a sudden that I took the decision. I sometimes 
think that I treated my partners badly, but they were not averse. 
I packed the stock-in-trade, dismantled the acetylene-gas plant, 
informed my lodger—who was not unwilling to go—farewelled 
my lady assistant, locked up the shop and handed the key to the 
proprietor of the Freemasons’ Hotel. 

Before I went I did a dart into the big timber country around 
Bunbury for the last time, and then went up to Perth and on to 
Fremantle and so to the “Orient” Liner. I had not wholly given 
up the idea of working my passage. I saw the agents of the Line 
and proffered my services. In accordance with my expectations, 
and indeed as I had been warned, they did not need them. In 
fact, they rejected them with contempt. This somewhat annoyed 
me. 

I paid my fare forthwith and, although the ship was not yet due 
to sail, I went aboard her. In the bar I saw the officer who had 
rejected my services as steward. He demanded from me what I 
was doing aboard the ship. I had great pleasure in telling him 
that I had paid for my ticket. He accepted my rebuke in good 
grace, and I think if I had been more pliant I might even have 
had the experience of travelling as a steward rather than as a 
passenger. It is one of my regrets I missed the opportunity. 

Out from Fremantle I sailed—homeward bound. My first stop 
was Colombo. I sometimes think the last time I had a good 
meal was that day in Colombo. I arrived at dawn. I was the first 
to go ashore. We were due to sail at ten o’clock at night. I had 
some glorious hours before me. I quickly assembled my old 
_ friends and companions, and gave them the impression that I had 
_ made a fortune in Australia. This, of course, made them all the 
more anxious to act the generous host. It is a mistake to appear 
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impecunious. It would have been disastrous for me to admit 
how straitened were my circumstances. The more lavishly I 
proffered my hospitality, the more loudly did they refuse to avail 
themselves of it, and so I was entertained as no needy stranger 
within the gates would have been entertained, but with the 
hospitality which those who have are prepared to render so 
readily to those whom they believe have no need. I had learned 
that from life. 

The peak of that day was the tiffin I had at the Bristol Hotel. 
There is no better dish than a good curry, and there is no more 
shameful travesty of a good curry than the thing which passes for 
curry in the eating places of this island! 

A few days ago I was in a good restaurant—a restaurant of 
repute—and seeing on the menu “Madras Curry,” and with the 
Bristol Hotel, Colombo; in my mind, I said to the waiter: “Is 
the curry good?” He said it was excellent. I said I would have the. 
Madras Curry. Some few minutes elapsed. The waiter returned 
with the menu in his hand . . . would I care to choose something 
else, the curry would take about a quarter of an hour? I was 
astonished. I said to the waiter: “Curry cannot be made in a 
quarter of an hour. What you could have is some attempt at 
boiled chicken or meat heated and covered with a curry powder 
in that space of time. A curry, certainly my kind of curry for my 
taste, has to be of the authentic sort—it must have been a long 
time in cooking. It must be ripe,” I said. It was such a curry that 
I held in memory—the rice perfectly boiled, each grain separate 
and dry. A real curried chicken or curried mutton was what I 
wanted—I sometimes think mutton must be and is the better, for 
it is mature. Popadum, Bombay duck, a mango, a plantain, 
chutney, coconut, a green pepper, with a dash of chilli. . . all play 
individual and distinctive parts in a good curry. I think its best 
companion is an iced dry hock, or, if that is not available, 
cool, genuine lager beer. I had that kind of curry in the “Bristol” 
that day. 

I roistered away the hours in Colombo. I was féted, favoured 
and flattered, and all but missed the boat. I was rowed out to it 
in a small boat, and had to clamber up a rope ladder to get 
aboard. The liner had already begun slowly to move. ; 

It was a great occasion—these hours in Colombo, my revisita- 
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tion—memorable for the curry and the friendship, and memor- 
able too because, in a burst of generosity and gratitude for the 
good things that had come undeservedly to me, I gave the boat- 
man a golden sovereign as a due reward; not for what he had 
done, although he had enabled me to catch the boat, but more 
as an acknowledgement for something unforgettable, and now 
I know quite unrepeatable. 

That journey home was otherwise uneventful. I made a friend, 
George Roberts by name, a burly, hard-bitten old man who had 
gone out to Australia in the days of the “diggings” and was now 
returning for the first time after fifty years. He had been every- 
where and done everything—sheep-shearing, labouring, clearing, 
storekeeping, dairy farming, railway working, horse breeding, 
hotel keeping. George Roberts had seen the seasons through. His 
wife was dead, his family fled, and he was going back to see 
Cardiff and Swansea and some unpronounceable village in Wales 
before he said his nunc dimittis. I liked George Roberts because 
he was prepared for disillusionment. He knew he was an old man 
in search of his youth, but he knew, too, he would not find it. 
“T have a pot of money,” he said, “and I shall give a few 
hundreds away to old friends, or perhaps more likely to those 
who remember old friends, and then, before the winter comes, I 
shall leave Wales again, this time for the second and last time, 
and take my way back to Australia to die content.” I hope he 
had his wish. 

He loved his native Welsh countryside and people, but he had 
found a second love in Australia. He had grown up with the 
continent. He had been a staunch believer in the Liberal Party 
all his life. He loved freedom. He had preserved his faith. He had 
clung successfully to the great humanities. He was a man worth 
knowing. Although when we parted at Southampton I knew I 
would never see him again, I knew that something worth while - 
had come into my life when we had met. 

At Southampton I disembarked. I did not go to London 
because I had received a letter—a momentous letter, a letter that 
not only materially changed my plans then, but ultimately 
affected them for life. The letter I received was from a girl whose 
mother had known my mother at school and whose family were 
now holidaying at Lynmouth. I could not profess to know her 
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very well. I had planned to carry out the project which I had in 
mind when I left Australia—to go home to my father who was 
ill, see my mother who wanted to see me after so many long 
years—that was my duty, but duties have sometimes to be cast 
aside, especially when the heart is young: and so I went from 
Southampton to Bristol and from Bristol to Lynmouth and spent 
a week which, in 1913, determined that on the day before Christ- 
mas in 1914 I should marry the girl and so make her my wife! 

It didn’t look like that then. As in this book, the thought keeps 
recurring, the unexpected always happens. 

I went from Lynmouth to Bristol, to London, to Edinburgh, 
where at the railway station I was met by my sister. She had 
accepted the view, which was then the current belief, that having 
been in the East for some years and in Australia I must, of 
course, have made a fortune. She greeted me on the railway 
platform. I was carrying a dirty white canvas kit-bag which con- 
tained the greater part of my worldly possessions. We exchanged 
ardent greetings. What an affectionate welcome! When I picked 
up my kit-bag by its rope and prepared to stride up the platform 
my sister hesitated. “What about your other luggage?” “Other 
luggage?” I responded. “I have no other luggage!” “Is this all 
you have?” “It is indeed all I have. Let’s get a cab.” 

I got a cab and had to confess that I had not—by me—suffi- 
cient to discharge its cost. I borrowed. I had, of course, money 
in the bank, I said. It was true. I had some investments. But ready 
money, after Lynmouth, Bristol and London, was almost non- 
existent in my purse. One had to do the thing well. One isn’t 
the prodigal son every day. I was impressed by the fact that here 
I was home from fortune-making with no fortune. To mend the 
matter, I trespassed further upon my sister’s generosity. I stopped 
the cab at a famous sweet-shop, and bought the largest box of 
Edinburgh Rock I could obtain—a very distinctive speciality— 
as a homecoming gift. This doubly assured my welcome. It made 
me feel that it was more seemly that I should atrive with some- 
thing in my hand, more impressive—back after all these years of 
absence. 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea 
And the hunter home from the hill, 


was my thought. 
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It is always worth while to go away in order that one may enjoy 
the pleasure of coming back. I had certainly all the pleasures of 
the prodigal son. For me the fatted calf was killed and the new 
robe brought forth. There was not even a reluctant brother or 
sister to say: “Why do all this for him?” There was no need to 
be assured of a welcome, for he whom they had found had never 
really been lost. Home for him was always home! 

How quickly one becomes sated with the expected. I had 
passionately wanted to come home, and now I was at home my 
thoughts were: “What next?” The edge of homecoming is off 
in a few days. 

There was an economic reason, of course, for it. I could not 
be a gentleman of leisure. I had not what is necessary to support 
and sustain such a role, however much I would desire it. I must 
find something to do. I had good advice from friends, friends 
who had seen less of life than I, but who were, none the less, 
very forthcoming in their counsel. “You have ability,” said one, 
“and you only require persistence, application, determination. 
You have a great chance to start life again. The world’s great age 
begins anew for you ... you have had much experience at home 
and abroad, you must now cash in on it . . . you are almost 
thirty.” 

I ruminated on these suggestions—went long walks with my 
father, who, perhaps quite rightly, was not greatly struck with what 
I had made of life. I had conversations with my mother. My 
brothers and sisters gave me helpful suggestions. I found it all a 
little constricting. I had lived too much on my own to take readily 
to parental or, indeed, any guidance. I thought I had better be 
on the move again, and where better could I go than to London. 
So to London, with the vaguest of intentions, I set forth once 
again. I imagine my family were quite pleased to part. The 
problem child is just a problem child; the problem man had 
better take his problems elsewhere for their solution than the 
family. dining-table! 

In London I found an old lodging, and I set about getting a 
job. Nowadays I read The Times, the Daily Telegraph, the 
Scotsman when I am in certain moods, and say to myself: “You 
are out of a job. Which of the jobs advertised can you apply for 
and which can you hope to get?” 
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I seemed to think that in these days I was eligible for any of 
them, but today there is a world of full employment, there is 
more than enough to go round. By many devices we have in- 
creased opportunity. The five-day week, the shortening of hours, 
the raising of the school-leaving age from fourteen to fifteen, 
all these have depleted the labour market and increased the 
opportunity for jobs. And there is more than that, surely; there is 
the new-fangled idea that a man should retire as early as possible. 
To get out into retirement at fifty is apparently the door to 
paradise; to stay till sixty is trouble enough, but to remain in 
regular, productive occupation after sixty-five is a social crime. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that there is work for all. 

It was not so in 1913. Without character, without references, 
without qualification, the world’s oyster was not so easy to open. 
The kind of employment for which I was fitted was that of com- 
mercial traveller or agent, so it seemed. The specialty-salesman 
field was not very wide. It had this basic quality, however, that 
it was paid on its merits; none held his job for long if he could 
not succeed, and it was a specialty salesman that I became. 


GOOD LODGINGS IN FITZROY SQUARE 


For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


SHE lived in Fitzroy Square—not the Fitzroy Square of today, 
but the Fitzroy Square of pre-1914 days. She was a Scots- 
woman, and looked like seventy although her age perhaps was 
nearer fifty. She kept a lodging house. Her husband had deserted 
her years ago in London. She came from Campbeltown and was 
a Macpherson by birth, but was now known as Mrs. Schofield. 

She was the daughter of a Highland shopkeeper—a daughter 
with talent who quit the home to go to Glasgow and be a 
musician. Her old father and mother hadn’t liked it. She could 
remain in Campbeltown—what was wrong with Campbeltown?— 
didn’t she have a good home, and didn’t the Reverend John 
Elliott, M.A., consider her the very light of his eyes and the soul 
of the choir at the Kirk? Didn’t Alexander Sadler the solicitor 
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find in her all his dreams come true? Yes, it was so, but 
Campbeltown was Campbeltown and Glasgow was Glasgow and 
music was art. 

Mr. Schofield was a Londoner, a commercial traveller of sorts 
in the music trade, and he met Margaret Macpherson at her 
classes. He offered her London and the concert platform with 
marriage, in exchange for Campbeltown and the church choir 
and Glasgow and its classrooms. 

Margaret took his offer, came to London. Her husband 
deserted her and left her prouder than ever but penniless. She 
went to live in a boarding house in Fitzroy Square. Pupils were 
few: concert engagements never came. She helped her landlady 
in lieu of rent. Her landlady fell ill—died. The hugger-mugger 
place was her home; no one was willing to carry it on. The 
landlord, a kindly Jew, offered the place rent free for a year if 
she would carry it on and buy out the old lady’s relatives’ claim 
on the furniture. She did it. In two years she was free of debt 
and independent. In another year she would go home to see her 
folk. In another year they were dead. She never went to Campbel- 
town. She carried on in Fitzroy Square. 

I was one of her lodgers. She was killed during the bombing of 
London in 1940—I remember her as she was in 1905, her 
tranquillity, her resignation, her stillness and the whole tale of 
her fight with fate and her wresting of some place in which to 
dree her unexpected destiny. Music was with her to the end. Toil 
had not terminated its harmonies. Lodgers had not taken away 
all the loveliness that lay mangled, but still magically beautiful 
in her heart. 

I thought there was a poetry about her, and years after I knew 
it. Another made the poem for me without knowing Maggie 
Macpherson and Campbeltown and the choir and her music, and 
all I had dimly thought of her during these months I lived in her 
house. It is something of a miracle. There is a kinship in all 
that is, although we often fail to find it. I found it in Joseph 
Campbell’s poem called The Old Woman: 


As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun; 

So is a woman 

With her travail done. 
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So is a woman—with her travail done—the lodging-house 
keeper in Fitzroy Square ... “her thoughts as still as the waters” 
.. . but they are music yet in a less harmonious world. 

Out of a job, I lived with Margaret Macpherson in Fitzroy 
Square. We were a shabby, seedy lot; two actors, or musicians 
they might have been, a commercial traveller, a shopman like 
myself out of a job called James Hendry—these lived there, and a 
few others. We all had breakfast together in the basement, 
7.30 a.m. to 8.30 a.m., and then off we had to go. There was no 
sitting-room. Every room was let, and we were not expected to 
return to the lodging house before 5 p.m. High tea was “on” from 
6 p.m. to 7 p.m. Margaret Macpherson, as far as I ever saw, did 
all the work of the place. She was a good cook for hungry men— 
breakfast was porridge and haddock, kippers or eggs and bacon. 
High tea was nearly always sausages, although I do remember 
cold beef and salad on a few occasions. 

In 1940 I went to Fitzroy Square and Margaret Macpherson 
of Campbeltown was there no more. Nobody could tell me about 
her: they were all newcomers. London’s population was well 
shaken up in these days. Few stayed long in any of the bombed 
areas, and these few did not care to remember overmuch, no 
doubt. So I left the Square lamenting that I had only a few 
strands of the tale of that lodging house in Fitzroy Square—but 
enough to salute a gracious if tragic memory. 

I one day will write a poem—a Lament for Lost Lodging- 
house Keepers—and it will be of Margaret Macpherson I will 
write. 


ON GOING ABROAD—GENERALLY 
SPEAKING 


For my part, I travel not to go anywhere, but to go. 
I travel for travel's sake. The great affair is to move. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


BETWEEN the ages of twenty-three and twenty-nine I went 
abroad-—first to Ceylon and then to Australia. I wonder now 
why I did it, because in the businesses with which I am associated 
today there is often difficulty in getting young men to consider 
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overseas appointments. Things are better today for the fortune- 
seeker than they were forty or fifty years ago, I confidently assert. 
Communications are better. You can get home if need be in a 
week or thereabouts from anywhere; a warship may even be at 
your disposal. Pay is better. Jobs are more secure. Retirement 
allowance or bonus is usually paid. Special allowances for kit and 
other unusual expenses are also the rule. Some kind of society 
is now available even in the hills of Malaya or the back-blocks of 
Western Australia, and the radio has made all the world one. 

Still my impression is that fewer go than used to go. “Why?” 
I ask. Have we lost the spirit of adventure, the temper to take 
a risk? Have two wars bludgeoned the best of our manhood 
either into death or, for those who have survived, into a fear of 
the unusual and a desire of safety-first and security all the rest of 
the time? 

There always have been advocates of staying at home. Thomas 
Carlyle was one. He told the emigrants who were on the point of 
departure to America: “Your America is here”’—in Scotland— 
“or nowhere.” History does not record that any took his advice. 
He may have had good reasons for his advice. I can imagine he 
had, although he himself went from Craigenputtock to Chelsea. 
He held perhaps that it was one’s duty to fight it out where one 
stood—and there was every accessory for fighting it out in 
Scotland in the ’seventies. “One should cultivate one’s garden” 
is only another way of saying that one should be content in the 
position to which it has pleased the Good Lord to call us. 
Endurance, stoicism, putting up with things that might be very 
well worse—these are the words of justification, if not of com- 
fort, for him who, fearful of the unknown and the future, aspires 
to be the man who stayed at home. They went—I went—because 
we were travellers born. I would do it again if I had another 
chance. The years between twenty and thirty should be in- 
quisitive years—years to see things. Ulysses is the poem for the 
young man. 


Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
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I ama part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 


All the poets are on the side of men who would be up and 
going. Tennyson is followed by Kipling: 


Speakin’ in general, I ’ave tried ’em all— 
The ’appy roads that take you o’er the world. 
Speakin’ in general, I ’ave found them good. 


And Walt Whitman wrote: 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose. 


Henceforth 1 ask not good fortune, I myself am good fortune, 

Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, need 
nothing, 

Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms, 

Strong and content I travel the open road. 


You don’t find happiness, of course, any more there on the open 
road than here. 


What home-forsaking traveller 
Did ever self outrun. 


Not so slow perhaps as snails, we have this similarity: we 
carry our house of thought and feeling, of hope and despair, on 
our backs. You may encounter trouble no less in the far fields 
which seem so green than on the pavements of the city. 

That is not the best. The best is that when one draws to the 
end, the man who took the open road, whatever befell him on 
that road—that man cannot torture himself with the thought that 
he missed opportunity. He took the risk and has the reward. 
There are two tragedies in life, one of Bernard Shaw’s characters 
declares: one is to get what one wants and the other not to get it. 

The travelling man gets what he wants. It may be dust and 
ashes, disillusion and defeat, blisters on the feet and blows on the 
head but these are great and tragic experiences which cannot 
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come the way of him who will not adventure. Toujours l’audace 
is a better counsel than Look before you leap. Toujours l’audace 
is a clarion call to which the timorous become brave if they will 
but answer it. They who look before they leap are in danger of 
being turned like Lot’s wife into stone because of their 
fearfulness. 

So I think, as I reflect on travelled roads, the dust of which 
I have forgotten, in the glowing memories which remain with me 
for all my remaining days. 


NINETEEN-FOURTEEN-- 
FROM PEACE TO WAR 


It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill. 

I have felt with my native land. I am one with my kind. 

I embrace the purpose of God—and the doom assigned. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


THERE must be many millions who, on 1 January, 1914, had no 
idea of the kind of world it was going to be for them before the 
year was over. It was in Dundee that I found myself in that 
year of grace, engaged in pressing forward the importance of 
Insurance. . 

Perhaps it was more significant than I thought, that I should 
be engaged at that time in persuading persons to take some 
thought for the morrow! Men who sell insurance policies have 
little encouragement from a careless world. They ask it to take its 
mind off the immediate present, and give some thought for 
tomorrow and what it may bring forth. That is not a doctrine 
that is readily accepted. We are all too prone, apparently, to be 
creatures of the hour, and the temptation to live for today is 
always an irresistible one. 

It was my business to tell the people of Dundee and the 
surrounding area that the future would not take care of itself 
unless they too took care of the present. I wanted them to spend 
£10 a year that they might have something more than £100 in 
ten years’ time. It was not a gospel that they heard gladly. There 
was always something that seemed more desirable than to make 
adequate provision for the day that was to come, and perhaps 
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there was a subconscious wisdom in these many young men 
whom I approached in these days—they, perhaps, were dimly 
conscious of the life that was to come, when insurance policies 
would have no attraction, at least for them. 

Nineteen-fourteen was the end of an epoch for millions, and 
perhaps the end of an epoch for all those fortunate survivors who 
had known the Victorian era. When high summer came, in a 
moment, in a twinkling of an eye, all would be changed. 

These are, however, reflections after the event. No glimmering 
of them was in my mind as I pursued my calling. I cultivated 
the society of those who had property to insure and interests to 
protect, the young men who had just married, old men who 
wanted to provide for their death duties, those who had acquired 
new property or were developing their old—these were the sub- 
jects whom I approached with a view to doing business for my 
insurance company. Insurance men can’t get their business by 
Sitting at home. They must be out and about wherever men 
assemble—in clubs, on golf courses, in societies of one kind and 
another; even the church pew may be the path to business— 
and I neglected none of these opportunities. I was a young man 
about town for all that I could find in the town. 

The Dundee of 1914 has almost completely passed away. The 
Jute Lords have gone with the rest of their generation, and the 
business fabric which they wove so well between India and 
Scotland has been changed beyond recognition from the pattern 
of these days. The other business men and, not the least, the 
farmers, have changed too. The Dundee Courier ran its indepen- 
dent race with the Dundee Advertiser; but now they are linked 
together, and in unity do not seem to have quite the same 
quality, though perhaps more vitality, than they had when they 
were separate institutions . . . not that I for a moment decry 
D. C. Thomson and all his great works. 

I set up house in Dundee, and took a small flat off the 
Murraygate. It was part of an old-fashioned dwelling built for 
the occupation of the working-class. It had an outside stair, and 
my neighbours were jute workers and others concerned in the 
varied, busy life of the city. They must have looked upon me as 
rather an odd character, dressed differently from them and with 
very different hours and habits. 
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I took a great deal of pride in this little flat, making it entirely 
functional for one in the way of life that I followed. The floor 
was completely covered with plain linoleum; a few mats and 
several comfortable chairs, a good bed and a simplified kitchen 
arrangement sufficed. There was no bathroom, but it did not 
greatly concern me. The passion for immersion no more attracted 
me than, apparently, it attracted Mr. George Bernard Shaw or 
the Right Honourable Hugh Gaitskell. Immersion, I have often 
asserted, is not cleanliness. A square of waterproof on the floor, 
a basin, a sponge, a towel, a bath-brush, some soap and, with 
appropriate privacy, all can be achieved that cleanliness and 
health and hygiene demand. 

The housing problems of the United Kingdom, where they 
have proved untractable, might have been solved if the provision 
of baths and appropriate plumbing had not been so indispensably 
incorporated in their composition. The most expensive part of 
the house is the bath, and it is within my knowledge that bathing 
is more of a fad and a fetish with architects and builders than 
it is a daily practice of those who occupy the houses. 

Even in those days I held that view and practised it. It was 
a comfortable flat. Many a bachelor evening I spent in it, and 
among the many places which have sheltered me before and since 
there is none I remember with more satisfaction and affection. 
Who lives in it now I don’t know. It must have been almost a 
hundred years old when I became its tenant, but such is the 
tradition and durability of houses constructed by the native 
Scottish builder that I have no doubt it still stands, and is today, 
although rent-restricted, a very desirable residence. 

At one of the clubs of which I was a member I learned of 
activity in the Territorial Forces. I had half an idea that I would 
like to join the Territorials. Recollections of my days in the 
Volunteers in the beginning of the century and my association 
with the Ceylon Planters Rifle Corps later stirred my interest and 
martial ardour. I made some inquiries. They were not very 
encouragingly received, but I did do something to align myself 
with what was afoot in these days. 

I learned I could join what was called the “National Reserve.” 
The idea of the National Reserve was to enrol names and 
addresses of those who had some kind of military training. I com- 
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pleted the form and sent it to the War Office. It told them of my 
service with the Queen’s Rifle Volunteer Brigade, the Royal 
Scots, and of my subsequent association with the voluntary force 
in Ceylon, and in due course I was informed that I had been 
enlisted in the National Reserve. 

When, in August, war was declared I received instructions to 
report, but when I reported at the Recruiting Office nothing 
seemed to be known as to where I was wanted or what I should 
do. If I was to find employment in His Majesty’s Forces it would 
seem the offer would have to come from me; there was no eager- 
ness disclosed, at any rate, to enrol me. 

It was a lovely summer. I remember bathing at Broughtyferry. 
I remember sunning myself at Arbroath. I remember long hours 
at Scotscraig with James Henderson (alas! where is he now? 
What befell him?), but all this came to an end when I decided 
that I must, somehow, get into uniform—the war would be over 
very soon and I would have missed a lifetime’s opportunity! 
What an urgency there was in these days! How eager men were 
to enlist! Was it that they were bored with their civil occupations 
or was it because there had not been any opportunity since 1900 
to take part in a war? The excitement was general and it 
possessed me. 

Baulked at the Recruiting Office, I learned that the Scottish 
Horse were enlisting at Dunblane, and I made my way there to 
offer myself for service. I had received from the War Office a 
document stating that if I enlisted as a non-commissioned officer 
for home service I would get a bounty of £5, if I enlisted for 
general service I would be given a bounty of £10. At Dunblane 
the reception was as cool and indifferent as it had been in 
Dundee. No one there seemed keen to enrol me, either. 

The first line of the Scottish Horse had been mobilized and 
gone to the north-east coast of England. The second line was 
being organized or rather coming into being, for little organiza- 
tion was apparent. I stayed’ a couple of days at Dunblane, and 
the adjutant suggested that I give the £10 bounty to regimental 
funds. The Scottish Horse was to be, I got the impression, a 
gentlemen’s regiment, and we were going to put our money into 
regimental funds to buy saddles and binoculars and the other 
accessories of a gentlemanly war. It was a laudable idea for those 
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who liked it. It seemed a repulsive idea to me. £10 was an 
important sum of money, and I wanted not only to have it but 
to earn it. And so, after some unsuccessful efforts on my own 
behalf to organize the cooking and rationing system of this 
amateur army, I felt that I would have no congenial place in it. 

I do not blame the authorities. They were doing, obviously, 
their best without instructions, without plans. In the morning 
rations came. There might be fifty or so would-be warriors. In 
the evening a train-load from Glasgow or Edinburgh brought 
another hundred or so, and billeting, feeding and other practical 
problems required more sorting out and experience than those in 
charge commanded. I found it unsatisfactory. Although not quite 
sure whether I had enlisted in the Scottish Horse or not, none 
the less I was determined it had not the attractions for which I 
was looking—I wanted to get involved in the war, not in a praise- 
worthy but frustrated experience of trying to set up a new 
regiment in the Highlands. I packed up what little I had to pack 
and—with no sadness of farewell, in fact I took no farewell at 
all—got into a train and went down to Perth. I remember spend- 
ing a good part of the night in the bar of the “Salutation Arms.” 
I was very determined to get into the Army somehow. The fol- 
lowing day—it was early—I went to the barracks, and there saw 
on the parade ground a tall, thin man whom I recognized as a 
major and to whom I told my tale. I said that I was a man of 
experience and capacity, and had been in the Volunteers and 
also associated with the Ceylon Planters Rifle Corps. I wanted to 
get into the war and go overseas. The major gladly indicated the 
road. He said: “What you want to do is join the Royal High- 
landers. You will go to Aldershot tonight.” I did not then know, 
I confess, that the Black Watch were the Royal Highlanders, but 
even if it had not been so I would have embraced his invitation. 

I proceeded at once to the Orderly Room and was enlisted as 
3/3665 Sergeant W. Y. Darling. A.F. National Reserve No. 1 was 
taken from me, and I was told that the £10 would be paid me 
in due course. I wasn’t particularly happy about this matter, but 
my conscience was salved by the fact that I was enlisted as a 
sergeant. The rest of the day was spent in hanging round the 
barrack square. I have a vague recollection of carrying my coat 
and trousers in my left hand and my boots in my right, being 
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viewed at a distance of twenty yards by a medical officer, and I 
presume that was my medical examination. I had a meal, and 
doubtless had a drink, with a number of grim, moustached, re- 
enlisted militia men, and at one stage, later in the evening, arm 
in arm with certain lady citizens of Perth, who either belonged to 
or lived near the barracks, we sang ourselves down the streets 
to the railway station. 

It was a packed train that I joined about seven o’clock in the 
evening. In each carriage were eight or more men, all of them 
uproarious. For many it was a reunion of a comradeship which 
the years had interrupted. Sturdy men, who had left the Black 
Watch as colour-sergeants and who had somewhat ingloriously 
been employed as commissionaires, were meeting others who had 
shared the same military experience and been more or less 
fortunately placed in civil life as clerks and shopmen. I quickly 
found myself at one with this party as we journeyed through the 
night. One occupant of my carriage endeavoured to sleep on the 
rack, another under the seat. Each achieved a partial success. 

At one of the frequent halts an officer, with a warrant officer, 
appeared. It was the occasion of my first promotion. I was placed 
in charge of three carriages of somnolent or otherwise immovable 
men. I was told I was to act as colour-sergeant—the second phase 
of my rapid promotion—and when we reached Aldershot I had 
exercised so much authority I felt like the commander-in-chief 
himself. We were detrained, washed, combed, cleaned, shaved, 
paraded and housed in Albuera Barracks. I was in the Army at 
last. This—whatever else the past held—was something. 


THE BARRACK-ROOM BALLADRY 
OF KITCHENER’S ARMY 


I ’eard the feet on the gravel— 
The feet o’ the men what drill— 
An’ I sez to my fluttering ’eart strings 
I sez to ’em “Peace be still.” 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THAT night—my first night—in a barrack-room, ostensibly 
designed to hold twenty-eight men, some one hundred and fifty 
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of us lay. If ever there had been beds in it they had been dis- 
carded. Floor mattresses, known to us later as “biscuits,” had not 
yet been provided. So, wrapping ourselves in such civilian 
clothing as we had, we lay down to sleep in darkness. Sleep might 
have been our hope and was certainly my inclination, but that 
was not the wish of a substantial majority of the occupants of the 
barrack-room. There were two dominant groups: the Scots and 
the Welsh. 

Recruiting for the New Army was nation-wide. We who 
wanted to enlist stormed the recruiting centres, and the Army 
rightly took us—even if it must be apparent arrangements for 
accommodation must be inadequate. The Army wanted recruits. 
It was as wise as Mrs. Beeton in her recipe for hare soup. Pots, 
pans, beds, rifles, clothing, these would come in due time. “First 
let us have the men,” said the Army, just as Mrs. Beeton said: 
“First catch your hare.” So we had Scots, English, Welsh and 
Irish—and all proud of it, too! The English as usual were 
tolerant and acquiescent of their allies. 

From opposite corners of the barrack-room on our first night 
in the Army national songs were sung. The Welsh led with Land 
of my Fathers, and the Scots from a more varied but less musical 
repertoire offered a competing entertainment. From time to time 
the one was drowned in the other, and ever and anon I rose, as 
the senior non-commissioned officer present with no mark of 
rank but only with a voice of command, to assert that the time 
had now come for all of us to go to sleep. At first I had no 
support for this view. “Shut up!”—“Lie down!”—*“Put a sock 
in it!” and less intelligible ejaculations were hurled at me, but, as 
the night wore on, every half-hour or so I bawled for silence, and 
possibly on the fourth or fifth time of asking, certainly past 
midnight, the weary warriors, their repertoire doubtless exhausted 
and repetition not being acceptable, fell into uneasy slumber. 

My post was at the fireplace, in which of course no fire burned, 
but I have a recollection of the feeling I had of security as I lay 
beside it. There was a large cast-iron coal-box containing, I 
imagine, when filled, half a ton of coal. It gave me a strong 
feeling of security and protection in the discharge of my much 
challenged authority. That was my second night in Kitchener’s 
Army. 
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T recall my circumstances as a new soldier: we had no weapons 
of war. We had, at this stage, no officers. We had only an 
ardent willingness to train for battle, and get into it with the least 
possible delay. So through the long autumn months, September 
and October, we rose at dawn and formed fours, marched in 
column, formed on the left, closed column of platoon and other 
manoeuvres, ad infinitum. We did physical exercises—running 
before breakfast, square drill in the forenoon, attempted 
manoeuvres if the weather permitted it in the afternoon, and 
attended instruction lectures at night. We ate what we got and 
how we got it. 

There were few ready to sing after the first night or two. 
Physical exhaustion possessed us, and we were glad to lay our- 
selves down and in sleep to find that repose, if not that comfort, 
which our waking hours could not confer. 

There were many unforgettable incidents. I had been con- 
firmed in my rank as corporal, and passed, I don’t remember 
how, at once to become a sergeant. For some time I was 
colour-sergeant, but reorganization took place apparently in the 
whole shape of the British Army, and I learned that I was no 
longer a colour-sergeant—that I was company quartermaster- 
sergeant. Colour-sergeants were no more—it was quite a new 
Army. This honour devolved on me because of my ability, not 
exaggerated in any way by any assertion of mine, to add a 
column of figures, and keep that intricate piece of military 
accountancy, the pay and mess book. 

I would like to record that I owed my promotion to my 
military qualities or distinction as a soldier, or at least expecta- 
‘tion of distinction in the military sphere, but I have to admit in 
this sober and solemn chronicle of fact that it was not these 
qualifications which secured my promotion. 

My colleague, the Company Sergeant-Major, a reservist of | 
twenty-one years’ service and more, had all the military merits, 
but could not count; and with that wise distribution of talent of 
which the Army is the master, controller and director, it was 
considered more appropriate, and I did not disagree, that he 
should address himself to the instruction of the recruits, while I, 
with my arithmetical if not academic gifts, should attend to the 
administration and accounts. It was a disappointment. It was 
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not for this that I had abandoned the comforts of bachelor 
civil life. My far-off dreams of a Sir Galahad in the field of 
battle, going to the rescue of outraged Belgium, were dissipated, 
and many a cold night in the Quartermaster-Sergeant’s bunk, 
with an odoriferous Army blanket round my legs, I toiled with 
the Company Accounts and other aspects of administration. 

There were interludes, however. 

Although only enlisted a few weeks, we quickly assumed a 
new allegiance. Tinkers, tailors, teachers, miners, drapers, and 
what you will, we had been a few weeks ago, but now these 
classifications were merged in an entirely different presentation 
of persons. We were in the Army, and we were in the Black 
Watch, the Royal Scots, the Gordon Highlanders, or the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders. Civilian loyalties and allegiances 
were lost in these traditional and all-embracing arms. I sat in 
my bunk one Saturday night, worrying with my figuring and 
chilled to the very bone, when the summons came from the 
sergeants’ mess that I was wanted “at the double.” 

With civilian overcoat, red tunic, blue trousers with the red 
stripe, and a postman’s hat—such was the equipment of a Royal 
Highlander of the 9th Black Watch in the early weeks of the 
autumn of 1914—I made my way in the dark to the sergeants’ 
mess. There a non-commissioned officers’ party was being 
formed to proceed at once to Aldershot to deal with a riot which 
had broken out in the streets. It was really a riot of soldiers and 
civilians, both men and women. We got there at great speed and 
took our part in supporting the military police as well as the 
civil police in sorting out and, if need be, arresting the riotous 
soldiery. “What was it all about?” was the question I asked. 
Individual soldiers fought with one another, groups of soldiers 
charged each other, and any weapon which was available was 
being used. Most of those participating in the mélée were either 
drunk or half-drunk. The non-commissioned officers’ party 
grappled with the situation and quickly brought it under control, 
but still my question, ““What was it all about?”, was unanswered. 
I got my answer, however, on the way back to the barracks, and 
it has always impressed me as the mark of the subtle and con- 
vincing ability of the Army to mould men to its authority, 
more—to make soldiers of men. 
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BARRACK-ROOM BALLADRY 


Some time in an Egyptian war, the Black Watch, with the 
Gordon Highlanders, had been jointly engaged in some forgotten 
action. It was alleged by the Gordon Highlanders that the Black 
Watch “broke the square” at this action—the square being the 
rectangular formation in which infantry in these days offered 
resistance in tribal warfare. I don’t know how true it was, but this 
is true: some teacher, draper, miner, now a soldier in the Gordon 
Highlanders, had either read or had been told or had in some way 
heard of this episode, and in a public house met one who also 
had only recently been a teacher, draper, miner and was now 
a soldier in the Black Watch, whose regiment had broken the 
square. The Black Watch man resented this imputation and, on 
behalf of the fame of dead comrades on the Egyptian battle- 
fields, challenged the Gordon Highlander and all the Gordon 
Highlanders to withdraw or justify the assertion. Thus the riot 
had begun. 

I think it very moving that these men, who lately owed no 
allegiance to anyone except the humdrum personal allegiances of 
everyday life, had somehow accepted the reputation of their 
recently not even self-chosen regiment as something for which 
they had a special responsibility, something for which they were 
prepared, at any rate immediately, to fight, and as events showed 
something for which when the time came in France and Flanders 
they were prepared to die. 

The year wore on. We became more and more a formed unit. 
The 9th Black Watch found itself in the 15th Division, and on 
Salisbury Plain we trained no longer as a company or a battalion 
but as a brigade and as a division. 

In the early spring the French Minister of War came to see us. 
We were told the French doubted whether the British had an 
army at all. The Minister had been brought to Salisbury Plain 
to see with his own eyes the quaintest civilian army Britain had 
ever had. Cromwell’s men must by comparison have looked like 
the Brigade of Guards compared with us. 

The 15th Scottish Division had by this time got khaki tunics, 
kilts and glengarries, although we still had our civilian overcoats. 
We rolled and carried the latter bandolier-wise over the left 
shoulder if the day were fine, but on the day on which the French 
Minister inspected us it rained and rained. We were lined up by 
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the side of the road, miles and miles of drenched, cold) and 
hungry figures, when over the horizon of the road there appeared 
an Official car which held a tall, moustachioed figure, accom- 
panied by a smaller one. They walked, these twain, half a mile 
or so down the lane of paraded troops. The tall figure was 
Kitchener himself, the man whose name had called us into being, 
and his companion was the sceptical French Minister. Doubtless 
he was assured when he left Salisbury Plain of two things: that 
it could rain in England, and that although they were in civilian 
overcoats the 15th Scottish Division could stand up to the rain, 
and doubtless could stand up to worse, if it were presented to 
them. 


THE FIGHTING LINE AT LAST 


Dear to friends and food for powder 
Soldiers marching—all to die. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 


THE autumn and winter of 1914 were over and the spring of 
1915 was begun. Sweeping over the divisions of the New Army 
were the anxieties of when we were going to the Front. There 
were many signs. Men over age were withdrawn and posted to 
other battalions. Younger men came and took their places. 
Officers were removed and others promoted. New officers came 
to take over commands. Gas-respirators were issued. Names of 
next-of-kin were taken, leave was sparsely handed out to what 
seemed a very select few, and there was a feeling of urgency 
in the air. 

In the month of May we were on the way. We crossed to 
France and found ourselves in the Lens area. We were placed in 
the Line under the instruction of the Queen’s Westminsters and 
other English regiments. They were to us remarkable men, and 
indeed they were remarkable men by any standards. They had 
not fought at Mons, but they were among the earliest Territorial 
divisions to go to France as first aid to the battered but un- 
defeated “Contemptible Little Army.” They had done much line- 
holding and knew something of shelling; they had done a good 
deal of raiding and were very knowledgeable in manning and 
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holding trench systems. It was under the guidance, then, of the 
Queen’s Westminsters I first saw the battle line, and heard the 
whining of a shell and smelt the unforgettable, heavy, sweet smell 
of dead men on whom the soil lay thinly and lightly. 

These men—the men in between—have their place in history. 
I am glad. They were the Territorials who filled the gap between 
the Mons Retreat and the building up of the new armies. They 
were fortunate in that the artists found them. Christopher R. W. 
Nevinson was one—I wonder what has happened to his picture, 
La Patrie, which I was told was bought by Arnold Bennett. It 
is a picture of an emergency hospital—a school, I imagine, 
judging by the stove in the centre. A score of men lie on 
stretchers, one in desperate agony, wounded in the back, his face 
down; another on his back, face to the roof, clutches his side with 
his left hand. The door is open. A blanket-covered form is being 
carried in on a stretcher. Nevinson shows none of the romance 
of war. Here is human suffering, tragic, meaningless, brutal and 
unrelieved. It is a picture of French soldiers, but Nevinson has 
another more near to these days I spent with the Queen’s 
Westminsters. 

It is to be seen in the Imperial War Museum, and is worth 
the journey. Four soldiers fill the canvas, not soldier-like in the 
parade-ground conception of soldiers, but very much so in the 
recollection of those who served in the New Army. The artist 
shows ordinary men in the clumsy clothing of the time: heavy 
boots, drab overcoat or tunic, ragged puttees, rifles wrapped 
round with sandbags . . . there they stand imperishably, I hope, 
as typical of the men who showed the ropes to those who, like 
me, looked for the first time on life—and death—in the trenches 
in 1915. 

All new divisions going to France in these days had their tour 
of trench duty. Learning the routine, the art of field cooking, 
rationing difficulties, stand-to, communication trenches, wiring, 
tunnelling, trench draining, drumming-up tea, dodging fatigues— 
all these gentle and appropriate arts were acquired during these 
preliminary excursions. How valuable they were, too. “Cast them 
raw to the battle as we took them raw from the street” has too 
often been the practice of the British at war; but an effort had 
been made—a successful effort in my case—to let us in lightly 
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to the dark secrets of death which war entailed. After a few 
preparatory weeks we were withdrawn from the Line to clean 
ourselves, tidy ourselves, drill ourselves and prepare for a not 
very distant battle of which there was a wide, furtive knowledge 
in the delectable back areas. 

Scots soldiers learned in these delectable back areas of the 
Estaminet, the fact that Belgians and French were much the 
same, that the beer was very weak, that chips and eggs could be 
an enjoyable dish, and that, in many a farmhouse, the very throne 
of comfort was beside the stove, drinking black coffee with 
Madame or the Old Man. There was a great deal of happiness 
in these battered farms round about this section which became 
so familiar to the British troops. If there are any who have any 
curiosity about the kind of life these men lived, if they have any 
. passion for research, let them read The Spanish Farm, by Ralph 
Hale Mottram. If they have the mind to it, they should read 
The Crime at Van der Lynden’s, and not least of all the short 
‘piece which completes the volume. The making of these farms in 
the north of France and Flanders open to British men was very 
real happiness, and I am sure it is not forgotten by those who 
remain in this generation who had that experience. 

I sat in a bus some weeks ago looking at a man of my own 
age. He had a clean-shaven face, somewhat heavy but serene. 
I knew there was something familiar about both body and 
features. It was in London, and we got off together at Hammer- 
smith Broadway. I got off first and, with my shoulder towards 
him, I said: “Your name’s Pretty, isn’t it?” “It is,” he said. 
“You were company barber in the Black Watch.” He said: “I 
was.” Then he named me. His face lightened up. He was, of 
course, in fact the barber, in that he cut the hair of the men of 
the company, but he had never been a barber in civil life, nor 
had he ever plied the shears since. He had been told that he was 
to be barber. His previous employment had been in the hotel 
business, but with us he was Pretty the barber. I haven’t said it 
was Boat-race Day and he was bound for the Albert Bridge to 
take up an early stand. He and I abandoned our plans for an 
hour to drink together and recall the days we had soldiered 
together in the Battalion. 

I had often had similar experiences. How eager is the con- 
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versation to begin with: “Do you remember . . . ? What hap- 
pened to him? Have you ever heard of . . . ?” Soon these ques- 
tions, mostly answered only by a confession of ignorance, fade 
out, and the two old comrades-of-arms stand together against 
the bar taking their second, or third, or fourth. “What are you 
doing now? How are you making a living? How do things go 
with you?” That is the second phase, and these questions are 
quickly answered, often sadly enough, for old soldiers have no 
guarantee of luck, either in battle or in civil life, and then we 
break away. We did on this occasion. He made his way through 
the crowds down to the Albert Bridge and, although I could have 
accompanied him, I felt he had said his piece and I had said 
mine, and we should see the Boat-race separately. 

Pretty was one of those who found comfort by the big iron 
stove in the farmhouse, and I was one who shared his comforts. 
Somehow it is saddening to reflect that men who were so close 
together in the shadow of death, in circumstances of danger 
which might indeed be sudden death itself, how little we have 
to say of these things when contact is over and our life runs 
sluggishly in other channels. 

-The Battle of Loos began on 15 September, 1915, but I was 
not there. 

Months before, my name had been put in for a commission, 
and I had been interviewed. My commanding officer informed me 
as company quartermaster-sergeant I was not likely to be given 
a commission except on active service in the field. 

I accepted the position. I was happy enough with the battalion 
and, although I saw some who were company defaulters freely 
pass on to the rank of second lieutenant, I bore my fortune with 
fortitude. I liked my commanding officer and his second-in- 
command. I liked the three other quartermaster-sergeants, and 
all the easy, friendly familiarity which made up the battalion. 
My wife, for by this time.I had married, had a separation allow- 
ance, and that I knew would not be hers if I became a com- 
missioned officer: 6s. 6d. a day was the pay of a second 
lieutenant, and that was not much for one’s needs, with uniform 
to provide and messing to pay for and a wife to keep. If I was 
not eager for promotion to commissioned rank, some of these 
considerations possibly held me back. 
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Now that I was experienced in the field, I take it, the shortage 
of officers had become apparent, and I was eligible for a com- 
mission. It all came very suddenly. I had two mules with boxes 
of ammunition strapped on them under my personal care. These 
were to assist me in munitioning and refurnishing my company 
in the Line when the battle was done. I liked these mules, and 
can see them now standing behind a hedge in Bully Grenay. I 
never saw them again. I hope their fate was more fortunate than 
that of my human companions—my friends who a few weeks 
after died by the hundred at the Battle of Loos. 

One afternoon I was summoned to the battalion orderly 
room, which was in a small cottage in a miners’ row behind 
Lens. Into the orderly room I went, saluted smartly—I had 
learned not to trip over the mat—and stood in front of the 
table and the commanding officer. 

“Quartermaster-sergeant, I have before me a paper in which 
I am instructed that you have been granted a commission in the 
field, and you are to return to England to take up your duty.” 
“Yes, sir,” I said. Looking down at the table, he said: “I see 
you have been commissioned to—what is it?” He peered at the 
paper. “The Royal Scots: very good regiment. I wish you luck 
in it, but ” he stopped for a moment. “May I say this to you: 
if you survive this war,” he continued, “which may be doubtful, 
you will look back with far more pride upon the fact that you 
were a soldier in the Forty-second than an officer in any other 
regiment.” 

It was not what I expected him to say. Usually ready, I found 
nothing to say. I thought perhaps it might be true. 

I took the paper from him. He shook me by the hand. I took 
one step backwards, saluted and was out in the street. 

An hour later I was on a general-service wagon with my kit, 
making my way to the railhead, en route for England. Behind me 
was the 15th Scottish Division. Behind me was the 9th Royal 
Highlanders, the Black Watch. Behind me were months of com- 
radeship, friendship, unforgettable recollections; before me, as 
my colonel reminded me, was my future as an officer of the 
Royal Scots, never forgetting, however, that I had been a soldier 
in the Forty-second. 
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I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate. 
I only know it shall be high, 
I only know it shall be great. 
RICHARD HOVEY. 


NEw Year’s Day is much to the Scotsman. On 1 January, 1915, 
I was a soldier in the Black Watch training for battle on 
Salisbury Plain in England. Where are the tens of thousands who 
trained with me—the first hundred thousand of Kitchener’s 
Army? Few survive. 

The average age was probably thirty. There were many 
grizzled veterans among us. Quite a lot had the South African 
War (1899-1902) medals, and others wore ribbons that seemed 
to belong to history books—the blue ribbon for service in Egypt, 
the Sudan and the Nile, and yellow and black ribbons that 
marked other African campaigns. Most of us, however, had 
naked breasts in 1915 and most of us were fated to die un- 
beribboned. ; 

We were Kitchener’s Army, doomed to go—some of us at 
Loos; for the rest of us, 1 July, 1916, was our date of destiny, 
as the first Battle of the Somme was our grave. 

None has expressed so well the glory of Kitchener’s Army as 
Winston Churchill. He describes it in his forty-third chapter in 
The World Crisis, 1911-1918, 1931 edition: 


A young army, but the finest we have ever marshalled: .. . 
they seized the most formidable soldiery in Europe by the throat, 
slew them and hurled them unceasingly backwards. . . . Martyrs 
not less than soldiers, they fulfilled the high purpose of duty 
with which they were imbued. The battlefields of the Somme 
were the graveyards of Kitchener’s Army. 

The flower of that generous manhood which quitted peaceful 
civilian life in every kind of work-a-day occupation, which came 
at the call of Britain and, as we may still hope, at the call of 
humanity and came from the remote parts of her Empire, was 
shorn away forever in 1916. 

Unconquerable except by death which they had conquered 
they have set up a monument of native virtue which will com- 
mand the wonder, the reverence and the gratitude of our island 
people as long as we endure as a nation, among men. 
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It was in that company, shabby to the eye of the casual 
observer—but profoundly moving to those of deeper discern- 
ment—it was in that company I lived, moved and had my being. 

Albuera Barracks at Aldershot, billets at Liss in Hampshire, 
and later at Shipton Bellenger, were my halting places. 

It was at Bully Grenay I bid them farewell. I know I will not 
look on their like again. 


THE ART OF BEING AN OFFICER 
AND A GENTLEMAN 


Since every Jack became a Gentleman 
There’s many a gentle person made a Jack. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Many eventful years have passed over the heads of this genera- 
tion that has seen three wars. There will be few who can recall 
all that happened to them in 1915 in France and in Flanders. 
The year began with the Battle of Loos and the fighting at Arras, 
La Bassée, Ypres and Hill 60. It was on 23 April, 1915, that gas 
was first launched on the Western Front by the Germans, with 
much less effect than had been expected, although it was disaster 
enough for those—particularly the Canadians—who were 
involved. In August in the same year there was some success for 
British arms at Hooge, and in September the Battle of Loos was 
fought, followed by the fall of Monastir on 2 December. General 
Townsend reached Kut in the same month and French and 
British troops together occupied Salonika. A decision was taken 
about Gallipoli. On 19 December or thereabouts, Australian, New 
Zealand and British forces were withdrawn from Anzac and 
Suvla. These were the great events—the great events of the year, 
on land—but at sea high havoc came to the British Navy. Two 
warships were lost at the Dardanelles and another off Gallipoli. 
A British transport and numerous merchant ships, including the 
Lusitania, with over 1,500 on board, were sunk. 

Through these events I was, with millions of others, threading 
my way, eating, drinking, sleeping, putting on my clothes and 
taking them off, reading and writing, thinking perhaps; but at this 
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distance the great events and the little ones are merged all in 
one. I see myself small, remote and insignificant through it all. 

Back from Flanders with a commission in the Royal Scots, 
I was sent to Glencorse, near Edinburgh, to the H.Q. of the 
Royal Scots to be trained in the duties of “commanding troops 
in the field.” Such was the phrase that was conventionally applied 
to the course of instruction. 

It was a strange lot among whom I fell at Glencorse. There 
were Members of the House of Peers as colonels-in-chief, young 
lads as second lieutenants whose beards had not yet begun to 
grow; there were all kinds of new officers from moustachioed 
rankers promoted on the field to individuals like myself who had 
had a similar experience and who were not quite certain how it 
had come about. For the promoted regular ranker soldiering was 
his natural habitat, but for the civilian so promoted it was an 
increasingly strange life in which he had to move and have his 
being. One was certainly not at home in it all. 

The training was hard, the hours were long, the satisfactions 
were few, and it was difficult to maintain oneself on 7s. 6d. a day 
with a mess bill and other civilian obligations, but all of us 
survived these ordeals. Debt may worry, but one need not die 
of it, although doubtless many carried, as I did, a load of debt 
for many months, which debt only active service with full allow- 
ances would enable me to discharge. 

I thought when I went to Glencorse I might see my father and 
mother, living in Edinburgh, but that turned out to be quite 
contrary to my expectation. I was kept hard at it and there was 
no discharge from the routine of training and other duties. A few 
tense weeks elapsed and I was sent to the orderly room, where 
I was instructed to report for a further course of military instruc- 
tion in Glasgow. Doubtless I needed it. 

This course was conducted by the former organization of the 
Glasgow Officers’ Training Corps of the University, and there— 
better than at Glencorse—one was more intelligently handled and 
the course of instruction somehow seemed more satisfying. I felt 
I was getting somewhere in the art of being a soldier and in the 
knowledge of the business of war, with not only active physical 
training and movements during the day, but in the evenings with 
very useful lectures on all subjects ranging from the history of 
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war to the details of the administration of a company. It was a 
well-planned course, and I think all the more creditably so as it 
was improvised more or less at the sound of the trumpet. I 
recollect it in a spirit of gratitude. A pupil salutes, now afar off, 
his masters of these days. I hoped the course for me would last 
a long time. I was told it would last six months, but that was 
not my fortune. There were elsewhere other plans. Fate was 
arranging things behind my back. 

One evening, when I had gone to the quarters I had in an hotel, 
prepared to go to bed early, I received an urgent message to go 
to School Headquarters. I was there informed orders had been 
received that I was to proceed to Southampton. This was a sur- 
prise to me. Modestly, I thought I required more training in 
“the duty of commanding troops in the field.” I was enjoying the 
course, finding it interesting. There were lots of good fellows of 
the kind I liked among my fellow students, some who had been 
in the war already like me, and others who were preparing to go. 
The instructors were competent, interesting, enjoyable, con- 
siderate, and I, mule-like, stuck in my toes and argued the point 
with the adjutant whether it would be proper and fitting at such 
short notice to send me once again to battle. 

I don’t know why I argued thus, for after all I really joined up 
to take part in the war, not to take a course of instruction. It 
might have been mulishness, or it might have been resistance 
to what is inevitable in the Army, the receiving of instructions, 
without any explanation or pre-warning, to take one’s body from 
one place to another. The acceptance of orders does not come 
easily to some people and it is a very great achievement that 
Army direction does achieve that end so successfully. Selecting 
any human material, it has successfully—over generations—bent 
men not only to its will, but to a willingness on their part to 
carry out orders in the face of death itself. So I reflect, but 
although I sighed, as a lover of his own way always does, I 
obeyed. 

The officer met with my arguments very effectively. He pulled 
from a pigeon-hole of his desk a paper which he completed and 
handed to me. “This is your certificate,” or words to that effect, 
he said. It set forth that Second. Lieutenant William Young 
Darling, the Royal Scots, had been trained in the duties of a 
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“company commander and was competent to command in the 
field. 

This certificate mollified me, although I was by no means 
convinced that my qualifications could be stated as highly as the 
official document seemed to indicate. I folded it, put it in my 
pocket-book, shook hands, wished my senior officer goodbye, 
and that night left Glasgow for the south, having given an 
assurance that I should hold myself in readiness within the next 
seven days to proceed to embarkation at Southampton. 

The address I gave him was at Bedford, where my wife was 
still living with her parents, and through the night I journeyed 
south, seeing the pleasant, flat fields of Bedford with pleasure in 
the dawn. Soon I would see the wars again, but here I was in an 
English home for a few days with its solid comfort and agreeable 
society. It seemed good enough. Three of my brothers-in-law 
were also in the Army, although none had yet been overseas. My 
contact with them raised my spirits and made the period of wait- 
ing for orders less tedious than it might otherwise have been. 
The week passed by, but no orders came. A fortnight passed, and 
no orders came. It was in the third week, when I was contemplat- 
ing taking out a six months’ subscription at the local circulating 
library, that, as suddenly as I had been called from my studies in 
Glasgow, so I was called from my retreat at Bedford. “You will 
proceed forthwith to Southampton and report to the R.T.O., 
from whom you will receive instructions.” 

Hastily making my farewells, with active-service kit complete, 
I got to Southampton. I reported to the R.T.O. He knew nothing 
about me. I went to other military offices, sought for information 
or instruction, but met with no better result. I found an hotel. 
I decided to console myself with what pleasures could be had 
in Southampton in the summer of 1915—food, drink, walking 
the streets, looking at shops, gazing at girls—that is how I spent 
the evening and went early to bed with a book. Two days elapsed. 
I wandered about Southampton wearing the uniform of a Royal 
Scot, apparently unwanted, forgotten, disconsolate. 

Twice a day I went to report and twice a day I was turned 
from the door as if I were a miscreant seeking an excuse to leave 
the country! 

Soldiers don’t have to be too proud! 
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Be still, be still my soul: it is but for a season. 
Let us endure an hour and see injustice done. 
A. BE. HOUSMAN, 


ON THE third day my orders came, and as usual there was no 
time for me to do anything but collect my kit and proceed at 
once to board the troopship. I never knew how many there were 
on that troopship, but I know it was very crowded. I found there 
were no Royal Scots there, and I was attached as second 
lieutenant to the Essex Regiment. 

The adjutant of the ship belonged to some Indian regiment, 
and wore a long cotton khaki coat with chain epaulettes. He 
had what, for him at any rate, seemed a very proper appreciation 
of the status of officers in the Army. When we were all aboard 
and the gangways raised, he called all junior officers for a con- 
ference in the large dining-room. There was only room for four 
or five to sit, the rest of us must stand. He was determined to 
carry out his intentions and his duty as adjutant, but the method 
was a little discouraging. Sitting at his table with two other 
officers by him, who I presumed were regular officers like 
himself, he gazed at the motley, crowded company. 

He said: “Would those who are regular officers kindly raise 
their right hands?” Two youthful subalterns just out of Sandhurst 
and one man well past forty responded. “Thank you, gentlemen,” 
he said, benignly. “And now,” he said, “will those who are 
Officers of the Special Reserve kindly raise their right hands?” 
A few more responded. A little less benignly he said: “Thank 
you, gentlemen.” His third request was for those who were 
officers in the Territorial Army, and with a somewhat lofty 
superiority he acknowledged them in tur. 

He then said: “And now I want to speak to the rest—those 
who have temporary commissions. . . .” He spoke at some length 
and with point of our disqualifications, our disabilities, our 
limitations, our weaknesses, temptations and general deficiencies. 
It was not infrequent, such an attitude to “the temporary gentle- 
man,” as he was often called. There must have been dozens who 
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are now dead who resented it, and some who are alive still who 
remember that sneering, contemptuous attitude which some—a 
few, I agree—professional soldiers adopted towards us. It was 
less noticeable towards the end of the war, when the temporary 
gentlemen had at any rate shown themselves not inferior to those 
who had a permanent claim to that title and had accepted, under 
the green turf, a common levelling. 

My Indian Army adjutant, however, made it clear that he knew 
the difference between those who had been at Sandhurst and 
those who had got a commission by less elaborate and more 
strenuous means. 

Apart from telling us the difference between a fish knife and 
an ordinary one, to refrain from spitting on our hands, the whole 
code of conduct in mess and on active service was outlined for 
our benefit. The harangue lasted possibly twenty minutes and 
none was edified and many were angry. It was thus that we went 
to the battlefield—down to the sea in ships! 

Many difficulties arose during the voyage. The day was 
divided into two parts and each unit had two hours twice a day 
on deck. The remainder of the time they remained under hatches, 
which experience was neither agreeable in the Bay of Biscay 
nor mitigated in any degree as we got down the Mediterranean. 
After Gibraltar we were told we were being pursued by sub- 
marines. At any moment we might be torpedoed sky-high. It did 
not require much familiarity with the equipment of a ship to 
know that there were nothing like enough boats to take the 
crowded complement. I became philosophical about it. I thought 
of shipwreck at sea. I tried to remember The Loss of the 
“Birkenhead,” by Francis Hastings Charles Doyle, but I could 
only remember these lines: 


Heroes! Who were those heroes? Veterans steeled 
To face the King of Terrors mid the scaith 

Of many an hurricane and trenched field? 
Far other: weavers from the stocking-frame; 

Boys from the plough; cornets with beardless chin. 
But steeped in honour and in discipline! 


1 wonder if we were as good as the men of the Birkenhead. 
Both during the day and during the night my imagination became 
vivid: the torpedo would squeeze the seven or eight men who 
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shared my cabin with me between two steel plates—the outer 
plates of the ship and the inner walls of the bunk. My mind 
returned again and again to the picture. I saw my party in my 
cabin rather like a red, raw, beef sandwich, encased in steel. It 
was a disquieting thought. It proved unnecessary. It turned out 
torpedoes didn’t come our way. The worst in this instance didn’t 
happen. 

Nothing in fact happened except trouble with the adjutant, 
trouble with the officer commanding troops, trouble, but not so 
much, with the ship’s captain, who remained aloof from the 
squabbles and the disagreements of the soldiers whom it was his 
duty to carry, but not necessarily his duty to have any more 
contact with than was necessary. 

I got into my share of trouble. I spoke back to a senior officer. 
I admitted the misdemeanour and the punishment given was 
then, and is still, as far as I have ever heard, unique in anyone’s 
experience of Army life. It was my duty as a punishment to 
report from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., when not otherwise on duty, once 
an hour to the orderly room. I had to make my way to the 
orderly room wherever I was, seeking rest or taking part in 
company training, whatever I was doing, if I had no other duty 
assigned to me. I had then to report to the orderly room, saying: 
“Second Lieutenant Darling reporting.” “You may fall out,” was 
the reply. I fell out, only to report an hour later and receive a 
similar reminder of my peccadillo. I protested at this ridiculous 
punishment. I protested to the officer commanding as well as 
the captain of the ship, but made nothing of it. I determined 
that I would have it out with my superior officers when I got 
ashore, but we were not allowed to land at Gibraltar, nor at 
Malta. 

Our first stop was Salonika. I don’t know whether it was due 
to the fact that I had proved myself to be a difficult officer 
or not, but on reaching Salonika with my draft of the Essex 
Regiment the draft was taken from me. For two or three days 
I was in that strange semi-oriental town going from one office to 
another, seeking orders, attempting to have an opportunity to 
State my grievance at the treatment accorded to me during the 
voyage. Nothing availed. 

My protests, however, must have awakened in the mind of 
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someone some of the sentiments which King David felt long 
ago, although for other reasons. How does it go? It is in the 
second Book of Samuel: “Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the 
hottest battle... .” They were determined to put me in the front 
of battle—a very satisfactory way of dealing with a man who 
was a nuisance, they might well have argued. If he has got such a 
pugnacious spirit, let him have a go at the Turks, and not his 
own countrymen. I would accept that view. It may well have 
been a fair judgment and I do not complain. 

My movements were always precipitate, not that I so desired 
it. Just when I was settled down at Salonika I had oddly enough 
found for the first time F. B. Sanborn’s Life of Henry David 
Thoreau. 1 began life in Salonika with Thoreau. He could not 
have imagined that his words would be read by such as I, nor 
could he have thought in that far-off Walden, as he wrote his 
book, that what he wrote would have such wide and curious 
currency. Still, it was so. Truth is as strange as Thoreau. 

Salonika became endurable, my surroundings became even 
satisfying. Thoreau helped. I liked my room. It was bare, typical 
of the country, clean, with an admirable view of the harbour. 
They did not let me stay long at Glencorse, the course at Glasgow 
had been cut short, and my stay at Bedford, too, was rudely 
terminated; but it looked as if I were cast up on the beach at 
Salonika, and was here for the duration of the war. I counted 
without King David, they had other plans for me—plans for a 
Uriah. . 

At night, when I was actually in bed—it must have been after 
ten, at any rate—I was summoned to proceed to the harbour and 
get into a boat. The orders were unmistakable. I was to report 
to the officer commanding troops on the island of Mudros. 

To Mudros I went and “saw the dawn come up like 
thunder. . . .” This was the Aegean Sea; these were the fabled 
seas—the Isles of Homer. What did I know about them? I had 
no classical education. I could not, like Keats, remember having 
read anything of Homer, but Homer, I knew, was the presiding 
enduring star over all this space of sun and sea and islands. 

Henry David Thoreau was left behind in Salonika, and I took 
to George Gordon, Lord Byron; and these words, committed to 
memory away back at James Gillespie’s School in Edinburgh, 
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came to my lips and seemed almost part of the glory that was 
Greece, for me: 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung. 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all except their sun is set. 


There was no doubt about my stay on Mudros, no uncertainty 
there, no opportunity to indulge in daydreaming and literary 
studies, no drills, no parades. “You are going to the Peninsula 
tonight, be ready,” were my orders—and so I am embarked at 
the island of Mudros for the Peninsula of Gallipoli, and landed 
at Suvla Bay. What a spot it was then—although it is now 
deserted except for the memories of those who like me find it 
unforgettable! John Masefield has written of it: 


Those who wish to imagine the scene must think of twenty 
miles of any rough and steep sea coast known to them, picturing 
it as roadless, waterless, much broken with gullies, covered with 
scrub, sandy, loose, and difficult to walk on, and without more 
than two miles of accessible landing throughout its length. 
Let them picture this familiar twenty miles as dominated at 
intervals by three hills bigger than the hills about them, the 
north hill a peak, the centre a ridge or plateau, and the south 
hill a lump. Then let them imagine the hills entrenched, the 
landing mined, the beaches tangled with barbed wire, ranged by 
howitzers and swept by machine-guns, and themselves three 
thousand miles from home, going out before dawn, with rifles, 
packs and water-bottles, to pass the mines under shell fire, cut 
through the wire under machine-gun fire, clamber up the hills 
under the fire of all arms, by the glare of shell-bursts, in the 
withering and crashing tumult of modern war, and then to dig 
themselves in on a waterless and burning hill while a more 
numerous enemy charge them with the bayonet. And let them 
imagine themselves enduring this night after night, day after day, 
without rest or solace, nor respite from the peril of death, seeing 
their friends killed, and their position imperilled, getting their 
food, their munitions, even their drink, from the jaws of death, 
and their breath from the taint of death, and their brief sleep 
upon the dust of death. Let them imagine themselves driven mad 
by heat and toil and thirst by day, shaken by frost at midnight, 
weakened by disease and broken by pestilence, yet rising on the 
word with a shout and going forward to die in exultation in a 
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cause foredoomed and almost hopeless. Only then will they begin, 
even dimly, to understand what our seizing and holding of the 
landings meant. 


The landing was over but all the rest of the scene remained. 
Winston Churchill has written of it in the World Crisis: 


We must return to the Battle of the Beaches. Of the five 
landings in the neighbourhood of Cape Helles that of the 88th 
Brigade on “V” Beach close to the ruined fort of Sedd-el-Bahr 
was intended to be the most important. Over two thousand men 
of the Dublin and Munster Fusiliers and of the Hampshire 
Regiment packed in the hold of the River Clyde, a steamer 
specially prepared for landing troops, were carried to within a 
few yards of the shore. It had been planned to bridge the 
intervening water space by two lighters or barges. Along this 
causeway the troops were to rush company by company on to 
the beach. At the same time the rest of the Dublin Fusiliers 
approached the shore in boats. There were scarcely more than 

_ four or five hundred Turks to oppose this assault, but these were 
skilfully concealed in the cliffs and ruined buildings reinforced 
by a good many machine-guns and protected by mines and wire 
both in the water and ashore. As the Irish troops rushed from 
the hold of the River Clyde, or as the boats reached the sub- 
merged barbed wire, an annihilating fire burst upon them from 
all parts of the small amphitheatre. The boats were checked by 
the wire or by the destruction of their rowers. The lighters, 
swayed by the current, were with difficulty placed and kept in 
position. In a few minutes more than half of those who had 
exposed themselves were shot down. The boats, the lighters, the 
gangways, the water, and the edge of the beach were heaped 
or crowded with dead and dying. Nevertheless the survivors 
struggled forward through the wire and through the sea, some 
few reaching the beach, while successive platoons of Dublin 
and Munster Fusiliers continued to leap from the hold of the 
River Clyde into the shambles without the slightest hesitation 
until restrained by superior authority. Commander Unwin and 
the small naval staff responsible for fixing the lighters, and 
indeed for the plan of using the River Clyde, persevered in their 
endeavours to secure their lighters and lay down gangways 
unremittingly in the deadly storm, while others struggled with 
unsurpassed heroism to save the drowning and dying or to make 
their way armed to the shore. The scenes were enacted once 

again which Napier has immortalized in the breaches of Badajoz. 
Nothing availed. . . . The whole landing encountered a bloody 
arrest. The survivors lay prone under the lip of the Beach, and 
but for the fire of the machine-guns of Commander Wedgwood’s 
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armoured-car squadron, which had been mounted in the bows 
of the River Clyde, would probably have been exterminated. 
The Brigadier, General Napier, being killed, the whole attempt 
to land at this point was suspended until dark. 


These words tell the tale of the glory that was Gallipoli; yet 
none of these quotations can convey the unforgettable atmo- 
sphere which followed the landings, the tempting intangibility of 
war and tantalizingly, the tangibility of its magic beaches. 

It was not long before I found my appointed goal, the end of 
the road on which I had set my feet—from Bully Grenay to 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bedford, Southampton, Salonika, Mudros; 
and now I found myself saluting, in an improvised shelter, a 
kindly faced, plumpish man who was the captain, acting colonel, 
of the Ist Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

There were then only three officers in the battalion, living 
under one piece of corrugated iron and six or seven sandbags, 
equipped with one canvas bucket containing water the thickness 
of soup, which served for ablutions and all other purposes of a 
headquarters mess. I liked it from the beginning. The Ist Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, and indeed all the Fusiliers of the old Ireland, 
are forgotten—their records forgotten almost as their name—but 
I shall always have the warmest regard for the Irish, for it was 
in ‘Ireland the men of the Ist Munster Fusiliers mostly were 
begotten. It was with them I found, after much frustration and 
disappointment, that comradeship in the battlefield for which 
I felt I was adapted and equipped, and which up till now had 
seemed so difficult to achieve. I felt I had arrived. The Turks 
joined the Munsters in a common welcoming salute. I was 
baptized and was one of the “Incomparable 29th Division.” 


A SOLDIER’S COMPANION 
AT SALONIKA 


The mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


IN THE Charing Cross Road a few weeks ago I put my hand on 
F. B. Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau. It is exactly the same edition 
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as was companion to me in Salonika. It is in the “American Men 
of Letters” series, published in London in 1882. 

The incongruity of Salonika and Walden rise again to my 
recollection. I see myself plainly following the Sage of Concord 
through the pages of the book as I glanced every now and then 
on the streets and harbour of Salonika. 

The irritation which the officer adjutant had begotten in me 
aboard ship fell into proper perspective as I read of Henry David 
Thoreau’s decision to go to Walden “to transact some private 
business with the fewest obstacles.” I almost wished I could do 
likewise, but how could such a decision be viewed by the Army 
Command? 

“Why did you desert your duty?” I can hear the Deputy Judge 
Advocate-General demanding of me. “I went to the woods,” said 
Thoreau, and he said it to me in Salonika. “I went to the woods 
because I wished to live deliberately, to front only the essential 
facts of life, and see if I could learn what it had to teach, and 
not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived.” It 
wouldn’t do for the Judge Advocate-General, I felt, and in any 
case I thought my Walden pond would be the Mediterranean. 
There, I felt, with all my frustrations I was fronting life and 
seeing what I could learn from it. It seemed a moot point that 
when I came to die I would find I had not lived. I had seen 
enough of dying to know there was rarely time for such 
reflections. 

What happened to that book? I often wonder into whose 
hands it fell. What was the consequence? I must have in my 
hasty departure left it behind in the billet. I think it was under 
my pillow. I hope it fell into kind and understanding hands. 
Henry David Thoreau, I think, would have liked it that way. 

He was the first to point the road for me to personal freedom. 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus had hinted that there was such 
a road, but Thoreau convinced me that it could be found and 
travelled. 

I put him high in my estimations of great men. I put him with 
Spinoza. Henry David Thoreau was by trade a pencil-maker—he 
made the best pencil of his time—and Baruch Spinoza was a 
grinder of glass for spectacles. They each made a living and, into 
- the bargain, they decided to live as free men. They were both 
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nature-lovers, nature-worshippers; they lived in and loved their 
world and found harmony in it. 

I found it difficult as a temporary gentleman to follow either, 
but I know the fault was mine. Life could be lived greatly, I 
knew from their lives, but how to align that conviction with 
actual living baffled me. How would Thoreau have faced my 
circumstances in Salonika in 1915? How would the “God- 
intoxicated” Spinoza have conducted himself? I gave it up. The 
problem was too big for me: Walden had its pond—a man could 
compass that—but the Mediterranean was no pond. 

I was overwhelmed with complications and I was appalled by 
size. | was not ready for Thoreau, but ready enough to echo even 
in these Salonika days these truths. “I lived in the present,” 
asserted Thoreau—and that certainly I did. “I know that I am.” 
I accepted that uncritically and the rest—it was all mine. 


I know that Another is who knows more than I, who takes 
an interest in me, whose creature, and yet whose kindred in one 
sense, am I. Again 

I know the enterprise is worthy. 

I know that things work well. 

I have heard no bad news, 


Henry David Thoreau equipped me for what awaited me—I 
was ready for Gallipoli. 


GALLIPOLI AND 
THE ROYAL MUNSTER FUSILIERS 


On such an occasion as this, all time and nonsense scorning, 
Nothing shall come amiss, and we won't go home till morning. 
BENJAMIN BUCKSTONE. 


THE only thing about which anyone can be certain is that the 
unexpected will happen. 

Those who purpose, plan, design, arrange, will find much 
satisfaction and some pleasure, and perhaps some achievement 
in their endeavours. It is well that they should. But destiny 
defeats them. Fate will almost certainly falsify. So it has seemed 
to me. 
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. Of all the thousands of English, Scots, Irish, Welsh, 
Australians, New Zealanders, Maltese, Cypriots, Egyptians and 
others who set foot on the Gallipoli Peninsula, not one of them, 
I assert, ever imagined such a happening. 

They planned to farm or work in factory or shop, they planned - 
to marry or were determined to remain single, they planned to 
stay at home or travel abroad, but one thing none of them ever 
planned was to go to Gallipoli. The unexpected happened there 
for all of us. 

Gallipoli, in 1915, surely, was an incredible place, selected 
to be the linchpin of that iron circle which Germany, Austria 
and Turkey had drawn round their citadel, impregnable on the 
Western Front and undefeated, it seemed the place where 
resistance might be overcome, and the dangerous unbroken circle 
bent and breached. And so they came from the ends of the earth 
to their task. I was one of them. 

They had been at it—these men, my brothers—on Gallipoli 
for many months. My younger brother had been wounded at 
the landing; my elder brother had gone later, and was still 
serving there, and now I, with Aldershot, Lens and Salonika 
behind me, arrived to make my contribution. I had been a soldier 
in the 42nd, second lieutenant in the Royal Scots, a draft- 
conducting officer with the Essex Regiment. Knowing there were 
Royal Scots on the Peninsula, I thought I should join one of their 
battalions, but always the unexpected, the unforeseen and the 
unforeseeable was happily my fortune. At that time I had never 
been in Ireland in my life. I had seen the Irish mostly typified 
on the music-hall stage. I had learned to love Thomas Moore’s: 


Oft in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me: 


I did know one or two Irish men and Irish women, but had 
never been sufficiently attracted to want specially and particularly 
to be associated with them. It was, none the less, the Ist Royal 
Munster Fusiliers which I joined on the tip of Gallipoli. 

The Munsters were part of the famous 29th Division, that 
division which for the most part had been serving overseas when 
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war broke out in 1914, and had been collected together specially 
for the purpose of the Gallipoli landings. It was a remarkable 
division and was rightly called incomparable. 

My brigade was the Fusilier brigade—four battalions. The 
brigade included the Royal Fusiliers, the Lancashire Fusiliers, 
the Dublin Fusiliers and the Munsters. It had been battered to 
pieces at the landings. At least half a dozen men had won the 
Victoria Cross in the landing. And now the Munsters were a 
thin, attenuated remnant of a battalion of less than two hundred 
men with a captain acting as colonel and second lieutenants as 
majors and captains. It was holding the line, as the phrase went, 
at Suvla Bay. I was welcomed, and all the irritations and 
annoyances of the days and weeks that had intervened since I 
left the comradeship of the Black Watch slipped away in a new 
comradeship with the Munsters under the very nose of the 
enemy. 

Of all the battlegrounds of the 1914 war, Gallipoli was the 
most remarkable in that the whole of the fighting area was under 
the command of the enemy. It could be continuously under fire. 
In depth, I imagine, the farthest away we could get from the 
enemy was not more than two miles, but the greater number of 
us were within a few yards of the Turkish-occupied trenches. 
At that time it was a quiet front. The unsuccessful battles were 
over. Our enemies here were disease, dirt, flies, sand, dysentery. 
From the Turkish point of view, I think they did wisely. They 
held us down with the minimum of effort and of men. The 29th 
Division, the Anzac Division and those associated with us were 
tied to the ground by a mere ribbon of resistance carefully 
disposed among the hills. We were literally hanging on to the 
beach with our teeth, unable to claw our way forward and with 
just sufficient strength to prevent ourselves from falling into 
the sea. 

The battle was as much against our surroundings as our human 
foes. We had to persist and exist; we had to fight it out and some- 
how manage to live. I had not been there many days until the 
rains descended and the floods came, and beat upon that rock. 
The Turks held the high ground, and they let the water come 
down upon us, drowning some, I heard, and certainly vastly 
incommoding the rest of us. If we got out of the trenches we 
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were sniped; if we remained in the trenches we were soaked and 
wellnigh frozen to death in the bitter cold of the winter night. 

There were interludes. In a shed of corrugated iron, parcels 
from home periodically arrived. We had feasts. Fortnum and 
Mason became remote gods whom we none the less ardently 
worshipped, and the tin-opener was the sword of our salvation. 

They are all gone—that little company of the Munsters. The 
regiment is gone, its flags are hung up in the cathedral, and its 
long record of service, like that of the Dublins, is finished, and 
only a sentimental Scotsman here and there, I imagine, and a 
handful of Englishmen mourn its memory. Ireland has forgotten 
and Aghada is silent. 

What happened to its members? Wilson who commanded us 
took the battalion to France and was killed there. Ben Brown 
went the same way at the same time, and the rest went home 
either then or later. One survived, the redoubtable Brough Pearce, 
who, like me, didn’t belong to the Munsters. He belonged to the 
Norfolk Regiment. He is, I hope, still with us. His was a bright 
and resilient star. Actor-manager as well as soldier, he ought to 
have had, in my critical judgment, higher achievement in both 
spheres. He went to Canada, when the war was over—somewhat 
surprised at his survival—I hope that he has found there at any 
rate, as he has certainly found in me, someone to whom he can 
tell the tale and be listened to appreciatively as ever I did in 
the days in the nullahs of the Peninsula. 

And what about Southers? Is he, too, forgotten? Is there to 
be no record left among men of his story? I must not fail him. 
I was inspecting rifles one dawn—“For Inspection Port Arms.” 
Putting my thumb in the breach of one of them and seeing no 
daylight, I said to the sergeant: “This rifle is dirty, look at it.” 

The sergeant looked. “Yes, sir,” he said. 

I said to the soldier: “Private Southers, what do you mean by 
having your rifle in this condition?” 

He let the rifle drop to his side, looked at me plaintively and 
said: “It is my batman, sir, he really is no good.” 

“Batman?” I said. “You have a batman—but private soldiers 
don’t have batmen!” 

“Yes, my batman, sir. He is no damn good.” He had a batman 
—by private arrangement. 
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I learned more about that man Southers. Southers had been 
at Oxford when war broke out. He joined the cavalry. It was 
the right thing to do, he thought, and the rest of his friends all 
did it. The cavalry never found him a horse but had given him 
a bicycle, and, in turn, the Cycle Corps to which Southers had 
been attached was dismounted, and used as a reserve battalion. 
Southers’ friends, more energetic or more influential than he, 
secured commissions, but he continued to remain a private 
soldier. It was reported his father was a wealthy Lancashire 
manufacturer. He had plenty of money, but even a little money 
could buy him additional comforts which a private soldier of 
his temperament and tastes might desire, and such arrangements 
even worked well on overseas service to which Southers was sent. 
He hadn’t a friend in the Munsters of his own class. He hadn’t 
a clue as to how bad a soldier he was—the most indolent, 
untidy, least soldier-like of that unsoldier-like remnant of a 
battalion—but his comrades liked Southers none the less, for he 
had parcels, and they were where money could buy nothing. 

It was in the flood Southers died. I found him up to his waist 
in a trench through which I had waded. He and two others 
were in a command post and far forward. I had a jar of rum 
and I dished it out by the tablespoonful. It was my practice not 
to use a cup. I had seen what happened to the rum issue, and 
I found a large tablespoon easier to carry and of more general 
usefulness. I gave them each two or three tablespoonfuls. Southers 
wanted to get out of the trench on to the parados. He had to do 
something there; but I commanded him to stay where he was, and 
said: “Do what you have got to do in the water here where you 
are.” With that I plunged on to the rest of the Company on the 
hillside. It was well after dawn when I made my way down again 
and found that Southers had not taken my word for it, but 
determined to do what he had to do on the dry land of the 
parados above. There he had exposed himself in every sense and 
the Turkish sniper had got him literally, as they say in the Army, 
with his trousers down. Thus Southers died—a gentleman 
ranker. 

Weeks later when we got back to Alexandria there must have 
been thirty or forty parcels waiting for Southers—a pair of fur- 
backed gloves, I remember, tins of cake and shortbread and meat 
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pastes, and all the luxuries apparently which rich folk could 
command and loving hands desired to send. 

Southers I think in some sense was a kind of symbol. What 
would have happened had he lived? Would he have gone back 
to Oldham or Burnley, been a triumph on the tennis court and 
a successful cotton manufacturer? Would he have remained at 
Oxford and disappointed his mercantile parent by following an 
academic career and settling down as a somewhat diluted Don? 
What kind of fate was it that sent him and his friends in a whirl 
of patriotic enthusiasm into the cavalry, mounted him on a 
bicycle, dismounted him, and sent him to the beach at Suvla 
Bay where he was to die at last? Surely the unexpected is justified 
to its believers. With Southers surely the unexpected happened. 

And not only Southers. I can bracket an even closer association. 
The eligible males of my family all went to the war, and except 
for my brothers I had heard little of them. I knew that I 
had a cousin serving on the Peninsula in the same division as 
my own. I had made some inquiries about him, and learned that 
he was in the Hampshire Regiment. They were in our brigade. 
I was quite easy in my mind, we would meet. Suvla was not a 
very large settlement, and there were always comings and goings. 
It was a Sunday morning, I remember, when we were being, for 
Gallipoli at any rate, heavily shelled—it was thought to be the 
prelude to an attack—the trenches were manned and troops on 
the beach were hurried forward to reinforce. The bombardment 
went on for an hour or more. When it had quietened down I 
moved down the Line to see how the neighbouring companies 
fared. The bombardment suddenly livened up again, and I 
jumped for it into a shallow dugout, falling on top of the single 
occupant. He ejaculated something. I faintly responded, only to 
look at him incredulously and to discover that he was my cousin, 
James William Kingsley Darling, a captain in the Hampshire 
Regiment and formerly of the Royal Scots. 

We had not known each other intimately—cousins rarely do— 
and this unexpected, unconventional, intimate meeting startled 
us into an understanding which lasted as long as he lived. 

Gallipoli did not take him. Wounded there, he went to France 
to be wounded again, and later was killed at Parvilliers in the 
last few weeks of the war. 
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The unexpected always happens. I feel almost that it is a creed 
for which there are more grounds for belief than for many which 
are trumpeted abroad. 


OFF THE PENINSULA! 


When the time comes as us to go, there are few illusions left. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


THE Peninsula at Gallipoli was held at three points: at 
Lancashire Landing, at Suvla and at Helles. The High Command 
decided that the first two should be abandoned, and troops with- 
drawn to concentrate on Helles. In the history books I read 
little of this remarkable occurrence. I have often asked naval 
men about it, but they lay no special claim to achievement. The 
Navy never boast. I think it was a great achievement. We were 
lifted off safely by the Navy in the darkness, without a single 
casualty, Iam informed. 

The word went round that we had to destroy any surplus 
stores that we could not take with us, and then make our way in 
small parties to the beach, where we would find ships waiting. 
We believed we were going home. We were going certainly to 
Egypt. So we thought. One thing the soldier must always have is 
_ hope! Down to the beach in the dark we went, a little company. 
We were leaving behind us our graveyards and all the glorious 
memories of a gallant landing and of an inglorious retreat in the 
dark. I crossed the moving water, carrying with me my kit and a 
machine-gun tripod on my shoulders. I somehow got aboard. 
The vessel was packed. There were mules as well as men on her 
crowded decks. I felt suddenly I wanted something to drink, and 
pushed my way through the crowd on deck to what I thought 
would be the cabin and from which a faint light emerged. 

I must go back to August, 1913. 

When I arrived from Australia I went to Bristol and from 
Bristol I took the river steamer S.S. Barry down the river to 
Lynmouth. The S.S. Barry was a paddle steamer, and it was filled 
with holiday-makers. All that was packed in my memory and put 
away when the summer of 1913 ended. It was now December, 
1915. As I pushed my way to the cabin on board the heaving ship 
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in the Aegean, I saw the brass plate “S.S. Barry, Bristol.” I 
hammered on the door of the cabin. It opened. “What the hell 
do you want?” said someone. “Watch the light. Come in.” I 
pushed myself in, dropped my machine-gun tripod at the door- 
way. “What do you want?” demanded an R.N.V.R. man, 
crouched over map. “I only wanted to ask if this was the same 
Barry that sailed from Bristol.” Apparently, however unwelcome 
my visit may have been, it was the moment for which the captain 
—for he it was—had been waiting. “The same bloody Barry,” he 
said. “Licensed by the Board of Trade for river traffic only, to 
hold one hundred and twenty passengers with lifebelts and life- 
saving appliances for total ship’s complement—the same bloody 
Barry, now in the bloody Aegean with eight hundred men, mules, 
munitions and heaven knows what else. Yes, sir, the same bloody 
Barry. What the hell can I do for you?” 

Indeed it was the river paddle-steamer Barry. 1 perhaps alone 
of all its present passengers had stood on her decks in happier 
times. The coincidence won me the pleasure of a drink, and the 
information that we were not going to Alexandria nor to Egypt 
nor to England, home and beauty, but we were standing out to sea 
and were to be landed at Helles at dawn. And so, indeed, it befell. 

The evacuated battalions of Suvla were added to the establish- 
ment at Helles. A printed message was sent to all ranks that no 
further evacuations were contemplated in this area of war. The 
Munsters didn’t go into the Line. We were supporting troops. 
There were not many of us to support, but anyway our days were 
not long at Helles. A second evacuation was planned in spite of 
what we had been told. Then the last days came. As soon as 
darkness fell we moved from the support line down to the em- 
barkation point, lay about there until dawn began to appear, and 
then, nearly at the double and certainly visible to the Turkish 
observation, we made our way back to the support line in which 
we lay for the day. This device was to create the impression, so 
we were informed, that we were reinforcing. We went down in 
the dark. When day dawned it was made to appear we had just 
arrived from boats. I doubt if it deceived the Turk, but at any 
rate it was not without its value. 

It contributed to the success of the second evacuation, which— 
again without a casualty—was something for which neither the 
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Army nor the Navy has ever made, I think, a sufficiently loud 
claim for recognition. 

Life was not without its gaiety on that grim Peninsula. There 
was always something to colour the day. The Munsters relieved 
a Royal Naval Division in reserve and in the relief either a 
Munster stole, or the Royal Naval Division unfortunately mislaid, 
a naval stretcher. Naval stretchers differed from army stretchers 
in that they had higher feet, and were very much coveted for beds 
for superior officers or those of non-commissioned rank whose 
position enabled them to command privilege. I secured, during 
the relief, possession of a naval stretcher and found, doubtless, 
for one night much comfort in its use. 

In the early morning, however, a party of three men presented 
itself to me in the support line armed with an official message: 
“Command Section . . . formerly held Hood Battalion, now held 
lst Royal Munster Fusiliers, one navel stretcher has been left. 
Please hand same to petty officer herewith. Signed... .” So ran 
the message, but it will be observed—and this seems incredible, 
but none the less is vouched for—the word “naval” was spelled 
with a letter “e.” Pearce, who was with me, wrote the reply, 
which he signed with my name: “Command Section . . . formerly 
held by Hood, now held 1st Royal Munster Pisiliers-snd navel 
stretcher has been found. Suggestion appropriated by 1st Royal 
Munster Fusiliers is incorrect. In this battalion we do not stretch 
our navels, we unscrew them, treat them with rifle oil and replace 
them. Recommend this practice in these altitudes. Signed... .” 
This missive was passed to the petty officer, who saluted and 
withdrew without his naval stretcher. 

The same night, down on the beach drawing rations, I was 
informed that Colonel X wanted to see me, and had sent an 
orderly to fetch me. I clambered up the side of a rock to one of 
the caves where, with its back to the enemy and its face to the 
sea, the staff work was done. I faced the colonel. Pulling aside 
the sacking curtain, I saluted and gave my name. From the 
improvised desk which was a packing case he held up the un- 
happy message which Pearce had written earlier in the day. “Is 
this your message?” he asked. “Yes, sir.” He said: “I take it you 
have a sense of humour.” “Yes, sir. I attempt to maintain one 
with some difficulty in the face of the enemy and other dis- 
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tractions.” “Indeed,” he said. “Well, I don’t know how useful a 
sense of humour may be in your civil occupation, whatever it 
may be, but I want to tell you there is no place for it in the 
Service. Good night!” I wiggled my right hand and scrambled 
out into the darkness, properly rebuked, but retaining the episode 
of the naval stretcher as a bright light in a then darkening world! 

From Helles we went on the night of 7 January, 1916. The 
uncertainties of defeated troops waiting for evacuation have to be 
endured—they cannot be imagined. Were we going? Were we 
staying? When were we to be taken off? Were we the last? 
These were some of the surging thoughts that kept recurring once 
the decision to go had been taken. I went through them all before 
I crossed the gangway of the River Clyde, from which we were 
to be embarked, and felt that Gallipoli was behind me—but I 
was premature. Half an hour later a fatigue party was called for. 
Its job was to go ashore again, and with picks and trenching tool 
handles it smashed up the jars of rum which, unconsumed, lay 
among the abandoned stores. There were pyramids of them and 
they were duly demolished. I thought it was an error of judgment, 
but it only occurred to me when I got back to the River Clyde 
and saw the flames arising from them. I knew this rum and I | 
venture to say that it would have done the Turks more harm 
to have drunk it than it did us good removing it from them. 

I had, unfortunately, no access to the Higher Command and 
have to confess I was neither consulted about the landing on 
Gallipoli nor this double evacuation. I can only say I was there, 
and I carry from its beaches a rich store of recollection, a 
multitude of memories. 


HOSPITAL DAYS 


I think it frets the saints in heaven to see 
How many desolate creatures on the earth 
Have learnt the simple dues of fellowship 
And social comfort—in a hospital. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


ALL these years of war are now telescoped into a common past. 
Incidents stand out, but no continuity. It was to Alexandria, 
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however, that the defeated armies of the Gallipoli Expedition 
withdrew—for Gallipoli was a defeat. We of the Munsters were 
re-formed in a tented camp. Drill began again, reinforcements 
arrived and I was confirmed in my rank as captain. I had even 
prospect of becoming second-in-command, but this hope was 
dashed by the unexpected reappearance of officers who had been 
evacuated from the Peninsula for wounds, for dysentery and the 
other ignoble incidences of war. I enjoyed Alexandria and Cairo 
none the less; the cafés, the hubble-bubble, Shepheard’s Hotel, 
Groppi’s Café... all these must be familiar to the later 
generation which came in 1939. We had been there before 
Montgomery’s armies came, and we ourselves were the successors 
of the armies of Gordon and Kitchener and Hector Macdonald. 

I had had a bad knock on the Peninsula, although I had not 
registered as being wounded. An A.T. cart with its mules had 
bolted and passed over my foot, crushing particularly my toes 
and toenails. At the same time I was knocked down by the boss 
of the wheel hitting my right side, but accidents were not in- 
frequent and I had carried on and not gone to the doctor. At 
Alexandria, however, I had pains, and indeed they became acute 
—gso acute that I fell down on the sand and had to be taken to 
my tent. Brandy was the only medicine available. I drank a good 
deal that day and the next; on the second evening the doctor saw 
me and I was taken away immediately by ambulance. They got 
me to Suez, where in an unconscious condition in what had been 
a Sailors’ Home, I believe, a French surgeon from a battleship 
in the Canal operated on me, but this is only hearsay. I don’t 
remember anything of the occasion, but it would appear that I 
was suffering from a malarial infection of the gall-bladder. I was 
opened up at any rate, and my wife informed in England that 
I was dangerously ill. The word on the cable should have been 
“cholecystitis,” in transmission it became ‘‘cholera” or something 
like it, and the message caused much alarm and despondency. 
They could do no more about it at Bedford, where my wife was 
living, than I could do at Suez. I came back to consciousness, 
and then just lay in bed and gradually renewed vitality. 

I was moved to hospital in Cairo. There I had another opera- 
tion, about which there was no less mystery than the previous 
one. The only authentic evidence I had that I had been operated 
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upon was the memory of chloroform pains that made me moan 
and groan and the tight bandages which were round my waist. 
I disclosed at Giza, where the hospital was, the sad condition of 
my feet as a result of the misadventure on the Peninsula. I asked 
for more, evidently. A subsequent operation was arranged. They 
removed some of my toenails, cleanly and tidily indeed, but none 
the less it was a painful and unpleasant operation. Weeks passed. 
Time stood still. My feet healed. The gap in my side was un- 
predictable, however. 

From time to time I exuded through this new aperture some 
yellow juices. It was all very disgusting and unpleasant, and I 
felt weak and sore and sorry for myself. 

Everything passes and I was not unhappy at that Cairo hos- 
pital. There were a number of good friends in Giza—survivors 
of the Peninsula and recovering from wounds or sickness—but 
the merry party was broken up for me when I was carted down to 
Alexandria once again and put aboard a shes steamer converted 
into a hospital ship. 

I was brought for the second time up the Mediterranean, by 
Malta and Gibraltar, home. We were chased, it is said, by sub- 
marines, but I didn’t care. The wounded are sometimes fatalists. 
I was. I lay in the dark hold with some men who had been 
prisoners of the Senussi, and who were still suffering from 
delusions of starvation. They would not eat the food brought to 
them, but snatched it from the trays and hid it away until the 
orderly had gone. They devoured it in the darkness. They 
shouted horribly in the night, and were more than half mad. 

Twice or three times we had an alarm—“Enemy submarines 
reported.” I was quite helpless. I could not stand because of the 
incision in my side. I was fourth or fifth to be collected in the 
event of the ship being torpedoed. Two orderlies were detailed 
for this unpleasant duty. As I lay in the hold of the vessel help- 
less my mind was not idle. I had long and familiar pictures of 
the bulging plates where the. torpedo crashes into the side of the 
ship, the rush of water from below and above, the darkness and 
confusion . . . then down and down ... the end of it all. This 
kind of mental picture was my real companion on this journey. 
It was hot in that hold, too, and things were wrong inside me . 
but all things pass. That is my abiding memory. 
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I got to London at length, was disembarked, carried ashore and 
sent to hospital in Wandsworth. For days I lay there until a 
specialist had a look at me. He probed the unhealed wound. 
A black fluid seemed to come out of it mixed with the yellow 
with which I was all too familiar. He didn’t seem to be able to 
do anything for me. I had bad headaches and dreams. I think I 
was miserable. Later they moved me to another hospital. I was 
examined by more specialists. I was asked if the scar on my 
forehead had been really the outcome of an action in France or 
was it not syphilitic in origin. I told the specialist how it occurred, 
and gathered that he didn’t believe me. Later I had a test—at 
least I now know it was a test—the Wassermann test. I was right. 
The specialist did not believe me—perhaps he was justified. I 
learned from a surreptitious look at my papers the result of the 
test was negative and perhaps that accounted for my being very 
tightly bandaged and allowed to walk. I was released from the 
special ward. 

For a week I walked about the grounds, then went before a 
medical board and was given leave to go to Scotland. To Scotland 
I went, but in a few days’ time was called to a medical board in 
the Castle at Edinburgh. There other doctors congratulated me 
on the way in which my feet were now completely whole, but 
they were grave about the still open, gaping wound in my side. 
I had better go into hospital. To the Craigleith General Hospital, 
formerly Leith Poorhouse, I went and fortunately came under the 
direction of a gallant old surgeon called Colonel Cotterell. He 
opened me up for the third time, and is reported to have removed 
my gall-bladder and all its works. I wouldn’t know. I only see the 
evidence—a deep and permanent aperture, very large and 
frightening sometimes—on my right side. The operation must 
have been a serious one. My wife was informed. The gallant old 
colonel came to see me on the night of the operation when I lay 
babbling and moaning in a bed behind a screen. He heard me 
say: “Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy .. .”” He heard me say these 
words, and turning from me with a smile he said: “He is reciting 
Shakespeare. He will be all right.” 

His confidence was justified, for with some iniete, con- 
valescence, light duty and the like, fate ordained that for the 
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third time of asking I should return to the war again. In the 
month of April, 1917, I landed once again, as a second lieutenant 
of the Royal Scots, at Calais. I was on my way to join for the 
second time the 9th Scottish Division, and eleven other 
subalterns, all new to the war except me, were under my com- 
mand as a reinforcement draft. 


THE THIRD TIME OF 
ASKING FOR IT 


I therefore so run, not as uncertainly: 
So fight I, not as one that beateth the air. 
SAINT PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


THe war began again for me in the Arras sector (who knows 
where Arras is today?), in a series of trenches in front of the 
town, with Athies on the right. The trenches were named; they 
all began with the letter “C”—Clasp, Crisp, Cling, Croft, Crump 
—and none of them was comfortable. 

They were hardly homes from home. They were part of the 
hastily-improvised system following the successful battle of Arras 
on 9 April, which like many another success began in triumph 
and tailed out into a stalemate. We were held in front of Arras. 
There are many sharp memories of the war, unforgettable things, 
but the general picture fades into formlessness and shapelessness. 
I have a difficulty in remembering any single day of that time, 
indeed any single night, but one stands out very sharply. 

On the night of the 7-8 May, 1917, the Line was subjected to 
a heavy barrage—in fact a series of heavy barrages. I was there. 
There was a continual stand-to. An attack was obviously 
materializing. There were quite obvious signs of the assembling 
of the enemy. The attack never reached our lines. It was one of 
these few occasions where the artillery, in my opinion, crushed 
the attack before it took any coherent shape. 

It was my first experience of the 9th Scottish Division Artillery. 
It was then under the command of Brigadier H. H. Tudor, after- 
wards Major-General Sir H. H. Tudor. He was C.R.A.—Com- 
mandant Royal Artillery—and the pioneer of the use of smoke- 
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shelling now operating in this new field of war. He had the 
support of Lieutenant-General Sir William Furse, who had 
formerly commanded the 9th Scottish Division and was now 
Master-General of Ordnance. I have always thought it was owing 
to him and Furse and Churchill that the special supplies of smoke 
shells became readily available. The evening and night of the 
7-8 May was memorable, then, for that successful artillery 
action, and memorable, too, for another thing. 

I was born on 8 May, 1885, and I recollect very clearly being 
out in no-man’s-land, into which I had gone with my Company 
to meet the attack before the enemy reached our trenches. These 
were the tactics these days. There was another object. It was 
safer in no-man’s-land than in the trenches upon which the 
barrage of the enemy was definitely and precisely falling. : 

Lying out there with my Company I reflected on the long arm 
of coincidence. “He was killed on the eve of his birthday.” “He 
was killed on his birthday.” Soldiers had a peculiar superstition 
about occasions. “He was going on leave tomorrow, and was 
killed just before he left the trenches.” “He had just returned 
from leave when he got it with a machine-gun bullet as he came 
out of the communicating trench.” “He had just heard from home 
that his wife had given him an heir, and with the letter in his 
pocket he was dead.” These were always the kind of thoughts 
that jostled in the minds of men who lived in the “valley of the 
shadow,” and I was certainly no exception. I behaved warily. 
I took precautions that night. I didn’t intend to oblige 
Coincidence. Coincidence was not one of my gods—if I could 
help it. | had no willing sacrifice for that altar. 

I didn’t like to think that there was a competent journalist 
whose poised pencil now was concerned with other affairs, but 
who perhaps tomorrow or the day after would be writing a short 
note to the Scotsman or the Edinburgh Evening News or the 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, deploring the untimely death of yet 
another Edinburgh man. 

I was prepared to do my part to defer the announcement. 

It passed. It always passes. 

On 8 May, 1917, dawn came and I was alive—alive and well— 
and the night fell and I was still in the land of the living. 

Coincidence had not coincided. 
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That phase of the war dragged on. April gave way to May and 
May to June. The weather brightened and the 9th Scottish 
Division, having been hardly tried for many months, was now 
due to rest, re-equip and train. Out we went into the pleasant 
back country of the Somme. We were being trained, so the 
rumour ran, for the autumn offensive, and it looked as if six, 
seven, eight weeks would be ours to build up our strength and fill 
up our ranks. It didn’t last quite as long, but it was a strenuous 
time—these days out of the Line. 

Under the leadership of Colonel W. D. Croft, the 11th Royal 
Scots trained good and hard. Five o’clock in the morning was 
not too early for him. Most mornings he led out his whole 
battalion. In single line we jumped ditches and ran down the 
sides of fields, along roads and back to billets again, and we 
all followed this redoubtable commander. 

A course of training in the simple fundamentals, with large- 
scale manoeuvres added, was on the programme, and I was 
coerced rather than persuaded to add further to these efforts by 
setting up an entertainment for the long summer nights. My 
qualifications for entertaining never seemed to me to be very 
high, but war causes many changes. First of all I created a com- 
pany concert party. We wore pyjama suits, grey Army socks and 
a cowl made of khaki wool. We had to have some costume. We 
were a grotesque coterie. I told jokes, sometimes questionable, 
but the best of the party were the singers. Johnstone Douglas, 
who had danced in happier days with Lily Elsie, but whose fame 
today is established on more substantial grounds, was our leader. 
The colonel himself sang “Uncle Tom Cobleigh and All” and 
“T’ve Come Up From Summerset.” There were naturally several 
Scotch comedians, and one young soldier dressed ravishingly as 
a young lady. The performances were given in farmyards. A large 
farm cart with a superimposed wooden platform was our stage 
and the audiences were large and uproarious. 

No admission was charged and the applause and appreciation 
were equally free. 

My company party got quite a reputation for success in this 
surprising venture, and with the encouragement of Brigadier 
Maxwell, a V.C., who commanded the 27th Brigade at that time. 
the company concert party was extended to a brigade party. We 
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took the name of our colonel and were known as “The Crofters,” 
and otr fame outlasts the war, as anyone who cares to read 
Three Years with the 9th Scottish Division, by Colonel W. D. 
Croft, D.S.O., will discover. It is, for that and many other 
reasons, a book worth reading. Old soldiers (who never die) may 
live acutely again by reading some of these now half-forgotten 
war books. They should read them frankly—unashamedly—they 
will be richly rewarded. 


THE SPORT OF NATURE 


What do soldiers know of women? 
Quite a lot, they think. 
But any lass can take him in, 
Let them stick to drink... . 
OLD SOLDIER’S SONG. 


HE WAS one of the best. He came out to Flanders early in 
January, 1917, and left his wife, whom he had married on New 
Year’s Day. A douce, sober man of twenty-seven or thereabouts, 
he had been a warehouseman in the iron trade, strong, self- 
reliant, very Scottish. 

Like most of us, he had not wanted to be a soldier. He had 
never imagined such a thing happening to him. One of a big 
family, he got to work at fourteen, and had known only one 
employer, who valued him for his steady reliability. He wasn’t 
one of the early birds in the war. They were—many of them— 
either out-of-work or in jobs which they gave up without a pang 
for the chances and excitements of war. He wasn’t one of these. 
He had, by comparison, a good, steady job, and a boss whom he 
knew and whom he liked. He looked forward to being married, 
perhaps at twenty-nine. Just before the thirties seemed to him the 
right time—not too early or not too Tate. His girl could wait. On 
the whole, he thought and she agreed that they should wait. They 
were both saving up. They intended to start up well with enough 
to furnish a home and net a penny in debt. Orderly minded, his 
idea of happiness was the loose ends of tangled living all joined, 
and nothing to bother them in their married life. The war 
changed that. 
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He didn’t think of enlisting in 1914—he kept on at his work 
and they wanted him. He made a better wage, and saved more 
money. His girl kept on with her work, too. They had a fair 
packet, as he called it, in 1916. His uncle—he had been in the 
South African War—was killed on the Somme on 1 July, 1916: 
he was his father’s youngest brother—more like a big brother 
to him than an uncle. A couple of his cousins were wounded 
very badly—the one at Gallipoli in the Territorials. He saw them 
both in hospital, and his slow, honest, prudent mind began to 
take the measure of the thing that had come to him and his girl 
and his plans—and the world. 

He enlisted and, after a very short training, was for the draft. 
He got overseas leave, as they called it, and he decided to get 
married. 

They were married—it was a good time in Scotland to get 
married on New Year’s Day, and they did. In the house which 
they had fortunately secured he and his wife had their happiness. 
It was their home, their haven, their own, in a world that was 
falling to pieces outside. They were very, very happy—all the 
more so because they knew it might be so short-lived. 

He was in the Line in January—trifleman, lance-corporal un- 
paid, corporal, sergeant, these were his achievements in the 
succeeding months. He wrote almost daily when he had a chance, 
but he could tell little of what he did and found words difficult 
when he wanted to tell his wife all he felt for her. She wrote— 
she sent parcels—but her letters, too, failed to tell what was 
happening to her. Little bits of news about her neighbours, things 
about her house—she wrote about these, but she wasn’t feeling 
well sometimes; she didn’t quite understand. 

He worried. In June he looked for leave, but it didn’t come. 
July, August, September passed, and still no leave or hope of it. 
His mind was restless. October passed. 

It was November and his mother wrote to say his wife was 
having a baby. It couldn’t be. It wasn’t possible. If there was a 
baby of which he was the father it must have come in September, 
or October at the latest. If it had come in September he could 
have got compassionate leave. “It couldn’t be his baby” was the 
thought that flowed across his mind. 

It was incredible. How could she do such a thing? How he had 
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been cheated, foxed, deluded, deceived. He wouldn’t have 
believed it of her. He tried to get killed. He went in every patrol 
in no man’s land. He volunteered for every raid. The bottom had 
fallen out of his world. Leave—he didn’t want it now—home, he 
had none to which he wanted to go. 

He didn’t get killed. The war went on. He didn’t get leave. 
He wrote to his employer, and asked him to put him in touch 
with a lawyer. Infidelity, that was to be the plea. Whatever it 
cost him, he would be done'with her. He would have a divorce. 

A new padre came to his battalion. He found an opportunity 
to tell him. The padre was an understanding man and he advised 
him to go home. He would support, under the circumstances, 
leave on urgent personal affairs and on compassionate grounds. 

He got home, went to his house, saw his wife, saw the baby. 
He mooned in a melancholy way about his mother’s house. He 
saw his lawyer. In time he withdrew the suit. A doctor helped, 
the lawyer was wise and practical. It had happened before, he 
learned—a baby might take more than nine months to decide to 
enter a world at war. 

They lived happily ever after, and Lord Birkenhead helped. 
Under similar circumstances, these are the words from a 
judgment by Lord Birkenhead : 


I add a concluding observation, though I cannot tell whether 
it will be useful. The Petitioner in this case, a most unusual one, 
conceived a natural anxiety as to the integrity of the Respondent. 
My decision and the medical opinion on which it is based may 
have reassured him on this point. The Respondent, on the other 
hand, ought not to resent the attitude which her husband 
adopted. Both have been the sport of nature. Both are still 
young. They were happy together until this suspicion arose. 
Now that it is dissipated they should at least consider whether 
they cannot recapture that which they have lost. 


He is a manager now—not general manager, but doing well. 
The war, which took life from millions, gave him life and under- 
standing. 

The tragedies of war are uncountable. 

There is little comedy in war. 

Is this a hybrid—is this a tragi-comedy? Who knows, except 
that these twain found a road out of misery to a happy marriage 
at the last. 
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To each his suff rings: all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan; 
The tender for another's pain, 
Th’ unfeeling for his own. 
THOMAS GRAY. 


JUNE, 1917, July, 1917, August, 1917—how lovely these months 
were for those of us who were out of the Line! I remember all 
that summer of 1917 with a sense of poignant pleasure. For folk 
at home there was anxiety, uncertainty, deep concern as to how 
went the war and their men folk who were in it—but for us there 
was recreation, remission. There would be a time, we knew, but 
it was not yet. We would be ready when it came and the readiness 
was all. The training in these back areas of France and Flanders 
was strenuous, and from dawn to dusk there was no time for 
repose. We all became, as the weeks went by, increasingly 
fighting fit. We renewed our strength. The new drafts of recruits 
to the battalions were fitted into the old frame and the 9th 
Scottish Division brought up to its full strength. It was to be an 
“iron division.” It was to be one of those divisions which the 
enemy was to rate first-class—one of those divisions which, when 
the enemy heard it was in the Line, it might contemplate an 
attack, a push, at any time. An iron division was a challenge, a 
threat, an omen, and those who served in one had an arrogant 
pride which was often terrifying. 

It was a lovely summer, so lovely that I am sure more than 
I thought it might well be his last. Soldiers, properly, live from 
day to day. They are paid by the day. All others are paid by the 
week or the month. They feel they have their hour and may not 
have many more hours to come. They properly take the cash in 
hand and waive the rest, for indeed in the air already they hear 
the loud beating of the distant drum. The end of August was the 
end of these halcyon days, and the 9th Scottish Division, trained, 
rested, refitted, fully equipped and up to strength, was on the 
move. There was the usual outcrop of rumours. We were going 
to the north to deliver an attack along the coast. We were going 
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to the Somme—to the devastated areas to push the enemy’s left 
over her frontier, with the assistance of the French. We were 
going to Italy. Something was happening in Egypt. But who 
knew?—certainly not the 9th Scottish Division, which lived and 
was lapped in an atmosphere of daily excitement and uncertainty, 
acknowledging and enjoying all the possibilities and probabilities. 

We had not long to wait for the answer to these circumstances. 
In September we knew all about it. We were for the Passchen- 
daele Ridge. By stages we crossed the country, got in behind the 
network of front-line ditches, mud and misery, which was known 
as the “Salient.” The fighting already had begun in August. It 
had not begun well. There had been disasters, much bloodshed 
and a few yards of ground were all that could be claimed for the 
sacrifices which had been made. The 9th Scottish Division had 
to do better, and it was aligned to the very edge of its task. 

We went to one of the many “spoil banks” with which the 
British front was adorned. In this huge mound the tunnellers and 
engineers had made a honeycomb of bunks and dugouts holding 
many hundreds of men in a foetid, foul atmosphere, day and 
night. The air-pumping apparatus was inadequate or ineffective— 
it certainly was ineffective, because after three days of this in- 
carceration the vigour all but went out of the bodies of the 
fighting men, their eyes became lack-lustre. They never saw the 
daylight, only the dusk. During the day they lay concealed, eat- 
ing, sleeping, quarrelling, smoking and writing letters. In dark- 
ness they were on fatigues and carrying parties, on road work, 
and it was almost an intoxicating pleasure to smell the sweet 
night air, even if it were in circumstances of danger. 

The whole of the base lines were under the command of the 
enemy’s guns; no part of it was free at any time from their 
encroachment. There were fierce enemy barrages when long bom- 
bardments took place over the whole of the front-line system. 
There were barrages when single long-range guns hurled their 
grisly load into some suspicious-looking billet or some tempting 
cross-roads. The search for headquarters of any kind by the guns 
was unceasing. There was little time for peaceful contemplation 
in the Salient towards the end of 1917, yet there were many 
philosophers—mostly fatalistic. They had to be. 

On 20 September the attack was ordered for the following 
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dawn. The 11th Royal Scots was responsible for a section of the 
Kit and Kat Ridge with its left resting on the railway, including 
the pill-box known as Potsdam, and under the command of 
Brigadier Maxwell, V.C., of the 27th (Lowland) Brigade. On the 
left of the 11th was the 12th Royal Scots. Farther to the left was 
‘the 28th South African Brigade of the 9th Scottish Division. The 
26th Brigade was in reserve. 

Things didn’t go well for me personally on the night of 
21 September. As I walked at the head of the Company in single 
file out of the spoil bank up along the long line of duckboards, 
every one of us laden like Christmas trees, it rained heavily. The 
duckboards were slippery, but there was little enemy fire. We 
were, of course, invisible to the enemy, but the enemy knew 
from their aerial reconnaissance what the lay-out of the trenches 
and duckboards was, and occasional well-directed bursts of shell- 
ing on any part of the back country where troops were likely to 
move was almost certain to have a deadly, devastating effect. 
We had not gone five hundred yards with my long column of 
men in single file when the word was passed to me that the 
tail runner at the end of the column had been hit and my 
company sergeant-major was either wounded or killed. On such 
occasions there are no opportunities for an inquest, no time to 
stand and stare, or to ask what to do about it. If the dead lay 
on the duckboards they must be moved so that the living may 
go forward. If wounded they will be collected by stretcher 
bearers, when they come, but fighting troops have to go forward. 
My single column moved forward. 

It must have taken an hour before we reached the forward 
positions which were ahead of our own lines, out in no-man’s- 
land. Officers of the division had been out in the earlier part of 
the evening laying white tapes, which were the lines along which 
we were to form up before dawn for the attack. The enemy was 
aware of what was happening, and had shelled the whole of the 
forward part of no-man’s-land. 

One good friend of mine who was an Edinburgh man was 
killed laying the line of tapes, and I have often thought of him. 
He was one of the best of fellows, a bachelor, oldish, devoted to 
his sister; his simple desire in days of peace was to make a decent 
living in a competitive world. He was a church elder. He had in 
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1915 felt his participation in war inevitable, and with supreme 
disgust, I imagine, in every fibre of his being he had accepted his 
duty. He had proved himself an excellent officer, truthful, reliable, 
prudent, brave, and he had been selected for this difficult and 
dangerous task because of those very qualities. He died in the mud 
by the white tapes he had laid for the guidance of his comrades. 
- I knew nothing of this happening until after the engagement, 
but, as I got forward over the ridge with my men, I saw small 
lights from hand torches flashing in no-man’s-land under an 
intensive bombardment of high-explosive and machine-gun fire. 
It was near where the tapes were laid. I called out, demanding to 
know who the fool was who appeared to be flashing his torch 
about in such circumstances. I thought some wanton idiot, un- 
informed as to the business afoot, was surveying no-man’s-land 
for some other purpose. There were those gas men, often in 
points of danger, and sappers and artillery officers. It might be 
some of these, I thought. Anybody might go to no-man’s-land. It 
wasn’t private property, by any means. Its formation and isola- 
tion was all its own. 

I was rattled. I called out: “Who is that damn fool with the 
torch?” And out of the darkness came the answer in a steadying, 
firm voice: “It is only your brigadier, Darling. Lead your men 
forward on here.” It was the voice of Brigadier Maxwell, who 
was personally in no-man’s-land seeing the alignment of troops 
for the attack. My impatient ejaculation had been the outcome 
of these three days in the gloom of the spoil bank and the smash- 
ing my Company had received on the way out of its dugouts. 
Whatever grounds I might have for impatience and anger, I felt 
suddenly ashamed: Maxwell’s voice steadied me and my men for 
the hours that lay ahead—the hours of waiting. 

The attack was at dawn. 

It was successful. A few hundred yards were captured. We got 
up to the ridge, and for a couple of days there we stood the 
counter-attack. 

Two days isn’t long in a man’s life, but two days in ditches 
on the enemy’s side of a ridge seemed a long time. It was long 
enough for many men to die, to be battered near to death—for 
once, it was long enough, too, for other things. 

On the forenoon of 21 September the brigadier came with the 
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A.D.C. to see the position personally—how far we had got and 
how we stood—and as he was standing there, surveying the 
enemy position, a single rifle shot rang out. A sniper shot him. 
He died instantaneously. Maxwell was one of Kitchener’s men. 
All the qualities that a civilian looks for and all the qualities that 
one man can admire in another—these were his. His V.C. came 
from Kitchener’s campaigns in Egypt, but he had won it many 
times over in a dirtier, more disturbing and more dangerous 
war. Scotsmen are not reputed to be over-obvious in their 
generosities, and certainly the soldier in the 1914-18 war was 
never sufficiently long with a battalion as a rule to have any 
overwhelmingly great sentiment about either his officers or his 
regiment. It is all the more significant, therefore, that those men 
who served with Maxwell in the 27th Lowland Brigade, while 
still serving and with little hope of ever seeing a memorial, sub- 
scribed in the field to one to be erected as soon as may be some- 
where in Scotland to the memory of this gallant Englishman 
who led them, and died with them, on 21 September, 1917. 

Occasionally I have found time, in the clamour and clatter of 
affairs, to go into the cathedral church of St. Giles in Edinburgh 
and there read the inscription on the memorial tablet for which 
the serving men of that day subscribed. I copied it out that some 
who may read will remember again their commander. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL FRANCIS AYLMER MAXWELL, 
V.C., C.S.L, D.S.O. 


Killed in action at Ypres, 21st September, 1917. 
A gallant soldier and very perfect gentleman 
beloved by all his men. 


A tribute from the Officers, N.C.O.s and men, 27th Inf. 
Bde. 9th (Scottish) Division. 


They drew us out of the fighting on the Kit and Kat Ridge. 
Those of us who survived were duly honoured and praised. A 
captain of the 12th Battalion got the V.C., and a major of the 
South African Brigade the D.S.O. for the capture of the Potsdam 
pill-box, and there must have been many others. I was awarded 
the Military Cross. 

There is a lot of cant talked about medals, and perhaps the 
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giving of medals can be overdone. I don’t agree with it. One sees 
the Higher Command emerge from two wars—and doubtless 
with some previous activities of a military character—with five, 
six, seven, ten rows, almost a small patchwork quilt covers the 
left breast. The law of diminishing returns applies to medals. I 
reflect the more medals one has the less one comments upon 
them. I must now be upon my third row, but no satisfaction I 
have had from these later honours and awards approached the 
pride I had in the little white and purple ribbon which was the 
first decoration I ever won in war. I thought in those days the 
emotion was peculiar to myself alone. I concluded it was personal 
vanity which I dare not disclose—but how like we all are, I 
discover, to one another! 

After the war I talked to a friend who won his Military Cross 
in the Retreat, and he told me spontaneously exactly what I 
myself had felt—how he looked down regardingly and proudly at 
the ribbon on his tunic—how he dirtied it a little because it looked 
so new, how it inspired in him new courage, how it gave him a 
standard below which he dare not fall. I had felt it all perhaps 
more intensely, and I understood. 

After a few days the battered division was withdrawn to the 
support lines and thence to the back country. It was sent forward 
again, and in October, in front of Kitchener’s Wood, we took our 
part in yet another of the many disastrous attacks of the 
Passchendaele area. ’ 

I was forward with my company at a place called Burn’s 
Houses—the outer gable of what once had been part of a farm- 
stead, but was now reinforced by German concrete. It faced now 
the wrong way for any security it might offer. Its entrance faced 
the enemy. Such shelter as it offered was behind it. 

For four days, there and thereabout, we fought a bloody, 
muddy battle. One hardly dare remember what happened to 
some of one’s friends—wounded in the fighting, grievously, after 
great loss of blood, tumbled into the mud, finally sinking out of 
sight. Untellable things happened in these terrible mud-covered, 
slimy, broken crater-fields of the Passchendaele Ridge. The most 
tragic denizens of this planet in those days surely were the 
soldiers of that Front—Boches and British alike—caught in their 
own devilishness, unable to grapple with each other, unable to 
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secure a victory over the unspeakable conditions which sur- 
rounded them. 

The period was almost enlivened by instructions which I had 
to seize a neighbouring pill-box. It was believed to be in the 
hands of the enemy. It must have taken me a couple of hours to 
travel the few hundred yards, always ankle deep, even waist 
deep sometimes, in the water and mud and filth. My recon- 
noitring, however, was successful in that I found there were seven 
Germans in the pill-box, little better circumstanced than our- 
selves. After consultation with my commanding officer, orders 
were issued that my Company should raid and, if possible, take 
these men prisoners. A dozen men under the leadership of a most 
intrepid subaltern did the job, and although on the way back I 
lost two men—a first-class corporal and an undefeatable private 
soldier—the duty was discharged and one post less was held by 
the enemy on that broken front. 

It is not for me to assess whether the effort was worth two 
lives. It was part of the war, and no evaluation of my life or 
my neighbour’s life could be made with larger issues at stake. 
Soldiers carry with them a conviction none the less that martyr- 
dom is one of their duties; they don’t covet the role; they are 
embarrassed by the thought that they may indeed be martyrs. I 
have seen enough of them in their service, in the way they bore 
themselves in battle and the way they died, to know that 
martyrdom was not evaded—in fact was even embraced as in- 
evitable and indistinguishable from any other task. A soldier’s 
life lay upon them. When the Prayer Book prayers come up for 
the Noble Army of Martyrs I’m not so sure that I think of St. 
Stephen or St. Peter. I think of homelier figures whose martyrdom 
was distinguished by no less agonies than the stoning of St. 
Stephen or the crucifixion of St. Peter himself. 

We were relieved by the Royal Naval Division, which I had 
last seen in Gallipoli with their naval stretchers and other 
specialized equipment. The commander was edgy. He had had a 
gruelling time coming up from his base, taking about six hours 
to reach me. In those days the Royal Naval Division used to be 
seen on the roads of France and Flanders with boats on lorries. 
It was believed by infantry of the line they intended to use them 
to cross the Rhine. It was a hopeful augury in an often hopeless 
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war. The boats, at any rate, were part of their obvious equip- 
ment. They were a symbol. I recollected what I had seen and 
asked the commander if he had brought his boats with him, for 
this, in my opinion, was a terrain very suitable for aquatic 
exercises. He was cold about this jest of mine. He felt it ill-timed. 
Perhaps it was, for the Royal Naval Division and the Artists’ 
Rifles on their right took a battering two days later even more 
severe than that which my brigade had endured. They did not 
need their boats. 

When the relief by the R.N.D. was half through, I withdrew 
my posts and told my lads to make their own way to the rendez- 
vous behind the Line. I was not anxious to lead a formed body 
across the greasy duckboards and other danger traps, under the 
range of enemy fire aimed at breaking up relieving troops. With 
half a dozen I completed my relief, and set forth with my little 
party. I missed my way: in the glimmering, slimy sea of mud and 
broken earth everything was the same, and it was with stark 
horror I found myself in the first grey of dawn at a place called 
Artillery Dugouts, which was not far from where I had started 
many hours before. It was midday before I reached finally the 
rendezvous and found my Company exhausted, not so much 
from the rigours of battle as from the physical struggle they had 
had with slime, mud and earth. 

It was a short-lived respite. The caked mud had hardly been 
scraped from our puttees and boots when the stand-to was 
ordered. Something had gone wrong in the Line, part of which 
we had recently held, and that night, after warm, nourishing 
soup from the portable cooker, we were in action for another 
twenty-four hours. We had to go forward again into the crater 
area. We took up our position. The anticipated attack, if it 
materialized, never called for anything but machine-gun support 
from my brigade, but those two days’ additional experience of 
the Salient in this sector made me feel I had had enough to last 
a lifetime. We were eventually relieved. After several further tours 
of duty we withdrew to the edge of the Ypres Salient, where we 
remained in support until December. 

The fighting war was over until the spring. 
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Every position must be held to the last man: there 
must be no retirement. With our backs to the wall, 
and believing in the justice of our cause, each one 
of us must fight on to the end. 
LORD HAIG, 12 APRIL, 1918. 


For those who entered the war in 1914 and survived the years 
between, 1918 was a year of destiny. In those days we never 
thought the war would end. We were chained to the machine. It 
revolved remorselessly. The Front, the wound, or the sickness, 
home on leave, the training reserve-battalion, the reinforcement 
camp once more, and we were in the Line again. 

It was a much travelled road, that one. 

Some had been out at the Front three or four times, and every 
new time we presented ourselves on the battlefront we knew 
our chances of survival were reduced. It couldn’t go on. 
Thousands must have thought: “My luck can’t last!” It was the 
memories of fellows one had known—the chaps with whom one 
had enlisted, the ones who had been at Loos or Gallipoli or the 
Somme on 1 July, 1916, or out on the Salient in 1917, or down 
in Italy at the end of the year when the Line cracked there, or 
in the dreary days when 1918 began. These were warning ghosts 
to men who returned again and again to the line of battle. 

Every soldier who was a 1914 man emerged with almost a 
battalion of memories. Scores of us have tried to write about 
these experiences, some flippantly, some seriously, but all of us 
who wrote in these days as reporters failed even to satisfy our- 
selves, far less those others who read, and the attempt to write 
it down now is even more remotely impossible. 

Men marched with new comrades at their elbow, but with 
unforgettable memories of comrades dead and rotting. It must 
have been the same with the Germans, because, say what they 
will, these indeed were men of iron. The politicians and the 
writers of “hate sheets” might say what they would about the 
Boche. Their government was no better than any government 
ever is—probably worse than some—but no infantryman who 
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fronted the German in his trenches or met him in skirmish raids 
in no-man’s-land had anything but respect for him. He was the 
enduring soldier, disciplined, determined, ruthless, brave. It 
would be defaming humanity if one pretended that these men 
were not as other men were. Heroism knows no country, 
devotion knows no boundary, and love of country and family 
and friends is—now and then—the mark of men. 

It was early in 1918 that something like this idea sharply 
startled me. In one of the many spoil banks, this time down on 
the Somme, I had a Company Headquarters. A raid of some 
hundred men on enemy trenches had been ordered. I was in 
command, and had three subalterns. One of them—he was killed 
in the Retreat a few weeks later—had this feeling of the brother- 
hood of Front-line fighting men very sharply and acutely. He 
talked of it often in Mess, out of the Line, and in the trenches 
to his intimates. He had some lines from Kipling; he was one of 
these reciting men—there always were some in every formation— 
and he used to chant out these words: 


They have looked each other between the eyes, 
And there they found no fault. 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood 
On leavened bread and salt: ... 


But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor 
Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though 
They come from the ends of the earth! 


And he had some from Doyle—the words of the Robber Chief 
in The Red Thread of Honour: 


These were not stirred by anger, 
Nor yet by lust made bold; 
Renown they thought above them, 
Nor did they look for gold. 
To them their leader's signal 
Was as the voice of God; 
Unmoved, and uncomplaining, 
The path it showed they trod... . 


And when we found their bodies 
Left bleaching in the wind, 
Around both wrists in glory 
That crimson thread was twined. 
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He believed all soldiers were brothers-in-blood. It was an 
obsession with him. Homely folk who had not ventured far from 
their firesides might well not believe such things, but they were 
real to him. 

He did a great raid, I remember, that night. His was the centre 
column. He had four men and a stretcher—a couple of bayonet- 
men leading, and the rest with bombs. The stretcher was to bring 
back a captive for identification—alive, let us hope, or wounded, 
but most probably dead. Anyway, to let the story go on, let me 
call the subaltern Giles. Lieutenant Giles—twice acting-captain, 
twice down to his substantive rank of second lieutenant because 
of reinforcements from home who had obtained permanent rank 
through regimental service—Giles went ahead of the main party. 
He came to the Company H.Q. He stood with his shoulder 
against the doorpost of my dugout and unburdened himself. 

“Sir,” he said. “You will take it again from me when I tell 
you that I am going out tonight to kill or capture bloody 
Germans. I will do it, but I want to tell you, and only you, for 
none else here would understand, that I never hated Germans in 
my life. If I ever hated, it was a fellow in my form five years 
ago, a chap in the choir before that, a couple of dozen instructors 
and brusque captains and majors and colonels and members of 
the Staff—I hated these good and plenty and hated them hot 
and strong, but I don’t hate the bloody Germans.” It was an 
occasional mood with me—it was a conviction with Giles. He 
did his raid—and survived—but not for very long. 

Raiding was the principal activity of the Line-holding troops 
in the early months of 1918. It is worth while recalling some of 
the things which have been said and written, which coloured the 
mind of the still active, still surviving “soldier of the Line.” 
Wherever they are—one has a café on the South Coast; another 
is head porter in a Vancouver hotel; a third has quite a good 
business in Bristol; a fourth, D.C.M. and M.C., is a famous 
director of companies—wherever they are they don’t forget that 
friendship of the Front Line. The stark openness of it all—no 
concealment of anything—bared souls—they knew themselves and 
others as they have never known since. We were a world apart. 
The Staff, even Divisional Headquarters, was miles away in our 
thoughts though only perhaps a mile or two in fact. Home, a bed 
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with sheets, cleanliness, a table set for a seemly meal . . . these 
were as remote as Sirius from our sordid planet. Leave, life in a 
job hereafter somewhere, were sheer romance—pure fairy gold 
and as intangible. 

We were a world apart. Sometimes brave, sometimes panic- 
stricken, sometimes just miserable men sunk into a stupor that 
was almost despair. We were, none the less, the stuff which stood 
up to it, and by fortitude found victory at last. 

“The men are undisciplined; they are slovenly; they have lost 
ardour; they have no will to win.” It was often true. Mind and 
immutable misery can bring men pretty low. These are the things 
that some said and there is no need to apologize. Even generals 
can be mistaken. Common soldiers are fortunate in being allowed 
to express their opinion without it being taken too seriously. 

One thing was certain: the collapse of Russia in 1917 had 
indeed given the Germans time to reorganize themselves for an 
attack in the spring of 1918. The Russian Front was non-existent. 
Ludendorff was ready to strike in the west—strike his final and 
decisive blow—and it required no special military genius to 
apprehend the situation. 

The raiding that took place all along the Line that spring was 
fitting and proper in order to inform the Higher Command of any 
movements which were taking place in the German order of 
battle. If there were Prussian Guards in the Line, or any other 
first-class German troops, it might be assumed that an attack, 
over a limited area, generally might be anticipated. If there were 
Line-holding troops, there was really little comfort in the dis- 
covery for it might mean that the “storm troops” had been 
withdrawn to rest or train. Raiding, then, was a perilous business 
in which thousands of the ablest and the most daring of the 
British armies, Canadians, South Africans and Australians, lost 
their lives and paid the forfeit, but their daring was not the last 
answer. Very reluctantly, in 1918, company commanders 
accepted the responsibility of seeing the raiding faithfully done. 
They knew what it often lost in the best and the bravest. 

It began to be apparent soon that the German attack might be 
expected all along the whole front. The evidence was convincing. 
The day and hour were still a matter of speculation, although as 
a matter of fact the British Intelligence did, indeed, know, some 
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days before, actually the day, hour and place of the offensive. 

The Prime Minister of the day—following on 21 March, in the 
early days of the Retreat—let it be said that adequate prepara- 
tions had not been made, and one who seemed to me a capable, 
gallant commander, General Sir Hubert Gough, was removed 
from the command of the Fifth Army as being responsible for 
failure to make adequate preparations for an expected attack. 

In the sectors in which my fortune lay, and I am credibly 
informed in other sectors, too, the commanders in the field knew 
well what to expect and made what preparations they could. It 
is true that reinforcement and support and reserve lines were 
drawn, in the main, on the maps with coloured chalks. They 
were individually surveyed and they took some cognizance of 
contours; as retreating troops, when the battle was joined, dis- 
covered. In some cases, not without difficulty, where labour was 
available, these support trenches were not only marked on maps, 
they were partly dug; and in most instances surface turf was 
removed, indicating places where men knew a prepared stand 
could be made. There were great preparations—as far as man- 
power was available. 

The days and weeks drew on. There was great silence during 
the daytime on the Fifth Army Front. The 9th Scottish Division 
was on the extreme left of the Fifth Army during the months of 
February and March, our left resting on the right of the Fourth 
Army under Byng’s command. 

It was always quiet during the day. The weather was no worse 
than spring weather is in northern France, but at nights the 
trenches and back country on both sides of the Line hummed 
and roared and rattled with activity. Something was happening, 
we knew, on the enemy side of the Line. Horse transport, which 
still dominated the armies, as far as infantry was concerned, was 
still the method of movement, and horse transport can never be 
kept wholly silent. Lying out in no-man’s-land, we plainly heard 
German voices. 

It was in the month of January I was withdrawn from my 
Company in the Line for special duty. It was quite a thrill for me. 
My Brigadier—we were now down to three battalions to a 
brigade—told me he wanted me to take from each battalion 
twenty-five to thirty men, bring them back to Sorel-le-Grand, 
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which was within four miles of the Front Line, house them in 
such dugouts or billets as I could find, feed them, exercise them, 
lecture them on military matters within my knowledge (ad- 
mittedly a limited field), and generally build up their morale. 
The Brigadier’s plan was to rest, roughly speaking, seventy to 
eighty men for a week out of the Line, but not out of the range 
of enemy fire, so that in time his whole battalion would have had 
this spell and respite from actual trench ‘duty. It was really 
training troops while still in the Front Line. 

It was an attractive idea to me. I was glad of the opportunity. 
I lectured the troops on anything from poetry to personal 
morality. I had the good offices of a padre, and packed my men 
down to sleep every night at dark, and woke them before dawn. 
They developed health and strength. They were a first-class little 
school; it was a comradeship rather than a course of instruction. 
I must have done three such weekly schools before 21 March. 

When the attack began, however, the veil of my temple of 
self-esteem and self-importance was rent in twain. Commandant, 
I had felt myself, of the Front Line School, and commandant 
I had been, but a subsequent examination of battle orders 
showed that I was one of those who had been involved in the 
careful preparations which the Prime Minister had later said had 
not been adequately made. My Brigade School was good enough 
as far as it went, it did well as far as it went, but what in fact 
I was commanding was the first counter-attack troops should the 
Line be broken by the enemy. That, fortunately, was not revealed 
to me until the night of 21 March. I was complacently happy in 
my academic detachment . . . honoured and, I presumed, ad- 
mired and esteemed .. . an experienced old soldier in command 
of the 27th Lowland Brigade Battle School. 

It was on the night of 20 March that the then Minister of 
Munitions, Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, came to see us in 
the Line. He had been a subaltern in India with General Tudor, 
who was commanding the division. Tudor was actually the 
C.R.A., but in the absence of the divisional commander, Major- 
General Blacklock, he had been acting for some time as major- 
general. 

I had met Winston Churchill before; I had met him in a dugout 
crypt in Arras in 1917, and, like the majority of soldiers in these 
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days, had fallen under his spell, an influence which has endured 
throughout the years and endures to this day. It was at Arras 
in some dugout after a meal that a maliciously minded senior 
officer provoked me at length to follow Mr. Churchill in some 
remarks he was making about Gallipoli. He was talking of 
Gallipoli. I don’t remember all the details, but the impression 
I got was he was telling some senior officers how the campaign 
should have gone, might have gone, ought to have gone, and 
possibly allocating blame. Certainly it was Gallipoli that cost him 
his place as First Lord of the Admiralty and had sent him to the 
9th Scottish Division with the Royal Scots Fusiliers in 1915. 
I was goaded—that would be the word, urged would be a more 
elegant one—to intervene in the conversation, and did so per- 
haps rather emphatically. 

“You were there,” whispered my tormentor at my elbow. 
“Say so!” 

“Mr. Churchill, I was there.” 

This observation was expected to have a devastating effect on 
Mr. Churchill, who at best could speak only from hearsay— 
although he had access to well-informed reports, none the less 
they were hearsay. The man, although not challenging him, at 
any rate had this advantage over him that he had been on the 
Peninsula, and taken part in the actions there. I thought that I 
would make a point, but instead I learned something that many 
have learned since. 

“You were there,” said Mr. Churchill with undisturbed 
equanimity, and, from being something of a critic or sceptic or 
adverse commentator, I was at that moment forthwith enlisted 
to his side, and inadequately no doubt I was adding confirma- 
tion to his descriptions and supporting very strongly, with much 
less knowledge than his, the conclusions which he thrust upon 
some of his would-be critics. 

That was in Arras in May, 1917, and now it was 20 March, 
1918. At Sorel-le-Grand, where I conducted my Front Line 
Brigade School, was a ridge of ground near the ruined village 
of Nurlu, and behind that ridge were a number of huts and 
shelters which the staff of the 9th Division used. Winston was in 
one of these and I was within a few hundred yards of him when 
the great artillery barrage broke. He describes it better than I 
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can hope to do; it is a good description. I remind myself once 
again that I was there. Here it is: 


Before I went to my bed, he writes, in the ruins of Nurlu.. . 
the night was quiet except for a rumble of artillery fire. I woke 
up in a complete silence at a few minutes past four and lay 
musing. Suddenly, after what seemed about half an hour, the 
silence was broken by six or seven very loud and very heavy 
explosions several miles away. I thought they were our 12-in. 
guns, but they were probably mines. And then, exactly as a 
pianist runs his hands across the keyboard from treble to bass, 
there rose in less than one minute the most tremendous 
cannonade I shall ever hear. “At 4.30 a.m.,” says Ludendorff 
in his account, “our barrage came down with a crash.” Far away, 
both to the north and to the south, the intense roar and 
reverberation rolled upwards to us, while through the chinks 
in the carefully papered window the flame of the bombardment 
lit like flickering firelight my tiny cabin. 

I dressed and went out. On the duckboards outside the Mess 
I met Tudor. “This is it,” he said. “I have ordered all our 
batteries to open. You will hear them in a minute.” But the 
crash of the German shells bursting on our trench lines eight 
thousand yards away was so overpowering that the accession to 
the tumult of nearly two hundred guns firing from much nearer 
to us could not be even distinguished. From the Divisional Head- 
quarters on the high ground of Nurlu one could see the front 
line for many miles. It swept around us in a wide curve of red 
leaping flame stretching to the north far along the front of the 
Third Army, as well as of the Fifth Army on the south, and 
quite unending in either direction. There were still two hours to 
daylight, and the enormous explosions of the shells upon our 
trenches seemed almost to touch each other, with hardly an 
interval in space or time. Among the bursting shells there rose 
at intervals, but almost continually, the much larger flames of 
exploding magazines. The weight and intensity of the bombard- 
ment surpassed anything which anyone had ever known before. 


Winston Churchill went his way early that morning, but he 
left behind him a confidence which the 9th Scottish Division did 
not belie. It is something to have been one of a body of men of 
whom this was said, and said by Winston Churchill: “My im- 
pression of the 9th Scottish Division was that of an iron peg 
hammered into the frozen ground, immovable. . . .” And so, 
indeed, the 9th Scottish Division was an iron peg, but it was an 
iron peg round which the flanks, left and right, revolved. We 
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hung on at Heudicourt, we hung on at Nurlu, we counter- 
attacked at Revelon Farm, we saw the Fourth Army withdraw 
itself on our left, we saw the divisions on our right responding 
to the break-through away on the south where they were in 
contact with the French: we saw them fall steadily backward. 
We stretched out our limited numbers right to our end with the 
Fourth Army on the left, back on the right in touch with the 
21st Division and its neighbouring divisions. We retired in good 
order. On our road we took prisoners. We gave ground very 
reluctantly. We caught over-eager Germans who were too far 
forward, from time to time, unawares. We had plenty of ammuni- 
tion, and for a time plenty of drink. 

On the second day of the Retreat I received orders from the 
headquarters of the division that the Expeditionary Force’s 
canteen at Nurlu must not fall intact into enemy hands. I had 
to organize the systematic raiding of the canteen, distribute 
liquor in limited quantities, biscuits and other delicacies in un- 
limited quantities to the retreating troops. I discharged my duty 
with gusto. At dusk, with petrol and palliasses, Private David 
Alexander, my comrade-in-arms and runner, and I set the Nurlu 
canteen alight, and it burned to the ground. 

We rejoined our brigade. 

Time from then on ceased to be countable. Sleep for ten 
minutes was like some blessedness out of heaven, half an hour 
was a miracle, an hour or two hours was unthinkable bliss. The 
troops stopped, dug in, got out, retreated, stopped, dug in, fought, 
got out, retreated again—again and again. We made our way, 
sometimes in touch with our flanks, sometimes out of touch, hour 
by hour across the devastated fields of the Somme. I look at the 
map and I wonder how it was possible to zigzag as we did. I saw 
Combles. I remember passing many well-known landmarks .. . 
then we got to Albert. 

At dusk we had been relieved, we were told. I knew we had 
left part of the South African Brigade behind in Bernafy Wood, 
and I knew, too, that from the Nurlu canteen at least one gallant 
soldier had fortified himself too strongly to be able to face 
further retreat. His story came out long after. He was a sergeant- 
major, and the bravest of the brave. He had led back his rear- 
guard and taken toll with his last guns from an over-anxious, 
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pursuing enemy. At Nurlu he drew supplies and some encourage- 
ment of another sort from me. He remained an outpost, as he 
thought, allowing his corporal to take back his battered force to 
the main body. At Nurlu there used to be, and still is in my 
imagination, a cross-roads with a traffic-control sentry-box. In 
this traffic-control sentry-box the sergeant-major rested himself 
for a little, while he refreshed himself on what had been made 
available to him, most exceptionally in all his military career. 
Two or three days with a complete absence of sleep, the warmth 
of unexpected food and drink possibly—I write imaginatively— 
caused him to feel in need of rest, and as he sat in his sentry- 
box he fell asleep. 

It was in the early dawn he awoke and, stretching himself, was 
about to make his way to rejoin his comrades from whom for 
some hours now he had been detached. A strange sight met his 
eyes. Two or three British soldiers walked with two German 
soldiers. He clapped his hands: “That’s the stuff to give them. 
Push along, boys!” 

What he thought he saw were British soldiers with some 
German prisoners, but what in fact he saw were several British 
soldiers—prisoners—under the escort of two German soldiers. 
They, hearing ejaculations and words of encouragement from an 
unexpected source, came over to him and fell upon him. He set 
about them good and hard—he did not recognize how the tables 
were turned—but cries brought half a score of other Germans to 
the aid of their comrades, and he was pinned down and made 
prisoner. He must not be blamed. He is not blamed by me. He 
had seen many German soldiers taken prisoner by British troops, 
but he had never, up till now, seen British soldiers taken by 
German soldiers, and consequently his incredulity and his failure 
to appreciate—appreciate is the word—the situation. 

T was luckier. I fell under no such temptation. I was an im- 
peccable looter of canteens, and as an incendiarist was possibly 
without equal in reliability on the Western Front. It was some 
days later before I had my second experience of —— canteens 
under authority. 

Again I had the invaluable assistance of David Alexander. 
This Aberdeen youth, who could not have been more than 
eighteen, was the best companion I found in my many years of 
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war. He had not wished to be my servant. He had been allocated 
to me, reluctantly, but the attachment which we formed in the 
war has happily persisted in the peace, and I would not hope to 
find anywhere one who, for me, would hold a greater personal 
attraction. Solid, brave, imperturbable, unshaken, devoted—what 
makes men as he is made, and what country really deserves the 
services such men have rendered her, and doubtless always will? 

This burning of canteens in which I took no small pride was 
a suitable interlude to the business of fighting and retreating, 
and was a not unsuitable occupation for me because, after all, 
was I not a shopkeeper? Was I not a representative of a nation 
of shopkeepers in the desperate battle? 

For some years after the war I took pride in my achievement, 
and related often with much embroidery how I stood on the 
counter and gave boxes of biscuits free to the 9th Division, and 
told them they would pay for their biscuits with their blood 
before the day was out. It was a dynamic, interesting and really 
enjoyable experience in the business of shops and unique in the 
Division. Men from every unit came—engineers, artillerymen, 
“trench-mortars,” R.A.M.C. They came running to take away 
what they could carry for distribution to the retreating men, but 
it was after the war I discovered this great disbursement was 
not quite the service to the British I thought it might have been. 

Rudolph von Binding has written a book called Fatalist at 
War. I cannot put my hand on it now, but I recollect he asserted 
in his book that the defeat of Germany was due to the dis- 
illusionment which the German troops encountered as they 
crossed no-man’s-land in the March Retreat and subsequent 
battles. They had been told that the British Navy had been 
driven from the seas, that the British people had practically 
nothing to eat, no machines of war, but what they found was the 
contrary. Huge dumps of rubber tyres they found, arsenals of 
ammunition, and all the appurtenances of war in tremendous 
abundance. They had on occasions found canteens, not any of 
mine it is true, but canteens stocked with whisky, cigarettes, 
biscuits, jams, chocolate and many luxuries, including rubber- 
shoes for nurses. These they found, and they knew as they found 
them that they had been deceived, for the propaganda which 
they had accepted was false. Britain could be defeated, soldier 
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to soldier, for she was a starved, baffled, stricken nation all but 
beaten to her knees . . . she was these things, they had been 
told ... but they found them demonstrably untrue. I conjectured 
sometimes that the war might have been finished earlier if I had 
not burned the canteen at Nurlu! 

The Great Retreat ended for me in its first phase—and there 
were many phases. . . . In the afternoon I had been engaged in 
collecting stragglers, and trying to re-form the companies again. 
There were Seaforths, 12th Royal Scots, Highlanders, K.O.S.B.s, 
and we got formed up on a line behind and facing a long, rising 
slope over which we were told we could shortly expect the 
Uhlans. I never saw the Uhlans. They were always being 
prophesied. The attack developed on the railway line at dusk on 
a tenuous, broken line of men with little ammunition and no 
food and without water, yet prepared to strike and send the 
enemy scattering up the hillside. Some of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers, knowing the importance of the railway 
embankment, which on the side of the river would almost cer- 
tainly fall into the hands of the enemy in half an hour, held on to 
the broken line. An attempt to turn soldiers in headlong retreat 
is, in my experience, and I had some, almost bound to fail. You 
may halt broken troops by stopping them—that is possible— 
and in this instance it was not only possible but successful. 

The troops were halted. They crept forward and reformed. 
Confidence returned. A few of us got to our feet and made for 
the embankment, which was already thick with German infantry. 
I got out of touch in this rush forward to the embankment, and 
suddenly found myself running up the side of it with apparently 
a German machine-gunner with his gun firing within a foot of my 
leg, just at my knee. Something takes care of men in these 
instances. I had only an empty revolver swinging at my neck, 
and a rifle, which I had picked up in the forward rush, in my 
hands. I was angry and impatient and irritated, and all the 
accumulated distresses, disappointments and disturbances of the 
Retreat rose up in me. I seized the leg of the tripod while it still 
sputtered fire, almost scorching my trousers, and I tossed the 
tripod and gunner, rolling, tangled together, over the embank- 
ment. My breath came back to me, and I was suddenly cold and 
the excitement left me. 
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It was hours later that I got back to the established front, 
where food had reached us and water and ammunition, but the 
memory of the encounter remains with me yet. It is a hidden 
fear with many men that they will not have the courage for the 
occasion, that they will fail themselves and those with whom they 
fight. I don’t think this was my experience. 

There is an instinct which takes charge of them. There is no 
need to think or plan or arrange what one will do. Something 
older than oneself, more remote than Aldershot or Salisbury 
Plain or the School for Officers, something from the dark 
abysmal past comes out, and is wonderfully assuring and com- 
forting—it will not fail you whatever it may be. Its strength is 
part of you. It will not give up the battle while it will not let you 
give up. This kind of experience, muddled with overlaid thinking 
and many years of ordinary doing, survives. 

I was in the March Retreat. I was one of the Fifth Army. 
I didn’t put myself there or even seek to go there. 1 was among 
them, and to have been in the Fifth Army during the March 
Retreat was something of which to be proud. There must be 
many alive today who still share that pride. There must be 
many, too, for whom it was not only the crown of their lives, 
but the not least glorious part of it. 

Years later I was speaking at an open-air political meeting in 
Scotland, and after the meeting was over I went into a pub where 
I was hailed by a group of men who had been at the meeting. 
“I know you,” said one. “I knew you in the 9th Division.” It 
was, of course, a public meeting, but having made, I thought, a 
striking speech, I was somewhat on my dignity, and replied: 
“You were in the 9th Division.” “Oh! I mind you well!” said 
my would-be comrade. I sought to be more precise. I moved 
towards him along the bar counter. “Were you at Passchen- 
daele?” “Yes, Passchendaele, of course,” he said. “Were you at 
Loos—before that?” “No, I was not at Loos,” but I was not 
deterred. I persisted with my interrogation. “Were you in the 
Retreat?” “In the March Retreat—I bloody well led the March 
Retreat,” was the convincing answer. I did not challenge his 
assertion. The Scots have an ambition to be first in everything, 
and doubtless in this instance none will grudge them this unique 
pre-eminence, although I will confess in these pages that for quite 
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a time I half thought that I led the March Retreat. As there are 
other claimants, however, and I have reported them, I no longer 
publicly press my claim for recognition. 

I must add a postscript—a footnote. Perhaps I write with too 
much colour and warmth. I forget the heart-breaking hours 
when we were footsore and weary and exhausted. I forget those 
who dropped by the side of the road, some to die of exhaustion, 
some to fall into the hands of the enemy. I forget those who 
crawled painfully back to find the field-ambulance. It was not 
fun, it was not all glory, but there was some fun and much glory 
in it. Most of all I remember the sleepiness, the hunger for sleep. 
If I could only sleep for an hour—two hours—that was the boon 
most to be craved. And second to that, the fear which haunted 
some of us, which haunted me. I remember thinking it would be 
horrible, shameful, brutal, a flaunting of God’s providence, if I, 
who had been in the Army since 1914, who had been in France 
and Salonika and Gallipoli in 1915, who had been laid low for 
nearly a year in hospital in 1916, and had seen Arras and 
Passchendaele in 1917—it seemed unthinkable that I should be 
killed in March, 1918. I would have considered it an insult to 
the fundamental justice of things to have gone through so much, 
to have lived through so much, and to have fallen at last in this 
battle. That seemed to me a possible fate, but one intolerable. 

It didn’t happen to me, but it happened to thousands of better 
men. To have gone through so much and not to have survived 
to see the end was ill to be endured, but how ill to be endured 
only those who knew, and survived, only they have a right to 
presume that those who did die should verily “have died here- 
after.” “There would indeed have been a time for such a word.” 


NINETEEN-EIGHTEEN—THE LATTER DAYS 


Take heed unto the thing that is right for that shall 
bring a man peace at the last. 
PSALM XXXVI, 38. 


WHEN summer came in 1918 there must have been few of us, 
either in the Front Line or in the Higher Command, or, indeed, 
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in the Chancelleries of Europe, who thought that the war would 
end that year. There seemed no discharge in the wars. The 
soldiers who had been in both Retreats were perhaps past think- 
ing of anything. They were alive and that was all. It would not 
be for them, they thought, to ring up the curtain on the next act. 
Theirs was not the hand of destiny. They were just its pawns. 

The British armies slowly crawled back that summer to con- 
fidence and assurance. Broken battalions were reinforced. Troops 
were tried out, tried out in quiet sectors. Morale, where it had 
fallen, was built up steadily again. 

But encouraging things were happening elsewhere. The 
Americans were among us, learning trench duty, studying the 
war in, apparently, not tens but in tens of thousands. They came 
among us, as Winston Churchill has said, like a veritable blood- 
transfusion. Whatever we thought of them personally, whatever 
jibes we may have made in billets or on the battlefront, they 
were very welcome. “Americans,” said a Scottish wit im- 
pertinently discussing his allies, “don’t hear very well.” “What 
makes you say that?” was the appropriate inquiry. “Oh! Well! 
You know it’s taken them three years to hear there is a war on!” 

Such simple jests could be excused in the light of the size of 
the American effort. It used to go round the lines in these days 
that the Americans were determined to mount their main attack 
in the spring of 1919. We had to equip ourselves and build our- 
selves into strength for that end. The French and Belgians would 
go through a similar process of regeneration, and when the spring 
of 1919 came the enemy would be hurled from his positions. 
The Americans would be there—and lead the onslaught. If it 
were not an acceptable idea to some of the battered survivors, it 
was not a decision which they were asked to take. They were 
at best quite acquiescent about it. After three years of war there 
is very little bloodthirstiness left in the ordinary man anywhere. 

In August, 1918, my battalion found itself once again in the 
Salient. Rumours of conferences reached even humble infantry 
captains like myself. How true it is I cannot tell, but certainly 
it was reported to me and generally believed that the Americans 
in conference had taken a large and comprehensive view of the 
picture. The victory which was to be theirs, they thought, was not 
to be sought this year of 1918. The allied troops should accept 
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that situation. It would be wise. The rumour went, however, that 
Haig, that inscrutable and indomitable leader, of whose faults and 
deficiences none should speak who did not serve with him—and 
who, if they served with him, will find any faults in him?—he 
was reported to have taken a different view. The idea of a victory 
being snatched from the armies which had upheld the good cause 
since August, 1914, by new allies, however desirable, did not 
seem to him to be either just or desirable. We would do what we 
could in 1918. We would not recklessly throw lives away, but 
we would be active, alert, belligerent, prodding where we could, 
advancing where we could, harrying the enemy through the 
summer and autumn. So it was reported Haig said. 

Whatever be the truth of these rumours, this in fact was what 
happened. On the Ypres Front the Belgians and the 9th Scottish 
Division, probing, discovered weaknesses in the enemy, cracks, 
possibilities of advance, and on 8 August we were for the battle. 

It was an astonishing business. The battle had not been going 
for an hour or two until the three-years-hardly-held positions in 
front of Ypres were overrun. The Belgians on the left from Ypres, 
the British supporting the right with the 9th Scottish Division, 
found themselves pursuing a broken and apparently disorganized 
enemy. Recruits who had just come to the battalions laughed at 
those who told them that this territory in front of Ypres over 
which they passed so quickly was bloodstained with hundreds 
of thousands of casualties. It made old soldiers sick and sorry 
almost to reflect how their attacks in years gone by had produced 
only a few yards of territory, and that now mile after mile of a 
broken trench system was being left behind us, and we were over 
no-man’s-land into relatively green pastures. 

There were halts. They halted us at Roulers. The Belgians 
hesitated on the left for a while and then went forward. The 
Scots took their rebuffs and their repulses, but they too went 
forward, and on 9 November I found myself in the Mayor’s 
house at Courtrai. A distinguished visitor had arrived. It now 
appeared it was Mr. Churchill, accompanied by Mr. (now Sir) 
Eddie Marsh, his confidential companion. I had to find him 
quarters. So in the Mayor’s house that night, in a room with a 
large hole in the roof as big as a man, the Minister of Munitions 
passed the night. He left us on the morning of the 10th, and it 
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was in the same Headquarters that the following order came into 
my hands: 


Troops will stand fast on the line reached 11 hours 11th 
November. All suitable precautions to be maintained. 


I still have the ordinary half-sheet with its memorable epoch- 
making message. It looks paltry, commonplace, ordinary—the 
illegible signature of the staff officer now almost faded out of the 
paper—yet it was for me the most memorable moment of my 
life, as it was indeed the most memorable moment for millions. 
The war was over. This was not how we had expected it. In 
fact it was doubiful if anyone expected it, for I never knew any- 
one who formulated in words, or indeed formulated in his mind, 
how the war would end. 

At Courtrai there was visible jubilation that night. The dregs 
of a tin of petrol made a bonfire. The troops who were in the 
support line shouted, cheered and sang. Rations were scanty, for 
arrangements had not yet been made to bring more than bare 
essentials across the crater-fields. A high and distinguished officer 
who was billeted in Courtrai revealed his mind to me most 
startlingly that night. “The war is over. Do you know what that 
means to me?” he said. I said I had no idea. I didn’t foresee 
what it might mean to me, nor did I begin to consider what it 
might mean to others. “I am acting brigadier-general. My per- 
manent rank is that of major. Where do I go from here?” he said. 
I could not tell him, but what he told me started in my own 
mind reflections upon what was to happen to all the vast hosts 
of men who were not temporary brigadiers, but who were merely 
temporary soldiers and who were now free to find again what was 
their calling in civil life. 

There were more formal celebrations than those in the next 
few days. King Albert, who had commanded the Belgian Army 
on the left, came to see us and congratulated us. We were féted, 
we were entertained, as far as the impoverished countryside could 
entertain us, on thin beer, on red wine and on all kinds of cakes 
and coffee amazingly improvised for the occasion. We were 
rested for two days, tidied up, re-equipped, and then it became 
known that the terms of the Armistice were that the German 
Army in front of us was to retire at two days’ distance from us, 
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across the Rhine, there to be disarmed in accordance with the 
terms of the Armistice. We were called the Army of Pursuit, for 
it was not known, and there must have been few who believed, 
that the powerful German Army would so completely accept 
the terms of surrender. 

It is a relief on great occasions to be reminded of simple things. 
It must have been the second or third day of the Armistice that 
I developed a cruel toothache. My face swelled, and I felt I could 
not maintain the dignity of a victorious warrior with a lump on 
my cheek the size of an apple, throbbing and aching day and 
night. We got to Verviers on the line of march where some of 
my comrades were embraced by the populace. Seeking billets, 
beer-houses, etcetera, where available—these were the new ob- 
jectives. I pursued a different line of action. Would there be a 
dentist in Verviers, I wondered. There was a dentist in Verviers, 
it transpired—a woman dentist. She extracted my tooth. I remem- 
ber the smell now of the little hall in her surgery. Above her head 
as she pulled teeth was a wire ring upon which there hung scores 
of human teeth, proofs of her extractive ability. It was from her I 
learned that the patron saint of all dentists was St. Sophia—tI 
think it was—who had suffered the martyrdom of having all her 
teeth taken out for her Master’s sake. It was a laughable, divert- 
ing experience, the conquering hero, surviving the onslaughts of 
the enemy, almost laid low with a gumboil! One has to accept 
these things. 

From Verviers we went to Duren, where trouble arose with 
which I was not unsympathetic. Many Scottish soldiers, although 
few historians have recorded it, rated the success of a batt!> in 
the number of watches they were able to capture from German 
soldiers. I frequently thought if the German soldiers had been 
forbidden to carry watches into battle, for Scottish troops at any 
rate, much of the incentive would have been lost. Victories were 
computed among simple soldiers by the number of watches 
gained in action, and I have known as many as five held by one 
Scottish soldier as a result of an engagement. 

The trouble in Duren was this passion for watches. It had not 
abated, and while watches on the person of a captured soldier 
might be permissible loot, watches in shops were something 
different. It was my duty to defend two of my comrades who, on 
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‘having seen watches in a shop, thought it not inappropriate to 
possess them. There were a number of charges and Courts of 
Inquiry and even courts-martial, at many of which I appeared 
in the capacity of prisoner’s friend. Discipline in the field is one 
thing; discipline in a conquered country is another; and within 
a few days scores of orders were issued and the natural 
acquisitiveness of some of us was properly, finally and rightfully 
restrained. 

It was at Duren that I was informed I had to proceed the 
following morning with a Belgian officer ahead of the Army of 
Pursuit to Cologne, and arrange to take over suitable accom- 
modation for the headquarters of the 9th Scottish Division and 
its accompanying units. I was not asked if I knew German. 
Nobody thought that I knew Cologne. My gallant Belgian friend 
was perhaps not the ideal companion for such a duty. His own 
property had been confiscated and looted by the enemy. He felt 
quite righteously indignant, and his approach to the problem of 
billeting in the city of Cologne was neither kindly nor timely. 
We, however, drove across the Kaiser Wilhelm Bridge and in- 
formed the occupants of several houses on the riverside that we 
would be with them tomorrow and would require their 
accommodation. | 

One of the occupants of a palatial mansion was a German 
countess. She herself was an American. She had just come into 
Cologne from her country seat, which had been taken over by 
British cavalry. She was resentful at this second imposition, but 
my Belgian colleague gave her argument short shrift. She was 
allocated part of her residence for herself and her family and 
informed that the rest would be commandeered. 

I don’t think I did the billeting very well. I had no map of 
the town, but I made some inquiries of a policeman on point 
duty and he recommended me to go to the Rathaus. It will not 
be very blameable if I confess again I know little of German local 
government. I didn’t know that the Burgomaster was virtually 
the ruler of the city. To his office I proceeded, however, and he 
politely received me. I stated my case. Never was a billeting 
officer more fortunate. He had a map on his wall which he pulled 
down like a blind and showed me the different billeting arrange- 
ments which had been used by the German troops. Barracks here, 
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private houses there, this for headquarters, that for cooking 
arrangements—he had it all, and I cordially, if not obviously, 
accepted his guidance, making appropriate notes. 

He then asked me questions. What were the troops going to 
do on the night of arrival? That was something about which 
I had no knowledge, nor had I any prevision. He helped me 
with suggestions, and so we arranged for concerts in two halls 
for the rank and file, and a concert in a smaller hall for officers, 
if this were agreeable. I agreed it might be suitable. He gave me 
much other useful counsel and advice, and in exchange I gave 
him information as to ranks and grades of British officers, who 
would be saluted by policemen and who would not. This was 
apparently valuable information to him. He gravely responded 
and asked what arrangements would be made for the use of 
trams. This latter again had not occurred to me. He was aware 
that the occupation troops would have no German currency. To 
facilitate this matter he thought it would be well to arrange, at 
any rate for the first few days, for occupation troops and British 
troops particularly to travel free on public vehicles. It was with 
much secret gratitude I acknowledged these helpful considera- 
tions, and with a full notebook was proceeding to take my 
farewell. I felt something more than ordinary thanks was due 
to the Burgomaster. 

“You have a very clear idea of what occupying troops will 
require,” I said. Yes, he had certainly quite a clear picture! 
“You must have given some consideration to this matter.” 

“As a matter of fact I have a handbook in my possession which 
contains instructions to German commanders who occupy enemy 
towns. It is upon that that I based my observations.” 

I wonder if there was any such book in the hands of British 
officers. If there were such a book, I had not been favoured with 
a copy. 

In high spirits, in our car, my colleague and I retraced the 
road we had travelled in the morning and I was able to report to 
my chief the excellent arrangements which had been made for 
the reception of the 9th Scottish Division. 

All that remained now was our entry into the city. Some 
thought that the Royal Scots should take the head of the column, 
being the oldest regiment in the British Army and the “right 
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~ of the line.” The order of our line of march was altered accord- 
ing to a system of rotation, but it was the place of the 6th King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers to be head of the column. I ventured 
the opinion that it was not unsuitable that their regimental march 
could not be equalled, and so it was to the pipes and drums of 
the 6th King’s Own Scottish Borderers that the 9th Scottish 
Division of the British Army crossed the Rhine to the tune of 
“Blue Bonnets over the Border.” 

Cologne, however, was only a stepping-stone. We were to go 
farther. We were no longer the Army of Pursuit. We had to take 
up defensive positions. We were the eyes of the British head, 
should a resurgent German Army seek to re-cross the line. 
Other commands took our place in Cologne. The Jocks knew 
the free tramway rides and enjoyed the concerts . . . but these 
were now a thing of the past. We pressed forward to Diisseldorf 
and Ohligs, and there in the month of December settled down 
as the advance guards for what became known as the Army of 
Occupation. 

One does not settle long to anything. A clamour arose for 
demobilization. The war was over. Had we not enlisted for 
three years or the duration of war? The three years were certainly 
past. The war’s duration seemed at an end. We were told that 
our jobs were being snapped up by men at home, that our 
chances of settled employment were being lost and we might 
be compulsorily absorbed in the Army of Occupation for years. 
There was unrest among the troops. I was sent to make speeches, 
which I did, arrange lectures, classes, games, sports, and so the 
winter months drew on and February, 1919, was upon us. 

About this time it was possible for a man who could produce 
evidence that civilian employment was offered to him at home 
to get his discharge, subject to his dispensability, and I, for- 
tunately, received a letter containing a friendly offer from the 
company with whom I had been employed in August, 1914. My 
former position was not available but possibly a better one would 
be. I was impatient to get to London to claim it. 

I sometimes wish I had remained in Germany. It was an inter- 
esting time. Fraternizing became general. The Germans seemed 
a friendly folk. Once in Diisseldorf, after inspecting billets in a 
small commercial hotel which had been taken over by one of the 
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battalions, I said to the sergeant in charge of the billet that he 
seemed to be pretty well circumstanced—a bed for each man, 
sheets, all the comforts seemed to be available. “You are right, 
sir,” he said to me, doubtless with memories of the bestial misery 
of billets in Belgium and France. “You are quite right. I some- 
times think we’ve been fechtin’ the wrong folk.” 

The Germans’ speech was not unlike the Scots’: the homeliness 
of the German women, their complete acceptance of surrender, 
their joy that the war was over were factors that helped to make 
them good hosts, and there must be many who echoed the senti- 
ment of that Scottish sergeant, who had no cause to love the 
Boche, when he said, “We have been fighting the wrong folk.” 

One day it all came to an end. I farewelled my old comrades 
—although more than half of them had gone already—and one 
day I found myself in Rotterdam. From Rotterdam I crossed 
to England, and in forty-eight hours received my discharge. The 
war for me was over. 

The war to end war, as it has been called, seemed in these 
relatively serene days of 1919 to have achieved its purpose. 
Mankind had had, up till then, its largest blood bath and it had 
forsworn, so some felt, hate and fear and greed for ever. The 
world’s great age might well begin anew. Those who had sur- 
vived, remembering their fallen friends and pledging themselves, 
for their sakes and for their own, might contrive somehow a 
better world. The men who fought—had they not taken heed, in 
the words of the Book of Common Prayer, of the things that 
were right? They sought fulfilment of the promise that they 
should have, after much travail and woe, indeed “peace at the 
last.” 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT WORDS 


They have lived long on the alms-basket of words. 
I marvel thy master hath not eaten thee for a word: 
for thou art not so long by the head as 
Honorificabilitudinitatibus. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


OF A poet prodigy it has been said that he “lisped in numbers 
for the numbers came.” I was not born a poet—poeta nascitur, 
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non fit—but poets and their basic stock in trade, words, have 
always been a vivid interest to me. The Greeks had a word for 
it—rotew, to make—and I have always wanted to make some- 
thing of, and with, words. 

There was that game of the ’nineties—word-making and word- 
taking—an improving game if ever there was one. I liked it better 
than “catch-the-ten,” whist, snakes and ladders, ludo, or even 
dominoes. It had words as a basis, good spelling as its by- 
product, and for me—a chance to show off my erudition to those 
who were less word-minded than I. I like dictionaries. I like skip- 
ping—a lovely word—from word to word. The information 
which dictionaries give is varied, and agreeably disconnected. 
One does not dwell too long on one subject. One can pass easily 
from pain to pleasure in a few pages—from death to dissolution, 
from love to luck, from life in the abstract to living in reality. 
Dictionaries make good reading. My first favourite was 
Chambers’ Etymological Dictionary, an Edinburgh product 
which still adds lustre to her scholarship. The etymological part 
of it made Latin in the schoolroom a less remote reality than 
even my classical masters could achieve. Greek was less Greek 
to me because of Chambers’. Chambers’ introduced me to the 
origins and the deeper meanings of words; and I recollect, too, 
that Robert Chambers was a bookseller and a Lord Provost 
of the City of Edinburgh. I, too, have these achievements, I 
proudly recall. 

Doctor Johnson’s dictionary I came to possess as a curiosity. 
I never enjoyed it, as I enjoyed Chambers’, after I had once read 
its howlers—for instance, the term of endearment used by sailors 
and the like. I did not share the commendation of the two young 
ladies who noted that all the bad words had been omitted. I have 
to admit the justice of the doctor’s rebuke on that occasion when 
he remarked: “Well, my dears, then you have been looking for 
them.” The definition of pastern—as the knee of a horse — 
delighted me; none the less we like Homer no less because he 
nodded. It was worth defining the word to get the admission 
from the Great Lexicographer himself that the reason for so 
misdefining the word was: “Ignorance, dear Madam, pure 
ignorance.” 

I went on in my wordy wanders to the Concise Oxford Diction- 
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ary, and there—or thereabouts—I remain. Dictionaries have to 
be loved young. It is an affection one does not acquire in later 
life. One dictionary, however, came later in life, and it is little 
known. It has given me much pleasure. I commend it. It is 
The Rhymer’s Dictionary, compiled and edited by Andrew 
Loring, and my edition has an introduction by George Saints- 
bury. What an encouragement that book must have been and is 
still. It persuades one to use words and not be ashamed of them. 
“Some of the very best poetry,” says Saintsbury, “has little 
actually to do with sense at all, and is entirely concerned with 
sound.” What an encouragement! What an admission! 

Tennyson, it is said, used a rhyming lexicon, and I believe it. 
I think Browning must have used one too, and I would not 
challenge the assertion if I were told that Swinburne did. I think 
that with no disparagement to Swinburne, because I see no dis- 
credit in writers of poetry using a first-aid to thought, which is 
what a rhyming dictionary has been to me. To think of a line 
and observe how the search for a rhyme leads one to unimagined 
ideas is a great experience, uniquely enjoyable. 

Making verses, trying to write poetry, has been an enduring 
occupation with me since I was twelve. I practised the art—for 
so it is for me—on all the roads I have travelled. Success has 
not been withheld. Here, for example, in 1906 I find Great 
Thoughts commended this sonnet of mine. Rain in June, 1 
called it: 


O’erhead the skies to view display 

A weary waste of leaden grey: 

And in the Town, the streets are wet 
And muddy with the ceaseless fret 

Of traffic—ever passing on 

And o’er the River hangs a mist 

Of yellow—like an amethyst— 

From which the golden light has gone. 


Out from the barrenness of towns, 

Over the fields to the rolling downs 
Though the sun be hid—and the skies 
Look dim and watery like eyes 

That Grief has lately touched with tears: 
Fair and green is the fruit it bears. 
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Like emeralds, so fair and green 

Those fields, so placid—so serene, 

Bloom forth their beauty, like bright gems 
Of stars that form fair diadems, 

In the dark heavens with the slim moon: 
To me those pleasant leas alway, 

Though dull the sunshine, dark the day 
Those fields to me are ever gay 

Even tho’ it rain i’ the month o’ June. 


That was produced in London when, a fumbling would-be 
poet, I was behind the counter in Jones and Higgins’ at Peckham, 
a salesman of stuffs and silks. 

In my sundry cuttings and odd papers I see that when in 
Ceylon the Times of Ceylon, the Ceylon Morning Leader, the 
Ceylon Observer and Theosophy in India—the last a monthly 
or quarterly—all found a place for my attempts to be a rhymes- 
ter. I don’t boast I ever wrote anything greatly worth while, but 
in this record of my life I want to offer some guidance to those 
who may read and may seek a pattern for a better way of life 
than they know. Therefore I assert the love of words is worth 
acquiring—the wish to use them in speech, in writing, but most 
of all in writing verse, is one of those wishes which, if gratified, 
will make for a secret, intense and personal pleasure. 

This love of words, this desire to make them rhyme, does not 
stop there: one goes farther. Curiosity about another ragged 
rhymester in the ring seizes one. The lives of the poets (and 
what a field is there for knowledge and for pity), what they 
wrote, what veritable realms of gold they discovered. A love of 
poetry will take you into the best company the world knows. 


“I am not prepared,” declared McNeile Dixon, “to believe 
the world a misery-go-round, a torture chamber, a furnace of 
senseless affliction.” 


And like him I prefer, “to put my trust in the larger vision of 
the poets.” 

The Human Situation, examining man’s predicament, con- 
cludes in finding the poets are the real prophets and priests 
for mankind. I read the book—and I have re-read it a score of 
times—with immense satisfaction. It justifies God’s way to man; 
but more—it justified my lifelong love for poetry of which I have 
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sometimes been ashamed and been always shy; it justified it so 
triumphantly that I aver the best of life for me’ has been found 
among the poets. Shy, ashamed—why should I be? 


Because a man has shop to mind 

In time and place, since flesh must live, 
Needs spirit lack all life behind, 

All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive 

All loves except what trade can give? 


I want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 

Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or, haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon the flute. 


But shop each day and all day long 
Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong, 
-For, where these sorts of treasures are 
There should our hearts be. Christ, how far. 


Robert Browning was right. 

In his Defence of Poetry, Shelley declares that “Poets are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.” Shelley was wrong. 
Why unacknowledged? I, for one, acknowledge them—these 
masters of words of which men make deeds. 

The best of men are articulate. It is the open road of under- 
standing. Some profess to understand their fellows by instinct, 
some feel a meaning. Not for me. “In the beginning was the 
word” is not only merely the first verse of the first chapter of 
the Gospel According to St. John. It is more than that: it is 
the Testament of men who have ears to hear. 

The Bible is very significant on words. I have never heard a 
sermon preached or read in exposition of the third verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis, yet surely it is significant for all for 
whom words have meaning. 

“And God said. ‘Let there be light: and there was light.’” 
God said. God used words. 

The whole of the chapter is a record of God’s words as well 
as His doings. 


And God called [in words, presumably] the light Day, and 
the darkness He called night. 
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And God said, “‘Let there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters. ...” 
And God said, “Let the waters under heaven be gathered.” 


God saw, God commanded, God made, God created, God 
blessed—they are all there in the first chapter of Genesis, but 
what I, in my love of words, mark most is that “God said.” 

This paramountcy of the word is all over our lives. Men march 
to words, men fight for words, words make men brave, words 
condemn men to die, words are in the beginning and in the end. 
Words welcome the newcomers into the world and words are 
in due time their epitaphs. 

The writer’s stock-in-trade is words. William Shakespeare 
writes of “a rhapsody of words.” Dean Swift talks of “the artillery 
of words.” Wordsworth writes of “visionary power embodied in 
the mystery of words,” and the preacher in Ecclesiastes has it 
that “the words of the wise are as goads.” 

I love books about words. There are some books about words 
that I have found specially encouraging to my Redes and 
agreeable to my inclination. 

The Church leads the way. Archbishop Trench gave the world 
his lectures in the Study of Words in 1851—and set a line from 
Shakespeare in the title page: “Out: idle words, servants to 
shallow fools.” I think this a little unkind considering he 
addressed his lectures to the pupils of the Diocesan Training 
School at Winchester. I am not deterred, however. I like the 
archbishop and share his interests though not his scholarship. 
Isaac Taylor is described as an English divine and philologist, 
and his Words and Places dealing with derivation of place names 
is a good companion for the lover of words. 

The dictionaries I have already mentioned, but there is Roget’s 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, and H. W. Fowler’s 
Modern English Usage. These are well placed in the library of 
the wordy-minded man. 

Words—words—words. I have always been a wordy man. 
I have never been among the tongue-tied. As a child I prattled 
tiresomely and was given, if opportunity presented itself, to 
recitations. I must confess as a youth I joined debating societies, 
once delivered a paper on “The Sure and Certain Hope of a 
Blessed Revolution,” spoke in public in Peckham Rye before I 
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was twenty, talked at conferences whenever I had an opportunity, 
found out early that public affairs gave me an open licence 
to use words, and have been in public affairs as a consequence 
ever since. 

I like words and I care nothing for the contempt of those who 
think they are wise when they are only lacking in words. I 
admire statues, but I cannot share the often expressed admiration 
for the strong, silent man. Strength and silence do not go neces- 
sarily together. I prefer the talkative, the verbose, the chatterers, 
the tale-tellers and the tale-bearers for all their faults. They love 
words. They use words, and for the rest of mankind they can 
have their kingdom. It will come to us all that day when it is 
said in four words, mark you: “the rest is silence.” 


FROM ONE WAR TO ANOTHER 


He knew that the essence of war is violence 
and that moderation in war is imbecility. 
JOHN HAMPDEN (quoted by Macaulay). 


LONDON in the spring of 1919 was a distracting place. The war 
was over and everybody was eager to settle down. There were 
old soldiers a-plenty, engaged in spending their gratuities as 
quickly as they could. Some of my wartime acquaintances, I 
remember, speculated in motor-cars and doubled their gratuity; 
others bought houses and found they almost grew money over- 
night, bringing them a profit of £200 to £1,000 on the re-sale. 

It did not last long, this period, however. The surplus spend- 
ing-power—inflation as we would call it today—was quickly 
mopped up, and with all its disadvantages, ills, cruelties and 
tragedies, having seen another controlled inflation period, I look 
not too critically upon these days. 

If there is a surplus of purchasing power, the sooner it is 
freed in the hands of the population the better and the sooner 
normality is restored. The fool and his money are easily parted; 
and in 1919 that was happening everywhere, within the sum total 
of things, with no great disadvantage to anyone. The crude 
economics of freedom to buy or to sell are condemned by the 
wiseacres. It may, none the less, be a fever which can best be 
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cured by letting it run its course, rather than by dosing it with 
economic pills, and so arresting its natural development and 
postponing its inevitable end. 

In the City of London, working there for the first time, 
although not unfamiliar with it, I was on the fringe of these 
activities, and took a small share in them. With my gratuity I 
bought a house for my wife and myself for a few hundred 
pounds, and then in a couple of years—lo! a purchaser was 
available who would pay me a thousand pounds more. He had 
been in the timber trade during the war, and had made sub- 
stantial profits. He was anxious to have a better house than he 
had hitherto possessed, and I thought he very properly sank— 
that would be the word—his money in it. I don’t know that he 
lost anything by it, and the last I heard of him, many years ago, 
was that he still enjoyed his possession. A man can only live 
in one house at a time. Probably he invested his surpluses on this 
occasion, even at a substantial profit to me, better than most. 

Insurance was the particular field in which I moved. I had 
to make a living. In spite of all the aforesaid inflationary tenden- 
cies, large numbers of men, who had surprisingly survived the 
war and taken wives to their bosoms no doubt, needed security 
through insurance, and I helped them. 

Insurance is not an easy business. To ask a man to give up 
the immediate present for a distant future is to ask him to do 
something for which he finds little natural inclination. 


Ah, take the Cash in hand and waive the Rest: 
Oh, the brave Music of a distant Drum! 


Omar Khayyam’s philosophy may be old, but it is perennial 
and it meets the reasoned prudence to which insurance seeks to 
appeal in a head-on collision. 

At thirty, fifty seems a long time away, and sixty-five seems 
sunk in the abyss of eternity. Yet, such is the rationality of the 
ordinary man (it is one of the proudest and most hopeful social 
phenomena in Britain) that this country has sought life insurance 
increasingly as the most intelligent and best way of saving. Each 
year the amount of sums assured grows in the United Kingdom, 
in spite of the painful discovery made by many that the sum, 
when it is paid, is often paid in money the purchasing power 
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of which is later found to be reduced. If one looked for the main 
indictment against any government it is that it does not, and 
apparently cannot, guarantee the integrity of its money. Govern- 
ments, from the days when the Saxon kings clipped the coinage 
down to today when the pound has fallen in value to 16s., there 
has been little advance apparent in the art of contriving men’s 
affairs. Security has still to be secured. Social security, some 
think, by these devices may be a sham. 

Life insurance is, none the less, in spite of all its disadvantages, 
a great boon, and those who conduct the difficult business of 
encouraging and persuading men and women to insure their lives 
do a public service which in the aggregate can be classed among 
the economic achievements. It is through their efforts, it must 
be conceded, that capital is accumulated. 

I sometimes think I owe everything to insurance—both to 
the insurance company which gave me employment in 1914 and 
again in 1919, and also to the advantages to be gained by taking 
out an insurance policy to which such employment first opened 
my eyes. Buying an insurance policy is buying capital on the 
instalment system, and it is a truism to assert that there is no finer 
testimony, if one desires to borrow money from a bank, than to 
show an insurance policy which was embarked upon when one’s 
means were straitened and income small and which has been 
maintained during all the years. 

A very wise bank manager once told me that he lends money 
on character rather than upon cash resources; and certainly for 
the money one wants in the ordinary way of relatively small and 
independent business there can be no better security. Every 
annual premium is indeed a milestone of resolution and deter- 
mination. Another bank manager in like vein told me that he 
would sooner lend £10,000 to a man who had a £1,000 insurance 
of some twenty years’ standing to buy a factory at £5,000 and 
develop a business than he would lend £5,000 to another man 
who had inherited £5,000 in gilt-edged securities from his 
father. 

And so I think my time in the insurance field . . . it took me 
from London north to Dundee and south to the Channel Islands 
... was worth while. 

I saw much of England which I had never seen before— 
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Huntingdon with Cromwell’s statue, King’s Lynn with its ancient 
buildings and wharfs, Yarmouth with its shipping and fishing 
industry, Colchester with its Roman remains, Brighton with its 
faded memories of the Prince Regent, the Channel Islands 
(French enough to be English and English enough to be French). 
These places are intermingled in memory with the pursuit of 
those persons who were prepared to put down some money now 
in the hope of having much more when they were middle-aged, 
or something with which their wives might be solaced should 
they die before their expectation. 

A telegram came out of the blue into this blissful field of 
travelling and selling and canvassing and sightseeing—it was a 
telegram from Major-General H. H. Tudor commanding the 
9th Scottish Division in Ohligs in Germany. He had been con- 
firmed in his rank as major-general, and was on leave. He wanted 
to see me, and I met him where I had often met him before—at 
the Army and Navy Club in St. James’s Square. Over breakfast 
I learned that he had been asked by the government of the day 
to investigate some of the troubles arising out of the unrest in 
Ireland. 

These pages are many, but they are not enough to tell the story 
of the wrongs and rights of Ireland, and I certainly would not 
from choice be the historian. I knew about Home Rule and 
William Ewart Gladstone and Parnell and, later on, John Dillon 
and Tim Healy, James Larkin and James Connolly—they were 
part of the vague general knowledge and interest in affairs which 
one absorbs without at any time ever dreaming that its impor- 
tance would be of any direct interest to oneself. I knew of the 
rebellion in 1916, in which Irish soldiers in the British Army 
had been shot in the streets of Dublin. I knew of Sir Roger Case- 
ment, and felt somehow that, whatever the rights or wrongs were, 
his hanging could not help anything. I had read of the shooting 
of Irish policemen, and I had deep down an affection for the 
Royal Munster Fusiliers and many individual Irishmen. 

I had never been in Ireland, however, and had no historical 
equipment for an adequate examination of the situation. It 
would be right to say neither had Tudor. It was not wholly a 
disadvantage. Tudor has been asked to choose a small number of 
suitable persons and proceed to Ireland to report upon the 
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situation as he found it. How much time was there? Could 
terrorism be met and defeated? How could the police be sup- 
ported during the intermediate phase? These doubtless were 
some of the questions. 

The British Army in Ireland was made up of two parts. One 
was almost entirely of officers and non-commissioned officers 
who had survived the war, who were relatively senior, and whose 
expectation, now the war was over, was retirement as soon as 
it was practicable and possible. The other part of the army was 
made up of boys—the Graduated Battalions they were called. 
They were little more than lads, housed in billets and quartered 
in barracks in different parts of the country. They were all 
strangers to each other in a strange land. Most Irishmen, as 
these soldiers saw them, looked like other people, until a handful 
of Irish held up a guard, stole his weapons and, if resistance were 
offered, shot down any who opposed them. 

These sporadic raids on soldiery were frequent at one stage, 
even more than those upon the Royal Constabulary. The Royal 
Irish Constabulary had been a unique police force, dating back 
to the earlier troublous times. Originally it was almost entirely 
an Irish force, centrally controlled. It was not a police force in 
the British sense of the term. The policeman, with whom the 
British soldier was familiar, was an unarmed man in blue who 
acted under either the city or county authority. In the main he 
belonged to the place in which he carried out his duties, and 
his duties were concerned with public order, and, on rarer 
occasions, the prevention of crime and the arrest of criminals. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary was differently conceived, it 
was born out of hard experience. Many Irishmen serving in it 
did not serve in the county to which they belonged. They were, 
in many instances, alien figures in their districts, although they 
were of the same nationality and religion as those among whom 
they served. Up and down the country throughout the years 
there had been periods when they had been publicly accepted. 
They often married locally and their roots often went deep. 
They shared the tolerant public esteem—for the Irish can 
be very tolerant—which was given to official persons. Together 
with the resident magistrate, the parish priest, the schoolmaster, 
they were looked upon as no better or worse than their neigh- 
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bour, neither superior nor inferior. They were just Irishmen 
from another part of the country perhaps, wearing the uniform 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Their terms of pay and other emoluments were rather better 
than the general standard earned then, and there were good 
possibilities of promotion and adequate pensions on completion 
of satisfactory service. The Royal Irish Constabulary served its 
purpose. 

Before 1914, however, the episode at the Curragh, the alleged 
mishandling of recruiting of Irishmen to the British Army, the 
agitation of Jim Larkin in one field and Arthur Griffiths in 
another, combined to make the British disliked in many quarters 
and hated in some. This antipathy was fanned into a fire by the 
events of Easter Week. All over Ireland it became a public 
duty, publicly inculcated, to treat the Royal Irish Constabulary 
not as a police force, but as a hired tool of an alien domination. 
The old Fenian spirit appeared again in familiar channels. Police- 
men were eliminated, shot, assassinated, murdered—whichever 
word seemed the more appropriate to the point of view of the 
observer. They were shot by the score when about their duty, 
on patrol, going to or leaving their religious exercises, or 
attempting to make arrests. Organized groups of men, with 
impunity, struck down these officers of the law, in the name of 
Irish freedom. 

At first there was some adverse public reaction. Irishmen— 
and Irish public opinion—liked murder no more than other 
people, and reacted as strongly against it, but with murder there 
came terrorism. Events took a new and more frightful signifi- 
cance. The situation worsened during the war, and in 1919 not 
a week passed without a policeman being assassinated. The only 
effective counter to such activities was concentration: the closing 
down of some barracks and the holding of the police forces, in 
large numbers, at all the more important centres. My impression 
when I went to Ireland was that of a country policed or held 
down by a series of blockhouses. Barracks had become fortresses. 
Policemen walked about in twos and threes, or even larger 
numbers, armed and wary. 

The Police Adviser to the Government of the day, General 
Tudor, confronting this situation was in a dilemma. Promises 
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had been given for Home Rule in some form or another for 
Ireland; and it was the intention of the Government—indeed 
they were taking steps to prepare legislation—to put such a bill 
on the statute book at the earliest moment. 

Public opinion, once acutely divided upon this subject in Great 
Britain, was now less concerned. If Ireland in the south wanted 
to leave the Empire; let southern Ireland go, said some who 
could not be suspected of being other than ardent Tories. The 
Liberals had no difficulty in accepting the principle of Home 
Rule, and the widening of its implications. What horrified every- 
one was that it looked as if this “at-one-time-far-off” political 
goal was to be achieved by force and not by reason. After a war 
that was a sickening thought. 

Meanwhile, however, some kind of order had to be maintained 
in the country, while Parliament was making ready. The expedi- 
ent of martial law with military occupation had not proved to 
be advisable. The attacks on the police continued. It would be 
necessary to hold the country in some shape or form pending 
the creation of an alternative government for Ireland. There 
would be a period when some kind of control must be main- 
tained by a government which ought not, however, to appear 
to be on the run, even if it was its intention to divest itself 
of authority at the most appropriate and earliest time. 

This was the picture of Ireland as it seemed to me at the time 
when I joined the staff of the Police Adviser, and found myself in 
Dublin. 

For a time we, the staff of the Police Adviser, lived in a 
detached residence, but later we were housed in Dublin Castle 
with the rest of the Government. It became necessary. Dublin 
Castle, of course, is not a castle. It is a collection of office build- 
ings, a residence and a reception hall, in a square off Dame 
Street, in Dublin; and it was from these headquarters that the 
intermediate steps were taken to secure the transfer of Irish 
sovereignty. The position, perhaps, was never sufficiently ex- 
plained to the Irish people, or, if explained, they doubted— 
perhaps with good reason—the bona fides of the government 
of the day. If Irish leadership had been wiser they would have 
stopped the assassinations, and gained an advantage whereby 
they could have demanded their rights with a united country 
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behind them. Taking into consideration the background of the 
Struggle that may have been too much to expect or to hope for, 
but that policy anyway was not pursued. 

Shooting continued and reprisals began. The Government had 
to meet the challenge. It decided to recruit the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary up to strength for the emergency. Reinforcements, 
mostly recently demobilized soldiers and in fact almost entirely 
from Great Britain, arrived. The moment for a settlement had 
passed, opportunity had slipped away and all hopes of a united 
Ireland taking over the responsibility of an all-Ireland parliament 
disappeared. 

Ulster in these days of stress produced its leadership, a leader- 
ship to more than match that of southern Ireland. It is idle to 
conjecture, but if it had been possible—and perhaps it was not 
possible—for the southern Irish to have marked time on the 
very verge of the achievement of their goal, northern Ireland 
might well have been a willing and consenting partner with them 
in what now seems a far and remote unity. Southern Ireland 
statesmanship threw that possibility away. 

Life in the service of the Government in Ireland in these 
days was for many of us nasty, brutish and short. We were 
mostly married men. Our wives and families were in danger in 
Ireland, and were threatened even if they lived in Great Britain. 
Social life was impossible. Friendly discussions of problems and 
possible roads to a solution of misunderstandings were pro- 
scribed. The world of those who sought Irish independence drew 
farther and farther apart from the world of British intention. 
There were few points of negotiation. 

There were some, however, who could not believe that the 
conditions of things, terrifying and horrible, could indefinitely 
continue. There must be a road out of these trials they felt which 
intelligent men must find and pursue. The politicians at West- 
minster had their difficulties. The Secretary of State, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, maintained, as he had to maintain, his position 
against onslaughts on his policy from his own supporters as 
well as his opponents. The surrender of the conduct of affairs is 
always fatally easy for timorous men, and the tragedy is that 
their own safety often engulfs others in ruin. 

The old Ireland is now a thing of the past. The Republic of 
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Eire is established, but what the gunmen of Ireland achieved 
by naked and brutal murder in many instances was not lost 
on a world just emerging from a great war. It is not fanciful 
to say the echoes resounded down the years. Nazi Germany 
learned something perhaps from the fact that a relatively small 
number of persons, possessed of an ideal no doubt, daring, 
determined, prepared to stop at nothing, can dominate any com- 
munity, and, nearer our own day, the history of Czechoslovakia 
and of Poland may point to a not dissimilar conclusion. 

The British Government, having been faced with force, had 
at any rate to stand its ground until it was possible to negotiate 
on equal terms with those who challenged it. Histories have 
been written of these “killing times” as they are called. “The 
Troubles” is another name for them, and much vilification has 
been heaped upon the Government of the day, its agents and 
those who served it. Let it be said by one, at any rate, that they 
were brave men in the Royal Irish Constabulary and the British 
Army of these days. They were involved in a quarrel which was 
not theirs personally, a quarrel between the Irish and what the 
Irish believed to be an alien government. Their call was to stand 
their ground and do their duty, and they did. 

I lost many friends in this cruel quarrel. Brigadier-General 
Smyth, with a D.S.O. and three bars, if I remember rightly, and 
minus an arm, was appointed District Commissioner for the 
south-easterly area of Ireland. He was a fair, just, brave man. 
No hatred was in his heart for any of his country’s enemies 
against whom he fought. In so far as he had applied his mind 
to politics to any great extent, I should say that he would have 
been as stout a supporter of the desire for enlarging self-govern- 
ment of the Irish people as any man who ever walked that island. 
He was murdered by Irishmen, however, in the reading room of 
the Cork County Club. In his one remaining hand he had his 
pistol, but such was the unexpected character of the onslaught 
he had been unable to fire in his own defence. There is no need 
to list the names of others whose deaths brought Ireland no 
benefits, and whose lives might well have enriched the world. 
They are many. Their lives’ were taken for devotion to duty. 

The famous leader of the underground movement, as it would 
be called today, was Michael Collins: and by an accident, I 
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imagine, I was the first servant of the British Government to 
whom he disclosed his identity. A motor-car collision took place 
one night on the Belfast-Dublin road at Newry between a police 
car and a car coming from Belfast with a number of civilians 
in company of a high official. The civilians had come from riot- 
ing in Belfast to discuss possibilities of a peace settlement in a 
tentative form. I went out to Newry to investigate. I found, as 
had been reported on the telephone, a police car in collision with 
a larger vehicle, and a group of men Standing round. I gave 
instructions to the drivers of the police vehicle, and invited the 
civilians to join the high official, whom I accompanied, and 
proceed to Dublin. 

There were three civilians. Two went into the back of the 
car with my colleague, and the other stayed with me in front. 
It was dark as we journeyed towards Dublin. My companion, 
who was crushed on the narrow seat with me beside the driver, 
felt something against his side and said: “Are you carrying a 
gun?” I said: “I am.” He made a guess at my name. He said 
I was not one and not the other, but I might be one of two other 
names. I admitted that I was one of these persons. We journeyed 
on. I said nothing. He broke the silence later. “Do you know 
me?” To this I replied: “No.” I said: “I think I know your 
friends, but I don’t know you.” There was a further period of 
silence, then, speaking into the dark, he said quite simply and 
very agreeably: “I am Michael Collins.” 

This observation astounded me, and I, perhaps somewhat 
rudely, said: “Are you the Michael Collins whom the British 
police have made famous?” “What do you mean by that?” he 
said. “A police force has a duty to apprehend criminals,” I 
replied. “If they fail to apprehend criminals one defence is 
to say that the criminal whom they cannot apprehend is the 
most astute, remarkable, astonishing criminal in history, and so 
I say: ‘Are you the Michael Collins whom the British police 
force have made famous?’” He laughed aloud. It was not per- 
haps a good beginning. We jested a little together and exchanged 
opinions on quite indifferent subjects, and in due course arrived 
at an hotel in one of Dublin’s squares. 

I thought innocently that my colleague sitting behind with the 
other two companions of Michael Collins knew that Michael 
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Collins was in front—it was believed he was in close touch with 
Sinn Fein, but it rather surprised me when we alighted at this 
hotel that he and his two companions on the journey went 
hurriedly upstairs, leaving Collins and me on the pavement. 
Collins remarked that we weren’t wanted, but followed them into 
the hotel. It was well past midnight, and in a room on the left 
where there was attendance he and I had a couple of bottles of 
stout together. He was an interesting, indeed a fascinating, man. 
He was unarmed, and at his request I put my little pistol on the 
bar counter. 

I discovered three things that night about Michael Collins, 
and they were all about what he had read. He knew von Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s book on the South-west African Campaign. I didn’t 
know the book, but he described it to me as a book of successful 
guerrilla warfare. The second thing he had read and knew was 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, and both he and I were able 
to recite parts that he and I knew. The third was most surprising 
of all. He knew Gilbert Keith Chesterton’s Napoleon of Notting 
Hill—knew it not as a casual reader, I felt, but as one who had 
read it and accepted it not as a fable, but almost as a political 
testament, or at least a text-book. He was, I fancy, in his own 
imagination Adam Wayne, its hero, and he would without diffi- 
culty, I thought, find himself speaking as Adam Wayne spoke. I 
think G.K.C. would not have been ashamed of his reader. It 
was dawn when I heard my colleague and the other two members 
of the company come downstairs to rejoin the car in the square. 

I had had some political argument with Michael Collins that 
night, and perhaps he had the best of it, but I left him with some 
feelings of understanding and comprehension. As I settled down 
in the car, this time in the company of the important high official 
concerned, I said: “That was an astonishing thing meeting 
Collins.” “What do you mean?” he demanded. “You knew that 
was Michael Collins with whom I sat in the car when we went 
into Dublin,” I replied. 

I had apparently wrongly concluded that he was deeply in the 
confidence of the inner circle of the rebel movement in con- 
nexion with his negotiating duties. He was certainly on the 
fringe, but not at the centre. “Collins!” he said. He ordered the 
car to stop and we re-entered the hotel, but Collins and his 
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friends were uncommunicative on this return occasion. They 
were not prepared to resume any further discussions. They 
wanted to go to bed. It was later that I learned that Collins had 
given definite instructions that no one in his party at any time 
was ever to reveal his identity—Collins himself would do so if 
he desired it at the appropriate time—hence the surprise of my 
colleague from the Castle, and hence my feeling of satisfaction 
that I must have been among the first, probably was the first, 
to whom in these days of trial, trouble and terror, Michael Collins 
personally revealed his identity. 

The interview served a useful purpose. A few weeks later a 
truce was established. A few weeks later the British disarmed 
and withdrew. A few weeks later Michael Collins found himself 
faced with civil war—facing his former friends when he met the 
death, which has come to so many other brave and gallant men in 
action, on the road to Cork on 22 August, 1922. 

Adam Wayne found his end in battle. So did Michael Collins. 
There is something in the writings of Winston Churchill which 
colours my recollection of Michael Collins, for he was, accord- 
ing to his own lights, a hard fighter in a hard war. “Tell 
Winston,” he says, “we could never have done anything without 
him,” and among the many words of praise which have been 
said of the Right Honourable Gentleman, the member for Wood- 
ford, I imagine there are not many he places higher than those 
of the leader of the Irish guerrillas in the foolish, cruel, fratri- 
cidal strife which brought satisfaction neither then nor now to 
either side, and which still leaves the fate of Eire one of the 
question marks and enigmas of British politics. 


A PIECE OF LITTER FROM 
THE ROADSIDE 
Through life’s road, so dim and dirty .. . 


What have these years left to me? ... 
LORD BYRON. 


IN PAGES of books, in odd envelopes, among accounts and 
reports, and old letters, I often find pieces of writing which 
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were distilled out of the hours that have now gone to make my 
past. 

To pass the time, to express an idea, to capture an emotion, 
or to hold and pinion an elusive thought—one or other of these 
may have been the motive for many of these scraps which have 
survived much journeying and somehow missed a probably 
deserved oblivion. : 

I put my hand on some such writing a few days ago. When 
I wrote it, how I wrote it, why I wrote it I cannot tell. Was it 
an exercise in rhyming or an attempt to plumb the deeps of 
human thought? I plainly just can’t say, but in a book re- 
counting travelled roads there is some justification for noticing 
the litter by the roadside. Litter I will call it: I dare not risk a 
pun and suggest it might be literature! Apparently I called it: 
“And What is Life?” I was going to cast it out with much more 
that I have discarded, but I read it again. There may be some- 
thing in it. It is part of the revelation at which all good auto- 
biography should aim. 

I let it stand. 

Here is the poem: 


Asleep I was: I, now awake, 
Another look at life I take. 

How many days will yet be mine? 
The calendar does not divine. 


How many nights to spend in sleep 
Before I pass to one so deep 

That neither war nor peace can wake 
That rest which I perforce must take? 


I have, alas! but little time, 

And none to spend in idle rhyme. 
I must a purpose somehow find 
For the existence of mankind. 


One day, one man will know the why: 
I ask myself, then, why not 1? 

For wisdom, it may come to fools 

How often they have been Goa's tools. 


It comes; I see it all so plain. 

I cast the chaff: I seize the grain: 
The truth is naked, stark and clear, 
Things are at best as they appear. 
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I was asleep: I, now awake, 
Appearance for my friend I take, 

So done alike with doubt and dreams, 
Henceforth, for me, Life’s what it seems. 


Appearance, then, is all. We can live in no other world than 
the observed and the observable. “We ourselves know ourselves 
only as we appear to ourselves,” declares the philosopher—and 
that is life. With that we are equipped—and it can be an only 
equipment—for the road. .. . And if by the roadside there is 
litter—well, it is an untidy world. There is all sorts of litter: 
discarded newspapers, paper bags, cigarette cartons, torn-up 
letters and even pages such as these. Let them lie, let them be 
picked up by the salvagers; but let it not be out of mind 
what Richard Steele once wrote of what he had written in The 
Tatler long ago: “It is to be noted that when any part of this 
paper appears dull, there is design in it.” 


AT THE CROSSROADS IN 1922 


Never be entirely idle: but either be reading, or 
writing, or praying, or meditating, or endeavouring 
something for the public good. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


ON THE travelled roads of life there are many crossroads. The 
simile of travelled roads appeals to my fancy. The wide road, 
which leads to the great cities and the ends of the earth, duly 
signposted, is one of these and many go along it; but there are 
other roads, too, pleasant by-roads, unsignposted, but leading to 
the odd and interesting corners in the world. It may be that I 
have missed much going down some of these side-tracks. It may 
be, however, that the well at the world’s end is hidden from the 
main highway. The pot of gold at the rainbow’s end, too, may 
be at the end of one of these alluring roads which I carelessly 
or with preoccupation have passed by. It was, I felt, at such 
crossroads I stopped in 1922. 

Since the signing of the Irish treaty I had been occupied with 
resettlement arrangements. Many Irish policemen and others in 
the public service felt that they would prefer to leave Ireland, 
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and some organization was necessary to help and advise them. 
The uneasiness they felt was not unnatural, although it proved in 
many cases to be ill-founded. Assurances were given that the 
country would settle down. Indeed it must settle down, it was 
believed, because no country can continue indefinitely in the 
throes of civil war and mutual murder. It was not easy, however, 
to have such a view accepted, and it was very understandable. 

The organization with which I was associated thought it best 
to encourage individual arrangements rather than arrangements 
in the mass. Substantial pensions and gratuities were to be paid 
by the Irish government to its former servants whose careers 
and expectations had been terminated by the political decision. 
At that time it seemed easier because the Irish government 
accepted responsibility for the payment of such sums, a responsi- 
bility which, however, it has not discharged, as a reference to the 
annual accounts of the United Kingdom will confirm. From these 
it will be seen that considerable sums of money are still payable 
to former Irish public servants for pensions not only of former 
members of the Royal Irish Constabulary, but also sums paid 
in pensions to one-time British citizens now Irish citizens for 
their services in the forces, although, of course, these last pay- 
ments are not part of the contract of settlement between the two 
countries. 

Irishmen who wanted to leave Ireland went far and near. Some 
went to Canada and particularly to the fruit-growing districts in 
the west of Canada. A considerable number had friends and 
relatives in the United States and they went there, but the 
dominions had their quota. Some, I remember, went to the 
Malay States. The greater number, however, found their place 
in England, Scotland and Wales, sometimes joiing up with 
their friends and sometimes setting up in business. In all these 
matters they were helped by the organization which had been 
set up for their resettlement, and also by quite a surprising 
number of friends of all sorts and descriptions. 

The churches helped. Some members of one of the political 
parties helped. The police forces took a personal interest in the 
R.LC. So within a few months the problem, which at one time 
looked an overwhelming one, solved itself. From what I know 
many, after months or a year or two in this country, returned 
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to Ireland; and whatever discomforts there may have been for 
the time, I have every reason to believe that by and large they 
are settled down in their own communities, making, I trust, some 
contribution towards the high hopes which did not fully 
materialize, but which were profoundly believed when the treaty 
received the sanction of Parliament. 

With my work in resettlement over, I was then at a new cross- 
roads. 

My inclination was to go to Australia again. I had liked the 
country, and I swear now it is the country of all others among 
the many in which I have lived where the present is most agree- 
able and the future most attractive. 

Australia and New Zealand have continued to attract popula- 
tion mostly from Britain but not by any means in the volume 
which is desirable. The experience of the United States has not 
been repeated with anything like the momentum which some 
foresaw. There must now be a deliberate policy of resettlement. 
I have in another place expounded the idea of the satellite town, 
the plan by which Oxford or Birmingham or Carlisle or Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow might deliberately ally itself with some new 
township in the chosen dominion. Is history going to find only 
one York and one New York? Can there not be other similar 
associations both in name and in reality? 

The town council of the City of Edinburgh, for example, might 
well among its responsibilities adopt some small community in 
Australia or New Zealand, encouraging its citizens to establish 
contact with it both personally and commercially. The boys and 
girls who want to seek adventure overseas would be encouraged 
to seek it in the associated towns or cities. There should be ex- 
changes between the civic heads and mutual visitations should 
take place. Gifts in the public interest might be made from one 
to the other, and so a kind of vast parenthood among com- 
munities deliberately evolved. I can think of the town clerk of 
the City of Edinburgh, for example, advising the town clerk of 
the New Edinburgh, the burgh engineer advising on the layout 
of streets and buildings; and a wealth of experience and know- 
ledge could agreeably, without much effort and with great public 
advantage, be made available for each in its dual capacity. It 
might well be that some citizens with a full knowledge of their 
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own city might be attracted at some stage in their careers to 
move overseas with wives and families to seek the wider oppor- 
tunities in a not wholly unfamiliar scene. 

The possibility of the exchange of social services between the 
mother country and the dominions and colonies is not without 
interest. The reluctance that some feel to leave the United King- 
dom because they would forfeit their National Health benefits 
might be overcome if these benefits were available overseas and 
were interchangeable. A fluidity among the population would be 
ensured, with advantage to all. 

Australia, then, seemed to me the place to which I would 
direct the second part of my life. In 1922 I was still under forty 
and it didn’t seem too late. Ulysses-like, I thought: 


’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

All that was certainly in my mind for many weeks, but it 
never happened that way. 

My father’s younger brother, Alexander Darling, a successful 
merchant of the City of Edinburgh, went through London in 
1922 on a visit to the grave of his only son who had been killed 
at Parvilliers in the closing months of the war. Advised of his 
intention, I took the opportunity of seeing him at his hotel. On 
his return from France I saw him again and, although I have no 
very clear recollection, I must have discussed my intentions and 
future with him. He was then a man of sixty, and on his return 
to Edinburgh he wrote me and suggested that among the other 
considerations which I had under review I might, as he put it, 
return to my old love, the drapery trade, in association with 

The idea of the return of the native attracted me. I had been 
out of the way of shopkeeping for many years, but it was an art 
which I felt I had not wholly lost. The elements of shopkeeping 
are relatively simple. One must not be misanthropical. One must 
be agreeable, interested in other people’s affairs, consciously 
courteous, positively obliging and genuinely tolerant of the 
whims and fancies, particularly of women who are the shoppers 
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of the nation. These qualities I had, and experience had not 
impaired them. There was reluctance, of course. There are 
always disadvantages, I am told, in working with relatives. 
Independence is hardly possible. One must accept direction and 
subordination. Being a partner was like taking a wife for better 
or worse, and certainly for richer or for poorer. . . . All these 
trends of thought must have been in my mind. I remember more 
my disinclination than my eagerness, but my decision was taken 
by a personal visit to Edinburgh. 

It was one of those crossroads that come to all travellers. War 
and Ireland behind me, I had more than half a hankering to go 
back to Western Australia. That great land glowed—in retrospect 
—in glorious sunshine. 

Western Australia had been good to me. Friendless, I had 
found a living there, and a chance to save and accumulate. It 
had offered me opportunity in farming, in storekeeping and in 
politics. It was a country in which ups and downs were every- 
body’s good fortune, but up or down, penniless or prosperous, 
the sun always shone. 

I knew, too, in my thirties that I was the restless sort. I had an 
energy in me, an ambition—whether “reading or writing,” in 
Thomas 4 Kempis’ words, “or praying, or meditating, or 
endeavouring something for the public good.” I knew I would 
always be at the business of living, and it was with something 
like these considerations I went up to Edinburgh. I doubted if 
I would settle there, but I would go and see. There were reasons, 
it seemed. 

My mother was still alive. Although she had doubts not dis- 
similar to my own about partnerships with relations, still it was 
obvious that she would be very happy if I returned. She had not 
seen much of me. I was the gangrel member of the family. The 
others had been more or less home-keeping lads and lassies, 
although they had by no means homely wits! The determining 
factor, however, was my uncle’s wish that I should at least con- 
sider in practice his offer. In the end it came to a decision—a 
halfway house. I agreed to come to Edinburgh and work with 
him for six months. I would not take any remuneration. If, at 
the end of that time, we were mutually agreed that we should go 
on together, I would be happy to have from him some offer 
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which certainly I would favourably consider, if all went as well as 
I hoped and certainly would endeavour to achieve. 

And so it fell out. My wife did not join me for the first six 
months until she knew that I was “thirled” as it were, and even 
then, I think, was quite reluctant. Although Scots by descent, 
she was English by birth, experience and training, and if I were 
a little reluctant she had good reason for her reluctance. I imagine 
that she must have balanced the choice between Australia, which 
was far away and of which she knew nothing personally, and 
Edinburgh, which was near at hand and of which she knew quite 
a lot. 

On | August, 1922, I joined the business of Henry, Darling 
and Company, as it was then described, court dressmakers, silk 
mercers, outfitters for ladies and their daughters, a medium high- 
class business which had changed in response to change in 
fashion and in public demand, and was changing when I joined 
it. It had been for the greater part of its existence a business 
devoted to the design and manufacture of dresses, costumes, 
coats, gowns, hats and the like, all designed and made individu- 
ally for the wearer. I didn’t then see it, but I was at the end of 
an epoch. This kind of business was passing away. 

The development of the factory system of clothing production, 
and the wider accession of purchasing power in the hands of 
women, were factors in the decline of the old-fashioned court- 
dressmaking business, and its final—all but—disappearance. 
During the years of my association I have seen the business 
change from its original characteristics to a modern, small depart- 
mental store offering everything for women’s wear from hats to 
shoes. The business proudly declares that it is “all for the 
Ladies,” and tells men that there is nothing for them to be found 
on the premises except the satisfaction of knowing that their 
womenfolk are well dressed. Dr. Johnson is right regarding 
women’s clothes. “There is no greater satisfaction that a man 
can have,” said the redoubtable Doctor, “than the pleasure of 
seeing his wife well dressed.” 

I donned a silk hat, black morning court and striped trousers, 
and duly presented myself to the ladies and their daughters of the 
City of Edinburgh. I was responsible for opening the premises 
at seven in the morning, superintending cleaning and arrange- 
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ments for the day. Generally I managed the business under my 
partners. I rarely left the premises before seven at night, and at 
the end of my six months’ probation I was thoroughly involved 
and engaged in the activities of the business. For a day or two I 
discussed my original intention. I put it to my senior partner 
that I had fulfilled my contract. I had done my six months, and 
I was still of a mind that perhaps if I were going to change my 
way of life I had better do it before I was forty than later. 
Australia, politics, the wide opportunity, desire for change, 
general unsettlement — these lures and inducements had not 
wholly left me, but in the end my partner persuaded me. 

He had his troubles at that time. He felt he needed me. That 
may not have weighed with me very much, but it did weigh with 
me to some extent. There was a certain fitness in my becoming his 
partner I argued. Had he not been my father’s apprentice away 
back in the eighties? Was this not fulfilment, the full circle? 
On 1 February, 1923, I became then a partner with my uncle 
and his son-in-law, and a quarter of a century later the business 
had passed entirely to my control. 

Opportunities have been many and some of these I have suc- 
cessfully seized, some I have missed, but by and large I claim 
to have at any rate preserved the old business of Henry, Darling 
and Company with much satisfaction, usefulness and delight to 
another generation of women under the name of Darling and 
Company (Princes Street, Edinburgh) Limited. 

In this quarter of a century I have seen many old and famous 
businesses, personal businesses, reach ripeness and fall into 
decay and dissolution. That fate no doubt also waits the 
business with which I am associated. There is nothing enduring 
in the world of fashion particularly, but it is something to have 
conducted, expanded, enlarged and given perhaps a new direc- 
tion and possibly a new vitality to what otherwise might have 
disappeared from the scene. 

The business occupied all my waking hours. Occasionally I 
went to a theatre; sometimes in the autumn and winter seasons 
I took part in the “Edinburgh Parliament,” for the rest I walked 
abroad in my limited leisure, and read and wrote. No hobbies 
ever held me. I played many games of golf, but never with any 
satisfaction and certainly not with any ecstasy of pleasure. Foot- 
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ball I left behind me when I was fourteen. Cricket only pleases 
me on a pleasant English summer afternoon with a good com- 
panion, and I as spectator. Motoring never interested me much. 
My attempts to become a motorist were hindered by my complete 
lack of a capacity to apply myself to the mechanism of the 
internal-combustion engine. And so the years from 1923 were 
filled with activities, mostly commercial. 

The Edinburgh Parliament did, however, give me some insight 
into the conduct of public affairs. It revived in me a fancied 
aptitude for public speaking which had possessed me in my 
London days, and later in Perth and Bridgetown in West 
Australia. I found that I had a command of words, and although 
no profundity of knowledge, could express myself at a meeting 
as well as my neighbours. Edinburgh Parliament is an institu- 
tion of long standing. It meets in the Dean of Guild Court, which 
is graciously conceded to it for its use by the Lord Provost, 
magistrates and council of the City of Edinburgh. Edinburgh 
Parliament has its Speaker, its Prime Minister and other 
Ministers of the Crown; it has its Leader of the Opposition, and 
its proceedings are based very closely on those of the House of 
Commons itself. 

Edinburgh Parliament has produced not a few who have found 
themselves, through public election, in the House of Commons. 
William Graham, once President of the Board of Trade and 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, is perhaps the most notable 
figure. Sir Drummond Shields belonged to the same party, and 
attained a comparable success in public affairs. James Henderson 
Stewart, now member for East Fife, is another of the names 
which the records of Edinburgh Parliament cherishes, and I, at a 
later date, may be able to include myself. 

Edinburgh Parliament I think directed my thoughts to the 
possibility of seeking to enter Edinburgh Town Council. Certainly 
it was Edinburgh Parliament which introduced me to the pre- 
cincts of these ancient buildings where the Council meet. 

But I had preoccupations—business preoccupations—which 
made public life seem remote. My arrangement with my partner 
was that while he could devote such time as he thought fit to his 
business, I should devote the whole of my time to my business; 
a very proper arrangement which I neither regretted nor resented. 
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One meets, from time to time, people who want things their way, 
but I have always been struck by the fact that all things are 
bought with a price and that no advantage is secured without 
its reciprocal responsibility. 

On the completion of my second term of five years with my 
partner I said, however, that the time had now come when I 
thought I should satisfy an ambition and enter public life. He 
agreed. I made arrangements for my occasional absences from 
business, because membership of the Town Council carries with 
it considerable expenditure of time, in the City of Edinburgh 
at any rate, mostly during normal business hours. 

The death of an esteemed and worthy councillor in the area 
in which I lived provided me with an unexpected opportunity. 
I was invited to stand as a candidate and I accepted. In my first 
essay I had the satisfaction of having three opponents, one be- 
longing to the official Socialist Party, and the other two being 
independents. I was successful and entered the Town Council as 
the junior member of three for St. Stephen’s Ward of the City 
of Edinburgh. 


BROADCASTING AND ALL THAT 


A stirring thrills the air. 
THOMAS HARDY. 


FOR THOSE who were born at the end of the nineteenth century 
and who left Edinburgh in the twentieth there have been many 
marvels. I knew roads with men riding ponies, and horses, 
donkeys and bicycles, but, most of all, men walked. I knew horse 
trams, trace horses and cable trams. I saw the first electric trams, 
magically-lit monsters, come into being. I was born in a world 
which was lit with home-made, sheep’s tallow candles, odorous 
paraffin-lamps and scarcely less odorous gas. 

I remember the gas mantle, a fairy thing, a conical cloak-like 
thing that brought lambent light into tens of thousands of grim 
rooms. I remember when the crystal chandelier was the glittering 
feature and centre-piece in the halls and in the dining-rooms and 
in the drawing-rooms of the middle class. 
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I knew the horse bus with its open top, its garrulous driver 
and its heavy, eyeletted knee tarpaulin which tried to keep out 
the rain, but never defeated the wind. I saw all these things, and 
I saw, too, the miracle which we call the broadcast, but which is 
better named as radio, come into being. 

About 1924 in Edinburgh I did my first broadcast. David 
Cleghorn Thomson, Eric Linklater, Moray McLaren, James 
Inglis Ker—with these I. had contact in the Arts Club of the 
City of Edinburgh and elsewhere, and my first opportunity to 
broadcast arose out of this association. Scottish broadcasting 
was in its earliest, and some think its most glorious, days. All 
beginnings are glorious. It was speculative, adventurous. Every- 
one was an amateur, all were eager to take part, and the public 
were glad to listen to something other than piano and violin 
solos and grim, sentimental or silly songs. 

The series that brought me on to the air was entitled: “I 
would abolish . . .” The theme gave an opportunity for con- 
troversy. One suggested title was: “I would abolish motor-cars,” 
and there was a difficulty in getting anyone to take on this 
unpopular view. 

On the principle I was prepared to try anything once, I under- 
took to give reason if not rhyme for the view that the motor-car 
should be abolished. It was easy enough. There were quite a 
number of people who even then saw the approaching tyranny 
of the machine which today kills as many in the year as were 
killed in ten years of warfare in medieval times. In 1950 road 
casualty numbers were 201,325. The horse and its lovers were 
still a power in the land; douce citizens of Edinburgh and there- 
about gave way reluctantly to the hooting of the machine, the 
prelude, the opening chorus to the universal domination of the 
internal-combustion engine. Motorists were looked upon by many 
as disturbers of the public peace, and with all that backing 
behind me I felt I could take up the role of a modern Luddite. 

I don’t remember very clearly what effect the broadcast had on 
public opinion. I would modestly claim that it did not interfere 
with the development of the motor-car. I found myself joined 
with King Canute. He and I were equally unsuccessful in our 
efforts to control the uncontrollable, but it is memorable to me 
as one of my first broadcasts. 
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Above: Sir William examining a sub-machine gun when on 

a visit to a Home Guard unit. Behind can be seen Colonel 

William Drummond, Lt.-General Sir Andrew Thorne and 
Mr. Tom Wintringham. 


Below: Sir William taking the salute at a Home Guard parade 
in Princes Street, Edinburgh. 








Above: Sir William and Lady Darling entertaining Russian 
generals who were about to return through the Baltic to the 
Russian front after a visit to Britain on 18 November, 1942. 


Below: The team of the first Brains Trust held out of 
London, photographed at Broadcasting House, Edinburgh. 
From left to right: Leslie Hale, Donald McCullough, Walter 
Elliot, Sir William Darling, O. H. Mavor (James Bridie), 
Commander Campbell and Professor C. E. M. Joad. 





BROADCASTING 


Many times since I have broadcast. It has quite a technique 
of its own. In fact some say it has been made too much of a 
technique, and there are fewer natural broadcasters than there 
were. The amateur in most things is more interesting than the 
professional, and I think this is true of broadcasting. The smooth, 
carefully modulated and deliberately chosen accents of the ex- 
perienced broadcaster lose in interest to the public at large by 
what they have achieved in acceptability to the programme direc- 
tors. The thrill of the week is often the unrehearsed ejaculation of 
someone in Wilfred Pickles’ programme or “Any Questions.” 
The gaffe is often good. The scripted programme has, of course, 
its appropriate place. Many subjects cannot be treated otherwise 
than by script. I concede that view to the serious. I have done my 
share of these serious broadcasts, and perhaps the most remark- 
able, if not the most successful, was one which I did on 
31 August, 1943, entitled: “Why I believe in God.” 

I broadcasted on travel and on “What’s wrong with Scotland.” 
I “brains-trusted” with the inimitable Joad. I took part with 
Walter Elliot in the first Scottish-radioed brains trust in Edin- 
burgh. I have told the worid how Edinburgh fared in the darkest 
days of war, and thus probably qualified to speak in the series 
of religious broadcasts which were in effect a call to belief in a 
world driven to despair in many places with the thought that 
evil had triumphed. 

One day I was asked by the B.B.C. if I believed in God. I 
said flippantly: “Of course.” There was no option. This world 
was a closed shop—it was in more serious words God’s world 
and we had better accept the fact. Like Luther, I said I could do 
no other. There was for man no alternative employm ‘nt: willy- 
nilly God was the boss. We must work His way or doom 
ourselves to nothingness. 

“Would I say that in the broadcast?” I would if I were asked, 
I replied, and I agreed to set something down cn paper. What I 
wrote was accepted—a poor thing indeed compared with the 
immensity of the subject and my own qualifications, but that was 
no fault. My pronouncement was to be the attempt of an ordin- 
ary, very limited man to state his beliefs and his faith in a trying 
time. I was unhappy about what I wrote. For the first and only 
time I was nervous about doing a broadcast, but I did it. 
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The result was to me quite astounding. I had scores of letters. 
The Salvation Army requested a thousand copies, an Army 
colonel requested a hundred, and with B.B.C. permission I had 
several thousand copies of the broadcast printed. 

One letter stands out in my recollection. A man wrote to tell 
me he and his wife had determined to part. He had packed up 
that night and was leaving his home. His wife was in her room 
upstairs. He turned on his radio. He heard me. She came into 
the room, sat down and with him listened in silence. When the 
broadcast ended he got up to go. She rose too. It was to be 
the end of their association together. This was their parting, he 
told me. But something I said—I can’t point to the words— 
turned him, and he wrote to tell me he did not leave his home 
that night. Faith was refound. They were re-united, these twain. 

I claim no credit, but I cannot now ever scoff at any words 
said—no matter how unintentioned. “In the beginning was the 
word,” and it shall be world without end as long as men have 
ears to hear. It is because of this potency of the spoken word 
that I have faith in broadcasting. It reaches those whom neither 
press nor pulpit nor politician can reach. It reaches them in 
their homes, in their own familiar surroundings, in their ease, 
off their guard, heard only if they desire to hear. 

I don’t believe in a state-controlled educational system. I don’t 
believe in a state-controlled press, and I don’t believe in a state- 
controlled broadcasting system. The state must make its case, 
and it often has a good case. It means well, even in the hands of 
those who would use the state as the extension of their personal 
powers. But there must be a place, too, for other teachers, other 
writers, other speakers than those who speak with its authority. 

I cannot accept the view that there should be no other schools 
than state schools, no other newspapers than official journals, 
no other radio than state-sponsored radio. Free or die, liberty 
or death—these are not just windy rhetoric. There is little agita- 
tion for a free radio in Britain. The B.B.C. is highly and nobly 
conceived—all honour to Reith, its founder, and Ogilvie and 
Haley, his successors. Its very virtues, however, must not blind 
us to its inherent possibilities. I am for independent radio, even 
if it means programmes sponsored by advertisers. What is wrong 
with that anyway? The Times, the Scotsman, the Manchester 
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Guardian—all of them are “advertising-sponsored,” and who will 
say they are not better papers because of it. Money makes the 
mare to go, whether it be an idea or an entertainment. Money, 
surplus over expenditure, the need of a harvest as well as a 
sowing—these obsess me. 

Freedom is not a remote thing. It is understood by individuals 
as well as by nations. 

I read something by that remarkable Frenchman, de Tocque- 
ville, a few weeks ago. I copied it into my diary—although as I 
wrote it I felt it did not apply to one day, but for all time. 


There are nations which have indefatigably pursued freedom 
through every sort of peril and hardship. They loved it not for 
its material benefits: they regard freedom itself as a gift so 
precious and so necessary that no other would console them 
for the loss of that which consoles them for the loss of every- 
thing else. 


I continue writing, but I think of what I have heard recently 
of events in Czechoslovakia and Poland. ... 

Advertising has its vulgarities, its lapses in taste, its dangers. 
It may be used to make a monopoly, even a state monopoly, 
acceptable. There are many things which may be said against 
advertising. The fact remains it is a medium of free opinion. 
It has to pay for its footing. It can be accepted freely, or rejected 
freely. It is part of freedom, and no hopeful, forward-facing 
society can afford to close any avenues of freedom. 

I am for advertising, then—on the posters, in the press and, 
not least, by any means, on the air. My experience in USS.A. 
confirms my view. The receivers of the B.B.C.’s Home service, 
Light programme and Third programme in the main don’t know 
what they miss, although they may think well of what they get, 
and have good reason, too, for their satisfaction. Broadcasting 
in the U.S.A. has been and is criticized, but what a rich and 
varied fare it offers the American listener. 

Frankly, I don’t mind if after listening to a masterly broad- 
cast on Korea an entirely different voice tells me that “the pro- 
gramme is produced by the Titillating Toothpaste Corporation.” 
Life is like that. . . . The trivial may well tread on the heels of 
the tremendous. Should the menu not be varied? I can take it, 
and Americans not only take it but like it. 
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American broadcasting as I knew it in studios in New York 
and Buffalo seems more cheerful and informal than in Britain. 
One barges—would that be the word?—into the studio. Anaffable 
announcer puts you on—no surrendering of script, no tuning 
in, or voice testing, but right on to the air you go. 

It was that way for me. I did a radio broadcast entitled “What 
do you think of America?” (Heaven help me!) For good or 
ill you are exposed for what you are. There is no dressing up 
of the broadcaster; here he is, hear ye him. The approach of 
American broadcasting is good, fresh, lively, spontaneous — 
varied in quality and substance. If it is advertising that produces 
that freedom of the air and on the air, I—for one—am all for it. 

Broadcasting is a great instrument for human expression for 
the dissemination of ideas and knowledge. The British way has 
been to take it up tenderly and treat it with care. The formal, 
planned, restrained, discriminating, selective way has merit, but 
it is, I sometimes think, just a trifle priggish. I, temperamentally, 
am all for something different. The rich variety, the incongruity, 
the vulgarity, if you like, of American broadcasting appeals to 
me more than the sedate pattern which I must accept at home. 

Already the B.B.C. produces special types. The B.B.C. 
announcer, the B.B.C. official, the B.B.C. pronunciation; these 
are significant. American broadcasting has no special types; it is 
profuse, robust, prolific, and when all is said and done you can 
take it or leave it if you don’t like it. 

Broadcasting can reach ultimately all those who have ears to 
hear. I note that it is American broadcasting that is battering 
against the Iron Curtain most mightily. There is something surely 
significant there. 


INTO PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Politics is perhaps the only profession for which no 
preparation is thought necessary. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


IN ENGLAND the treasurer of the city is the chairman of the 
finance committee. In Scotland the chairman of the finance 
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committee is designated treasurer and the principal, permanent, 
finance officer is known as the city chamberlain. 
‘I like the name and title of treasurer. 

To the office of treasurer of the City of Edinburgh I was 
elected in 1937 and I reflect on the way I travelled to get there. 

There is in every popularly elected body a strong party, 
irrespective of any political allegiance, which favours spending 
money. Few people are elected to public bodies without the not 
unnatural, often irresistible desire to do things. To do things is 
to spend money. Everybody who wants to do something wants 
to see it done at the expense of the ratepayers. I found myself 
taking up the unusual view in public affairs that the ratepayers 
were entitled to keep their own earnings. After all, they had 
earned the money, and it was not my principal business to devise 
plans and purposes for the way in which it should be spent. 
My experience showed me that there were few people capable of 
earning who were not equally capable to spending in their own 
way, in their own fashion and in their own chosen direction, 
what they had earned. 

Public washhouses, for example, may be a very desirable thing. 
Indeed I think they are, but who was I to tell the ratepayers, 
many of whom were indifferent about washhouses, that annually 
from the rates there should be a deduction willy-nilly to be spent 
on washhouses? City restaurants might well be an acquisition 
to the social life of the community, but if this desire were suffi- 
ciently manifest, I contend, there would be abundant persons 
prepared to come forward with their own capital to provide these 
amenities and profit by their enterprise. 

In a collectivist world this point of view was considered, of 
course, outrageously individual, and in many quarters detestable. 
Public funds were looked upon by all parties as suitable and 
convenient for the furtherance of the ends which they believed 
to be good ends. My critics were of all shades of opinion— 
Conservatives (not a few), Liberals, trade-union leaders, 
Socialists and Independents. I was almost alone in my assertion 
that while an idea was an excellent one, which I could commend, 
I had no mandate to spend the ratepayers’ money on what, at 
best, might only be the heart’s desire of a few. | 

Edinburgh has had a long record of public economy. It was 
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rooted in a painful experience in the past when the city, under 
popular election, went bankrupt and its finances had to be 
administered by commissioners. This memory faintly persisted in 
the ancient city chambers of Edinburgh, and apparently, highly 
concentrated, descended upon me. 

The city treasurer was to many, however, a useful beast. His 
existence permitted councillors to have it both ways, to have the 
best of both worlds and tobe popular in every direction. In their 
public addresses they were able to elaborate plans for the welfare 
of all, for which they received in due course praise and support. 
They had an alternative platform, however, when their plans had 
been frustrated, miscarried, delayed, or definitely defeated. They 
were in the happy position of being able to blame the city 
treasurer. They had a third line, and perhaps even found a word 
or commendation of him in that he had by his determined action 
been instrumental in maintaining or even reducing the rates. 
The city treasurer was a public convenience in the best sense! 

The City of Edinburgh, a city of under half a million inhabi- 
tants, larger incidentally in area than the City of Glasgow, is 
eleven and a quarter miles in length by eight miles in breadth, 
and is administered by a town council of seventy-one members. 

It has, because of the character of its population, a low record 
of unemployment. There is a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion either employed in the civil service or by the government 
and other state departments. There are a number of retired folk 
who make no demand on the rates for education, public 
assistance or subsidized housing. The fact that Edinburgh is the 
capital of Scotland makes it the location of the head offices 
of the principal Scottish banks (which were eight and are now 
seven), the great insurance companies, financial and investment 
trusts and other important concerns, including, for example, a 
great distillery company. In addition to these many advantages 
it has a great university; and to the education of its children 
a substantial contribution is made by the Company of Merchants, 
who conduct four schools at fees which are much lower gener- 
ally than those which obtain in similar schools in other parts 
of the country. 

Edinburgh has many advantages but these do not wholly 
account for the remarkable history of its local taxation. Since 
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1914 the rates for the city have ranged from 7s. 11d. to 8s. 6d. 
in the pound, owner and occupier. 

I have always thought this a remarkable achievement. Empires 
have risen and fallen, two wars have devastated our economy and 
wellnigh bankrupted the world, but the rate burden of the citizens 
of Edinburgh has remained stable, providing an adequate ser- 
vice, certainly surpassed by none, in all the fields of municipal 
activity. 

It was to this proud office, the office of city treasurer, that | 
was called; and during my term of office I strove to secure public 
economy and a continuation of the stable rate. The whole 
machinery of local government on the financial side was behind 
me. A great tradition had been established, and during three 
years in which I was treasurer I count it as a matter of great 
pride the rate of 7s. 11d. (5s. for occupiers and 2s. 11d. for 
owners) was maintained, with, in my opinion, a great advantage 
to the citizens. j 

The yield of 1d. in the City of Edinburgh produced approxi- 
mately £27,375, and every penny saved on rates created 
purchasing power for other goods and services within the com- 
munity. I argued, and I still think my argument cogent, that in 
lessening the rate burden the citizens were free to spend their 
money in their own way and so fructify, in Adam Smith’s words, 
its increase in the pockets of the people to the advantage of the 
whole community. 

I wish Chancellors of the Exchequer would look at Edin- 
burgh’s financial policy. 

Mine was not always an easy task. The city treasurer has few 
friends except on the day on which his budget is opened, and 
the citizens learn that, although they have been denied a number 
of their expectations, they have the money in their pockets to 
spend in their own way. That is a surprising satisfaction. All 
taxation is a limitation of freedom. The same money cannot be 
spent twice. If the government of the day spend thirty-five mil- 
lion pounds on colonial development which does not materialize, 
that money cannot be spent again. It is gone with the wind. The 
State has done the spending. The taxpayer has gone without 
those things upon which he might have spent his money had it 
been left to him to make his own choice. 
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The ideal society is, in my opinion, the society where the 
government of the day both local and national takes only what 
is required for essential national services, the services which the 
citizens cannot either individually or in combination provide for 
themselves. The sovereign, defence, provision of law and order, 
essential services such as roads, possibly the services which are 
supplied with increasing expense by the Post Office—there, or 
thereabout, I think we should stop. If there are other things 
which the community wants, enterprising men and women can 
get together and, taking risks, seeking profit, supply them. This, 
surely after all, is the plan upon which society is naturally 
organized. There is a need and in due course there come 
forward those who are prepared to meet that need. If they do 
it adequately, they are rewarded by profit; if they do it in- 
adequately, the responsibility for the failure lies with them, and 
the consumer, the public, passes them by. This competition for 
public favour is the life-blood of enterprise, and the only road 
along which a community can progress and prosper. 

These opinions, vaguely enough held at the commencement of 
my experience as city treasurer, have deepened as the years go 
by, and they now are established and confident convictions from 
which it is unlikely I shall change, although it is equally unlikely 
that they will ever secure a large measure of following among 
public men either in the local or in the national sphere. 

To be a busybody in another’s business is a temptation which 
few can resist. A very old and wise counsellor of mine remarked 
that if each of us were determined and successful in making our 
own living there would be no need for others to set about the 
task on our behalf; and while this may be too hard a counsel for 
general acceptance, it is none the less rooted and mortised in 
the granite of truth. 

While city treasurer of Edinburgh in 1938 the shadow of war 
began to descend upon us. The Lord Provost of the city in- 
Structed me to set about the organization of what was then 
called Air-raid Precautions, and is now known as Civil Defence. 

My colleague, Councillor Murray—as he was in those days, 
now Sir Andrew Murray and a distinguished Lord Provost of 
the city himself—was instructed by the then Lord Provost, Sir 
Louis Gumley, to undertake the organization of the fire service. 
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while the other aspects, air-raid wardens, rescue and repair and 
the like, were handed to me. It was an entirely voluntary service 
in these days; none was paid, but the City of Edinburgh was well 
ahead of other communities in recruiting and other arrange- 
ments. Some local authorities in Scotland, I remember, decided 
that the air-raid precautions regulations should lie on the table 
for six months. Edinburgh rightly took a very serious view of the 
situation, however, and when war broke out in 1939 there was 
no better organized area in all Scotland than the City of Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh went through the war practically scatheless. 
There are some who remember the “Baedeker raids” which were 
directed against the famous and historical places in the country 
—Bath, Canterbury, Exeter—and who have frequently expressed 
the view that probably the better preparations of the City of 
Edinburgh may have had something to do with the fact that, 
although a relatively easy target from the North Sea, the evil 
things passed us by. We were ready. We were, in the words of 
the motto of my old school, “Never Unprepared.” 

In 1938 I was also, and without public notice being given, 
instructed to set up an organization which would be prepared 
to come into being in the event of undeclared war breaking out 
in Britain. It was argued—with foresight too—in these days that 
such a thing was possible, and that the usual machinery of local 
government and public service might break down because of the 
destruction of the centre of government. The country under this 
preliminary plan was divided into convenient areas, and I became 
_civil defence commissioner for the south-east of Scotland. 

There were hints in the Press that commissioners were persons 
who would have arbitrary authority, but these suggestions were 
baseless. Such powers as were given to civil defence commis- 
sioners had ultimately to secure the sanction and approval of 
Parliament. The secret organization was tested at the time of the 
Munich Agreement, when respirators for protection against gas 
were issued to the whole of the civil population in the city within 
a matter of thirty-six hours. 

The respirator of these days, in its little, square, enigmatic- 
looking cardboard box, is probably now forgotten, but it was a 
significant thing at the time. In 1938 undergraduates of a certain 
English university had said that they would not fight. In an 
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important by-election the candidate who was returned was an 
anti-war candidate. (He is still in Parliament, but no doubt a 
wiser man today.) Throughout the whole population, not un- 
excusably, there was a feeling of reluctance even to contemplate 
another war. Rightly or wrongly, this feeling had to be com- 
bated. If we had not the will to fight, true enough there would be 
no war; there would be immediate occupation by the enemy with- 
out resistance, with what results to the people of Britain no one 
knows, but the imagination reels at the prospect. It was the duty 
of the government of the day to warn the public of the 
imminence of dangers. Their minds had to be prepared for the 
possibility because it might well be, if undeclared war were 
launched against us, what had happened in Austria and in 
Czechoslovakia would be repeated in this island. The Press and 
public men generally were not very successful in conveying this 
difficult but necessary view to the people, and it was there, I 
think most successfully, that the small, brown, cardboard box 
which contained the respirator played its part. The least intelli- 
gent saw in it an oddity, the like of which they had not seen 
before. It was an omen, a symbol, which could not be ignored. 
It was put on the mantelpiece, it stood on the dining-room table, 
children were told to bring their respirators to school, civilians 
were advised to have them fitted properly and to practise the 
use of them—all these things created a public awareness which 
was of incalculable value when in August, 1939, Germany 
embarked once again on war. I do not know how good the 
respirators were, but I do know that they served. 

It is interesting to read now the kind of things which were 
said and written by certain loudly advertised advisers of the 
people. Some advocates of deep air-raid shelters, especially the 
Finsbury scheme, raised their voices and produced alarm and 
despondency. Britons, they implied, must become a race of 
rabbits. Our only safety was underground. Guernica was the 
lesson writ large. By implication, of course, these devices meant 
that we should do nothing except surrender. The bomber will 
always get through. The civilian population has no means of 
defence, not even iron resolution and stoical endurance. 
Pessimism was everywhere. It was as well that there were some 
who had other theories and could with courage and confidence 
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preach another doctrine. Among them—it was not an inconsider- 

able company—not the least honourable name was the Right 
Honourable Winston S. Churchill, and standing with him were 
veterans of the First World War who had found their way into 
the National Fire Service, Civil Defence organizations and, later, 
into the Home Guard. It was they who saved Britain, because 
they had the will, profound and unshaken, to resist. 

The head of the civil defence organization in Scotland in 1938 
was the Lord Advocate, now Lord Cooper, and at the time of 
the Munich crisis we had what was in fact our trial mobilization 
under his direction. Many things were discovered in consequence, 
and when war did break out the Right Honourable Thomas 
Johnston, the most prominent socialist in Scotland, became civil 
defence commissioner. He saw us through the greater part of the 
war, and when appointed Secretary of State for Scotland was 
succeeded by his deputy, Lord Rosebery. These deserve well of 
Edinburgh. 

The offices of city treasurer and civil defence commissioner 
for South-east Scotland were for a time combined, but in 
November, 1940, when I ceased to be city treasurer, I was able 
to give the whole of my time, outside my business preoccupa- 
tions, to civil defence. The full-scale civil defence organization 
came into being. Night and day the posts on every level were 
manned. Incidents were few. Boredom, weariness, patience, 
endurance were our daily and nightly companions, but we sur- 
vived, and with our survival at home the energy, courage and 
skill of the fighting men won victory for our country on foreign 
fields, on the sea and in the air. 

In November, 1941, I was elected Lord Provost and resigned 
my post as civil defence commissioner. My friend and deputy, 
Sir Gilbert Archer, discharged the duties of the office with 
devotion and success until the end of the war. 

The Lord Provost of the city is chairman of the Town Council, 
and is responsible for the general conduct of its business through 
a variety of committees, each of which in turn has a chairman, 
usually of considerable experience in local government. The 
Lord Provost, in addition to these responsibilities, has a public 
place to fill as the King’s representative and the Lord Lieutenant 
of the city. Wartime brought to Edinburgh, as it brought to 
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most places, many who in the ordinary course of things the 
Lord Provost would never see. Their Majesties the King and 
Queen; the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill; statesmen, soldiers, 
sailors, airmen; representatives of allies and foreign powers . . . 
these on their lawful occasions called to see the Lord Provost, 
who gave them a welcome, dispensed hospitality and furthered 
the good causes which brought them to the city. In all this he is 
supported by his council in varying degree, and with him all the 
municipal organizations. 

There is nothing he cannot do. There is none, if the needs of 
the hour warrant, whom he cannot command. The city in my 
experience supports the Lord Provost. Whatever qualities he may 
have it adds to and enhances these, and gives in addition to him 
new qualities, new values, which enable him to discharge his 
office and meet the high expectations which are laid upon him. 


THE BOOK THAT MATTERED MOST 


A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. 

JOHN MILTON. 


ALL SoRTS of books have been my companions. I have always 
had a book “on the go,” as a happy phrase has it—a book for 
the road, as it were. 

I inevitably have a book with me, just as some inevitably have 
an umbrella. A book in the pocket, a book for the rail journey, 
a book to read at the intervals in the play, a bedside book, a book 
on the reading table which I am studying specially, a book that 
someone has told me I really must read—I have always had a 
book with me on all these travelled roads of which I write here. 

It has been a good thing. It has filled out what might other- 
wise have been often not only empty hours, but an empty life. 
Books and a love for them, I assert, are the biggest boon that 
can come to, or be won by, a man. If I had a wish for some 
whom I wished well abundantly I would wish for them the dis- 
covery of books. Books are faithful companions, never obtrusive. 
placidly awaiting their turn to be called into usefulness, never 
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hurt if neglected, always ready to oblige, always yours truly and 
yours sincerely in fact. 

Books for me are milestones. I look back on many books 
which in their day for me marked my journey. Some have lost 
their first savour, but they are still of moment to me for what 
they were once upon a time. 

I remember Thoreau at Salonika, and The Shropshire Lad 
all through the Passchendaele in 1917. 

Some books are part of me now. They have attached them- 
selves to incidents. The book which came to me in days of 
difficulty and brought consolation: the book that, read with 
another, enhanced hours of pleasure together and gave new 
intimacy to both: the book that taught me when for lack of 
knowledge I did not know where to turn . . . they all have their 
place. 

It would be a long list, the mere titles of these books: 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, The Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius, the Encheiridion, or manual of Epictetus, William 
Penn’s Fruits of Solitude, John Law’s Serious Call to a Devout 
and Holy Life—all these are milestones. Robert Blatchford’s 
God and My Neighbour—I must not omit—it filled many fervent 
hours. 

Nearer to today’s reading are novels. J. H. Shorthouse’s John 
Inglesant is a Victorian book, but perennially readable. Arnold 
Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale, the best novel of my lifetime; John 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, a decline and fall of the middle-class 
English—these mark the years in which I first read them 
memorably. The essayists, too, have had place by the roadside 
—Hazlitt, Hume, Lamb, Robert Louis Stevenson came, and 
stay with me. 

The Bible and the Shorter Catechism—they formed the begin- 
nings of my reading life, and have held me in a thousand moods. 
For random reading—if for nothing else—I commend the Bible. 
It is a remarkable collection of reading, merely as reading, that 
no traveller should neglect. I like the idea of the commercial 
travellers of the United Kingdom who pay to place a Bible in 
the bedrooms of that often battered race in the commercial 
hotels which they use. It meets in every way my idea of a book 
for the road. There are the poets. I take them in anthologies— 
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the Oxford Book of English Verse and its Victorian companion | 
are world enough for me. There is, too, Ryland’s Shakespeare 
Anthology, a fit and even more portable companion. 

The weighty books are not for the road, but they have their 
place. My favourite is my edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, McCulloch’s edition. There, surely, is a book for the 
serious hour—inexhaustible, without equal, in spite of all its 
solemn successors. Mill comes near, but only near. De Tocque- 
ville, an American, is a better companion to Adam Smith for me. 

I must stop the catalogue and answer a challenge often made. 
I heard it last at a Brains Trust in Kensington Town Hall, at 
which Richard Law, M.P., John Maude, M.P., Miss Athene 
Seyler, a delicious personality, took part... “If cast on a 
desert island, what one book would you choose as your com- 
panion?” Law, I think, gave the Bible; Athene Seyler, Alice 
in Wonderland; Maude, Shakespeare; and I, remembering 
Kensington High Street, declared for John Barker’s Catalogue 
so that on the desert island I might contemplate the vast un- 
attainables and unobtainables. It was a reply suitable to the 
occasion, but it would not be my deliberate choice. 

I am fundamentally a serious fellow. 

What book has been and meant most to me? For these latter 
years, I answer unhesitatingly The Human Situation, being the 
Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow, 1935-7, 
by W. Macneile Dixon. 

There is a book—the answer, or the best answer I know, to 
the great questions why we are born, why do we live, whither 
do we go? The reviewers, who know more about books. than 
I do, declare in complete unanimity its worth. I kept their re- 
views, and read them now because they reinforce my judgment. 
“To read this book,” declared the New York Times, “is to share 
in an exciting adventure.” The Glasgow Herald asserts that the 
book “will be read for the beauty of its diction, the richness 
of its imagery, the charm of its humanity,” and those who 
read it for these will find themselves “led with graceful wisdom 
on a philosophical study that has set them thinking for them- 
selves.” 

I am in good company in my enthusiasm. 

Macneile Dixon is dead. He died in 1949, soon after the end 
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of the war, and he had his share of trouble. I have no doubt 
that he left a good account, and a brave witness. 

He was a professor in Glasgow, and published the book he 
called The Human Situation in 1937. It has since been reprinted 
in 1938, 1939, 1941 twice and 1942, so my copy tells me, and 
for all I know it must have been reprinted often since. For a 
book of philosophy that record is a proof of its readability. 

During the war the B.B.C. had a series, “The book that has 
most influenced me.” Jack Lawson, then Minister of War and 
now Lord Lawson, did one of the broadcasts; I did another. His 
was on The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, mine on The 
Human Situation. 

Lawson’s broadcast was a remarkable one. He told how as a 
working miner he discovered Gibbon, and how in all his vicis- 
situdes—miner at work, miner on strike, miner unemployed, 
trade-union official, bombardier in the Royal Artillery, politician, 
and ultimately Secretary of State for War—Gibbon had been at 
- his elbow. It was a great and revealing broadcast, quite worthy 
of the man who wrote his life’s story entitled A Man’s Life. 
My broadcast on The Human Situation surprised me. I had many 
letters, and the publishers of the book, who had hoped the 
printing then in hand would last to the war’s end, found that it 
rapidly went out of print—mainly because of the interest I some- 
how successfully aroused. 

I know one man—a public man—who has bought and given 
away a dozen copies. I have given many myself, but I would add 
I give no more books away. If a book has to be given its value 
is lessened. Tell about it, awake interest in it, but let people buy 
their own books I advise. They value what they pay for. What 
costs nothing is too often for some folk exactly estimated as only 
worth that price. 

I have ten favourite passages in The Human Situation. 1 will 
claim space to quote only three. Reader, what do you make of 
this picture of how our ancestors came into being? 


Life appeared as an uninvited guest in the material world. 


It was not there, and behold, it was there... . Its assault upon 
inorganic matter, its storming of the citadel, has all the 
appearance of an essay against mighty odds. . . . The material 
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Life has no salamander qualities . . . is not very comfortable 
save within the narrowest limits of temperature, those of ice and 
boiling water. . . . Yet somehow it prevailed. And by tactics all 
its own. 

Life seems to have gained its famous victory over matter by 
the use of weapons new and unknown in the universe .. . it 
took possession of the whole realm. . . . Look what it has accom- 
plished . . . waste spaces covered with verdure . . . sea, air, 
land swarming with living things of all conceivable shapes and 
forms, sunning themselves in the satisfaction of existence. 


That is the first of my three quotations—a picture of the 
beginning of life in the world. My second, and it is no easy 
choice, is of the great story of the invincibility of man. 


Human annals may make dismal reading, but their fascina- 
tion remains. . . . With no friends save his own indomitable 
spirit, man has made his way through the long centuries. 
Distressed, defeated, deceived, he continues to undertake his 
forlorn hopes and pursue his fantastic loyalties. Who would 
abate, wherever they lead, his resolution, his willingness to dare 
the wrath whether of gods or men, his refusal to count the cost? 

Human sentiment has always honoured men cast in the heroic 
mould . . . even when their careers, like those of Alexander 
and Caesar, the limits of whose fame are the stars, brought 
death to thousands, even when they waded through blood to the 
goal of their desires. How is this? It is strength we admire. . . . 
Men have always admired others whom no fears could terrify 
or distract from their purposes, no horrors tame, who accepted 
for themselves wounds and death rather than the relinquishment 
of their designs, who burned their boats, for whom retreat was 
more bitter than destruction. Great deeds are not done by 
desiring nothing. 

My third quotation is from the last lecture, entitled “The 
Verdict.” Macneile Dixon surveys the pessimists, the unbelievers, 
the sceptics, and declares for the reconciliation of man and the 
universe. “Hope is the breath of life” and: 

If this fail 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And the earth’s base built on stubble. 

I cannot transcribe the brilliant and convincing argument for a 
continuing life for men in all its detail. The universe is wide, 
our lives are part of the universe, the soul is eternal and migra- 
tory, in existence birth and death are events, man’s star hath 
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elsewhere its setting, it cometh from afar—these are some points 


of the great argument. Here is the conclusion, here is Macneile 
Dixon’s credo: 


To believe life an irremediable disaster, the heavens and earth 
an imbecility, is to my way of thinking hard. . . . I am not 
prepared to believe the world a misery-go-round, a torture 
chamber, a furnace of senseless affliction . . . the fiery, invincible 
soul a by-blow, a lamentable accident; I prefer to put my 
trust in the larger vision of the poets . . . they alone have 
understood . . . it is to their inextinguishable sympathy with 
humanity that they owe their understanding . . . to their pro- 
founder appreciation of the strange situation in which we find 
ourselves, to their sense of the pitiful estate of man who, with 
all the forces of nature proclaiming an alien creed, still holds 
to his intuitions—to his passion for justice, his trust in the 
affections of his heart, his love of the lovely, his lonely struggle 
for the best . . . his endurance, his resolution, his heroisms, his 
quixotry . . . the inexplicable preference, even to his own hurt, 
for the neble and magnanimous, the high and honourable 
things. Miracles they are that outmiracle all others if atoms 
and the void produced these human qualities. 


The argument is pressed to the end. The poets find truth in 

_ these admirable lunacies and sudden gleams that illuminate 

the sombre landscape of human life. They sympathize with every 
creature, they know and yet love the world. 


Theirs is a postulate . . . that our natural capacities, our 
natural instincts are not the casual spindrift of time, but of 
an earlier birth and longer lineage. As in the darkness, in the 
organism not yet born, the eye is formed to correspond to things 
invisible, and thus with confidence anticipates a world to come, 
so the soul’s faculties, for love, for joy, for admiration, for 
achievement, correspond to a reality which exists, and is by 
them foretold. The soul does not provide itself with a passport 
for an imaginary country, and cannot vibrate to a note 
unsounded in the universe. 


The book that has mattered most to me, then, is The Human 
Situation. I have endeavoured to show why ... but if full proof 
is wanting the fault is mine. It is pre-eminently the book for the 
traveller none the less. It has been and is such for me because it 
points the way to unimaginable goals, where indeed at journey’s 
end man will be admitted at last to the Divine society. 
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If we do not meet again, why, we shall smile... . 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


IN THESE three years—1942, 1943, 1944—as Lord Provost of 
the capital city of Scotland the tide of war brought many dis- 
tinguished men to Edinburgh. Outstanding, of course, and 
pre-eminently above them all, is the incomparable figure of Mr. 
Churchill. It is a matter of continuing astonishment to me that 
the unique greatness of this man finds any, anywhere, who fail 
to recognize it. His life has been a chequered one. His rapid rise 
in politics after the Boer War brought him critics, and indeed 
enemies, but these would now join with others in accepting the 
historical fact that it was under his hands as First Lord of the 
Admiralty Britain entered the 1914 war prepared, at any rate, 
for the war at sea. A few months later he was no longer First 
Lord of the Admiralty. His redoubtable figure was seen by the 
9th Scottish Division on the fields of Flanders. That he would 
never again return to politics was, of course, freely prophesied 
then, but the prophets as often before were falsified, and his 
subsequent record in the Coalition Government under Lloyd 
George is not the least remarkable of his great record of public 
service. 

When that Coalition broke up, his defeat at Dundee provided 
another opportunity to say that Winston was now done. Had his 
career finished then it would still have been one of which he need 
not be ashamed. These years must have been years of bitterness 
and disappointment although none heard of it, these years when, 
not only out of office but out of Parliament, he applied his mind 
and hand to painting and brick-laying and writing. His return to 
the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Baldwin 
Government was not predicted by any—not even his friends—but 
it was, none the less, a very considerable achievement in the cross- 
currents of politics in these days. His leadership during the 
General Strike and his share in the settlement might by the 
discriminating be considered among the greatest of his achieve- 
ments as politician and statesman. 
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In the early days of the Chamberlain Government Mr. 
Churchill had a lonely place in the House of Commons. He had 
few sympathizers, few friends in the House, but he faithfully 
pursued what he believed to be the right way, both as regards 
India, for example, and as regards the necessity for rearmament. 
I am told that at this time, when he had addressed an indifferent 
House of Commons on one occasion, a one-time colleague of his, 
a Cabinet Minister, remarked in the Lobby: “Why does Winston 
still continue in politics? Why doesn’t he do what none of the 
rest of us can do, retire and write a great history?” These 
observations were a recurrence of the suggestion that at some 
stage Winston Spencer Churchill was finished. The prophets had 
been wrong, not once but many times, and when as First Lord of 
the Admiralty he returned to the Cabinet, subsequently to be- 
come Prime Minister in our direst need, the final evidence of the 
falsity of the prophets was apparent. 

I, as one citizen among millions, assert with no sense of exag- 
geration that when Winston Churchill was called to be Prime 
Minister he in fact was our only asset. His faith, his confidence, 
his experience, his courage, his knowledge, his wisdom, his 
dynamic brain, his unconquerable spirit were perhaps the only 
assets this beaten country, in the opinion of the world, had at 
its disposal, and how generously he placed all that he had at our 
disposal! 

“I have only one aim, if you ask me what is my policy,” he 
declared. “It is victory at whatever cost, however long the road. 
Victory, that is the policy of His Majesty’s Government.” To 
have said that in the darkest hour of our history reveals an in- 
domitable courage and insight quite unparalleled in my know- 
ledge of human affairs. I have to confess that in describing him 
neither basically nor adequately, you do not find me among the 
careful biographers, the examiners and compilers of records, 
of “pros” and “cons” of achievements and failures—you will not 
find me among these judicially minded persons; you will find 
me, to quote Logan Pearsall Smith in another context, among 
“the adorers babbling his praise.” It was not, then, surprising 
that I sought at the earliest possible opportunity the advice of my 
fellow councillors in the City of Edinburgh as to how we could 
honour this great man, our Leader. 
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I found, rather surprisingly in some instances, a ready 
acquiescence. I was not prepared to submit the offer of the 
honour unless it was the unanimous wish of the Council. The 
offer of the honour of the freedom of the City of Edinburgh, 
if offered only by a majority, places the prospective freeman 
in an embarrassing position. He did not seek the honour, and 
if those who proffer it to him can only command a majority of 
the representatives of the people, it would be excusable in such 
circumstances to decline it. No such embarrassment hindered me. 
The Council was unanimous. The only hostage to fortune I gave 
was a willingness to consider at some later date other figures 
worthy to be joined with Mr. Churchill as freemen. There was a 
longish list. Some have since become freemen of the city. 

One whom I was prepared to invite in the interests of the 
Grand Alliance, Mr. Maisky, I. was unable to approach as his 
term of office in the United Kingdom came to an end before 
suitable arrangements could be made. I regret it. I have often 
said that it is a matter of astonishment for me that in the old 
days of the wicked capitalists there was a measure of friendship 
and understanding between the people of Scotland at any rate 
and the people of Russia. We traded out of Leith and Aberdeen 
into Russia and the Baltic ports. The great business of J. and P. 
Coats established itself, from Paisley, in Russia. An engineering 
company with which I am still connected did important public 
works in the old days of pre-revolutionary Russia. The Russians 
after all are of like human descent to ourselves, and it is a 
tragedy that Britain has so far entirely failed to come to an 
understanding with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
brotherhood of man was more apparent when Britain talked to 
the Russia of the Czars than it is today. The Britain which came 
to an understanding with Brahmins and West Indians, Maoris 
and Basutos, and nearer our own doors Frenchmen and 
Portuguese, that Britain, it would seem to me, should not fail to 
come to an understanding somehow, somewhere, with the people 
of the Soviet Union. I wander from my subject. 

On 12 October, 1942, after much secrecy and due precaution. 
Mr. Churchill arrived in Edinburgh to receive the freedom of the 
city. 

His speech in the Usher Hall, his journeys through the city 
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before and after were unique in the history of the city, but for me 
personally the speech he made, “Keep right on to the end of the 
road,” was unique among many unique occasions. His opening 
sentences on that occasion are my nearest approach to fame. I 
quote with pride: 

I have never before been made a freeman of any city, and 
though, during the war, I have been complimented by a number 
of invitations which I greatly value, your freedom is the only 
one I have felt myself so far able to receive in the hard press 
of events. It seemed to me that Edinburgh, the ancient capital 
of Scotland, enshrined in the affections of the Scottish race all 
over the world, rich in memories and tradition, immortal in its 
collective personality, stands by itself, and therefore I am here 
today to be refreshed by your very great kindness and inspira- 
tion, and to receive the all too flattering tribute from my old 
friend, Will Y. Darling, your Lord Provost. 


The speech finished with the quotation from the song Keep 
right on to the end of the road, and as it fell from his lips it was 
taken up by the vast audience and sung, led by his old friend 
Sir Harry Lauder, who was on the platform. 

Accompanying Mr. Churchill on the day on which he received 
the freedom of the City of Edinburgh was Sir Stafford Cripps. 
I had met him before. He stayed on two occasions with me 
during his office as President of the Board of Trade. I believe him 
to have been basically a good man in the fullest sense of the term. 

If there is any who has wrestled with conscience, fought with 
the beasts at Ephesus, struggled to see the light and show it to 
the world, Stafford Cripps was that man. In politics, of course, I 
could not be expected to be in any wide agreement with him, 
but his sincerity, his determination, his courage, the quality of his 
mind, the ability to see on balance what policy, in his judgment, 
should be pursued—these were remarkable qualities which stood 
out for all to admire. 

During my association with him he passed through several 
stages of diet. When he first stayed with me he took coffee and 
smoked a cigar or cigarette. He ate wholemeal bread and butter, 
and I think, if I remember rightly, some fruits, but in the later 
stages inclination or determination to follow a particular diet 
had driven him to even lower scales of subsistence. Lettuces, 
tomatoes, water—no coffee, no tobacco—it was on these that 
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this surprising man sustained himself one day in my recollection 
attending a lengthy conference, concluding in the evening when 
he made a speech lasting the better part of an hour. 

I hail Sir Stafford Cripps, and grieve that his health was not 
restored to him. His memory will long be cherished by all who 
knew his courage and devotion. 

A different figure was that of General de Gaulle. 

The story goes that Churchill sent a trusted envoy to France 
as it was tottering to its fall with instructions that he should 
bring back to Britain someone sufficiently eminent to be the 
future leader of Free France. It would be an advantage, when 
Europe was invaded, for such invasion to have a close associa- 
tion with France. 

De Gaulle, it has been said, was not the man who was wanted, 
but as the dire retreat proceeded fighting France broke into frag- 
ments. De Gaulle seemed the only available figure. He was 
brought to Britain. In due course the British Government was 
informed of his arrival. They had doubtless other concerns. The 
re-invasion of Europe seemed to everyone except Churchill 
a remote probability, and for a time de Gaulle remained 
unused. 

In all probability he questioned himself. France had fallen— 
that was unthinkable—France was without leaders—that was un- 
believable—France must have a leader, and while he searched 
his mind for some such person it gradually dawned upon him 
the task must be his, whether he liked it or not. There ought to 
be someone else, there should be someone better, but France 
would not fail because none was prepared to raise her flag, and 
to de Gaulle came the conviction that if none other were willing 
he would try, and so he raised the flag of the Free French. It 
provoked little response in a defeated Britain which was prepar- 
ing even then to resist the onslaughts of the enemy on its 
shores. 

There are many Franco-British Societies and there is in Edin- 
burgh particularly a Franco-Scottish Society. Some of the 
members suggested to me an opportunity should be given to 
General de Gaulle to come to Scotland, and in due course I 
arranged that the City of Edinburgh should entertain him to 
luncheon. 
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Certain approaches were made to me from high quarters as 
to the wisdom of such a proposal at this time. The status of 
de Gaulle had not been officially recognized. I determined it was 
my duty to invite him. I had not served in France for so long 
without having an affection for Frenchmen, and if this seemed 
a trivial admission I am prepared to make it. I already saw 
myself making a speech, and I had thought already of its perora- 
tion. In 1918 the 15th Division was sent down to hold one 
of the disintegrating lines away down on the right flank. It was 
incorporated in the French Army. The 15th Division with the 
Devon Regiment and some detachments of Artillery were in the 
German advance overwhelmed. They fought, said the French 
citation, as was expected of them, until no members of their 
formation remained. In a village at the centre of this hot fighting, 
when the villagers returned, they erected a monument to the 
15th Division. I have never seen the monument, but I have heard 
the inscription on it: 


Ici toujours fleurira les chardons d’Ecosse 
parmis les roses de France. 


My French is of the kind that junior officers used in billeting 
troops behind the line, but it did at any rate go so far’as to 
enable me to understand and quote these words. I thought them 
apposite. Here was General de Gaulle, here I was making a 
speech of welcome, here I was telling him of the indissoluble 
durability of the Franco-Scottish alliance, and so I was enabled 
to say, I submit most effectively, in my own tongue and in 
French: 


Here will grow for ever the thistles of 
Scotland among the roses of France. 


The speech was successful. General de Gaulle appropriately 
replied. I claimed to have helped forward at any rate the Free 
French movement which both in the “underground” and as a 
fighting force, through many difficult days, ultimately played a 
great part in the freeing of France. 

For General de Gaulle I retain still an admiration and a regard, 
and no vicissitudes—and his career has had some and he may yet 
have many—will shake my affection, for his is a deeply religious 
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and patriotic mind, devoted whole-heartedly to what he believes 
is the best for France and for mankind. 

The election in 1945 removed from public affairs two men with 
whom I had some association when Lord Provost of the City. 
They were Sir Archibald Sinclair and Sir Alfred Duff Cooper, 
the one Secretary of State for Air and the other Minister of 
Information. 

Politics is a cruel game, and a democracy like ours is in- 
adequately equipped if, because of the accident of the polls, a 
man with all the qualities of a statesman is barred from Parlia- 
ment. The Labour Party might have felt themselves justified in 
abolishing the franchise for universities, but it would have been 
more acceptable if some alternative had been put forward in its 
place. There should be some way by which men of eminence, 
who, by the chances or accidents of a democratic system, are 
prevented from taking their share in the art of government for 
which they have been proved to possess considerable qualifica- 
tions, can still find a place in public service. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, surely, is one of these by birth, experi- 
ence and tradition. He is a public man in the best sense of the 
word, and although it may be quite proper for those who are 
politically against him to oppose him as an enemy of their 
party, it is a poor representative system that cannot find some 
method by which gifts such as his are employed in the public 
weal. 

He came to Edinburgh and delivered a magnificent address 
in the Usher Hall where he foreshadowed the mounting intensity 
of the attack by the Royal Air Force upon the war-making in- 
dustries of Germany. He did me incidentally an honour which I 
value all the more as I felt I had no claim to it. 

603 City of Edinburgh Fighter Squadron was the first to 
engage German aircraft over this island. It should never be for- 
gotten that on 16 October, 1939, the squadron brought down the 
first German aircraft, a Heinkel, during a raid on the Firth of 
Forth, and brought fame and glory to what was superlatively a 
Scottish and Edinburgh formation. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, as Secretary of State for Air, recom- 
mended me for the post of Honorary Air Commodore for the 
squadron, principally, I have no doubt, to associate the City 
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of Edinburgh with the squadron itself. I retained this honour 
until June, 1951, when I felt the reorganization of the Royal 
Air Force gave me an opportunity to offer my resignation. The 
Royal Air Force is pre-eminently for the young. It is enough 
for the middle-aged that they stand with their feet on the ground, 
and admire what is beyond their reach! It is a great gratification 
to Edinburgh and to the Royal Air Force that Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Elizabeth accepted the honour, and became 
Honorary Air Commodore of the 603 City of Edinburgh 
Squadron, which as Queen she has graciously consented to 
continue. 

Duff Cooper did not make any public speeches in Edinburgh, 
but he visited us on several occasions. He has always attracted 
me. His service in the Guards, his great distinction as a writer, 
the stand in politics he took just before the outbreak of war, 
his knowledge, range and insight into public affairs, especially 
foreign affairs, commanded from me, as they must have from 
many, respect and admiration. I doubt if he was very happy as 
Minister of Information, but I do not suppose that he did then, 
any more than he does now, specially seek happiness. Although 
he is not now active in political affairs, I am one of those 
who believe that his influence, backed by his knowledge, is 
not inconsiderable in establishing public opinion as to the 
best policies to follow in the post-war world towards which we 
move. 

Sinclair’s failure to return to the House of Commons must 
have been very ill to bear. His was the only seat which the Tory 
Party gained in the 1945 Election, and it was won by a mere 
handful of votes. I would not profess to be in the confidence 
of Mr. Churchill, but I imagine the small satisfaction he had in 
winning one seat in an election which was disastrous for the 
party was offset by the fact that he lost, although not of his party, 
an old comrade, one who had served with him in the 9th Division 
at Ploeg Street Wood, and one who had served with him as 
Secretary of State for Air. 

Duff Cooper’s case was different. He elected to withdraw from 
politics, and the chosen path, let us hope, is more fruitful than 
the road along which circumstances force others to travel. 

Two Ministers of Food came within my purview in these days, 
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equally redoubtable in their respective fields. The historian of 
the future will, I hope, give place to what Woolton did. The war 
leadership of Winston Churchill rested upon many foundations, 
many of which he himself created . . . the tenacity and courage 
of the civil population not least .. . but Woolton in my judgment 
especially wrought a wartime miracle. His controls were as 
drastic and imperative as any of his successors. The risks which 
he took and the problems which he mastered were more com- 
plex in war than they have ever been in peace, and yet somehow 
the housewives of the country and the people generally felt that 
all was well. It was a veritable miracle of achievement, done in 
a skilful, almost avuncular fashion, and I was privileged on 
more than one occasion to hear Lord Woolton explaining, justi- 
fying, encouraging, persuading his audience that the plans of 
the Ministry of Food were not only adequate but were fair and 
just, and the very best that skill and judgment and courage 
could achieve. 

The other Minister of Food was Colonel Llewellin, now Lord 
Llewellin. I remember how, quite properly, we sent him away 
from a so-called city banquet well-nigh empty. He accepted the 
menu—clear soup, vol-au-vent stuffed with fish, and jelly, with 
a modicum of whisky—for which he gave us the most eloquent 
and gracious thanks, and I have felt ever since that although 
Napoleon may be right and an army marches on its stomach, 
one Minister of Food could do his work on something not much 
thicker than water. 

After Winston Churchill himself, the most inspiring speaker 
that Edinburgh heard during the war was Anthony Eden. He 
gave light and leadership, as to me he always seems to do. 
There is in Anthony Eden a conspicuous sincerity. What he has 
to say seems to have been wrung out of his conscious convic- 
tion, earnest, enthusiastic, inspiring. Anthony Eden in 1942 set 
up a record which his fellow citizens were compelled to respect 
and admire. He maintains it. 

The Secretaries of State for Scotland during my period of office 
were three. When I became Lord Provost the Right Honourable 
Thomas Johnston was the man of the hour, and remained the 
man of the hour. Thomas Johnston. had long been known to 
me. I read Forward under his editorship in Ceylon in 1910, 
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and was among the original possessors of his History of the 
Working Classes in Scotland and Our Noble Families. Thomas 
Johnston had always taken an independent line in politics, and 
had moved from the unessential in politics to the realities. Scot- 
land’s economic integrity was more important than the political 
party that achieved it and, while prepared to work with any 
political party, he put Scotland first. In his latter days, thinking 
of the sentiment “a plague on politics,’ he might well have said : 
“Let us see what we can do without the politicians.” 

He was commissioner for civil defence in Scotland, having 
succeeded Lord Cooper, but, it is reported, in the train between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, Churchill asked him to accept the 
Secretaryship of State. He said that what he wanted when his 
present job was over was to retire, do some writing, to write 
a history. It was an irresistible opening. Winston at once re- 
torted: “Write a history! Come, sir, join me and let us make 
history together!” So the story was told, and there is no ques- 
tion as commissioner for civil defence, as Secretary of State, 
and now as chairman of the North of Scotland Hydro-electric 
Board and the Scottish Tourist Board, none has made more 
history in so short a time than Thomas Johnston. He and I had 
many ploys together. He has a pawkiness of mind, an insight 
into character, a passion for the practical and the possible and 
the immediate that is unusual among men of affairs. 

I was closely associated with him when he set up the Scottish 
Council on Industry, an organization which rose in turn out 
of the remarkable efforts between the wars of Sir James Lithgow, 
Lord Elgin and Sir Steven Bilsland to reorganize Scottish 
economic life. In this body were joined under the guidance of 
Thomas Johnston the chambers of commerce, the banks, the 
trade unions with William Elgar, and the founder organization 
with Lord Elgin and Sir Steven Bilsland. There was a problem 
about a chairman. If a Labour man was made chairman, per- 
haps the banks and industry would not play: on the other hand, 
if a chairman from some of the other elements were appointed, 
the Labour Party might prove to be difficult. It was in these 
circumstances that Tom Johnston asked me if I would take on 
the chairmanship. I was reluctant. I had plenty to do, but he 
silenced my objections in his own masterful way. “I will tell you 
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something,” he said. “You are the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
and they cannot very well object to you on that account. You are 
only Lord Provost for a period, and they have a chance of drop- 
ping you when you cease to be Lord Provost.” That was the 
first line of argument he used. The second was convincing. “I 
will be frank with you. You are not the first choice of any of the 
parties, but the second choice of them all!” 

It was under these circumstances I became chairman of the 
Scottish Council on Industry, an association which has come to 
be a great instrument in the welfare of the people of Scotland 
under the leadership of Lord Bilsland. 

For a time I was associated with Ernest Brown—the Right 
Honourable A. Ernest Brown, Member of Parliament then for 
the Leith Burghs, formerly Minister of Food, Minister of Labour, 
Minister of Mines, Minister of Health, Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and holder of many other public offices. Ernest Brown 
to me is an example of a good politician. I assert this boldly 
because I would not expect to find everyone in agreement. 

Let me look at some incidents in his career—they seem to 
justify my respect. 

_ He is a Devon man with a background of nonconformist 
preaching, fishing (father a lifeboat-man) and sturdy radicalism. 
He got to work in the world early, and found politics had a 
hold for him. In 1914 he was in the Sportsmen’s Battalion, com- 
missioned to the Somerset Light Infantry, won a Military Cross, 
was mentioned in dispatches, and awarded—to his slight 
embarrassment no doubt in 1940—an Italian Silver Star. 

In 1918 he first stood for Parliament, and from then on—in 
and out of Parliament—he fought many political battles. He took 
his part when things were not easy as Minister of Labour from 
1935 to 1940—but always with courage, forthrightness and great 
political ability. Leith Burghs gave him his first opportunity by 
a very small margin. His capture of Leith Burghs was among 
the most remarkable of political achievements. Its former 
member, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, after a considerable career as 
an anti-Socialist, informed his constituents he had become a 
Socialist, and was off to Aberdeen to stand as such. This amazing 
situation was commended to the then unknown Ernest Brown 
in Scotland by his leader, Mr. Lloyd George, and after a remark- 
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able campaign he succeded in defeating both Socialist and Con- 
servative opponents. 

The years brought trial and trouble but his achievements in 
these years are the foundations upon which I base my admira- 
tion for him as a tough, enduring, competent politician. It was 
a loss to the House of Commons when he left it. He knew its 
procedure as a chairman of committee; he knew the personalities 
of the House; he had a close and intimate association with the 
civil service in many departments and his range, although pos- 
sibly never in the opinion of some on the highest level, was 
certainly on the highest level of competence. He passed out 
politically in 1945, and I hear of him only occasionally and in 
different parts of the world as a leader of nonconformity. He 
does the cause of Britain good wherever he stands on the plat- 
form, and has the advantage of being aided and abetted—if she 
will excuse the phrase—by his wife, no mean platform persona- 
lity herself. 

My contact with him as Lord Provost was very brief, but it 
was gratifying and I retain fragrant memories to this day. 

In that galaxy of distinguished men who swam into my ken 
as chief citizen of the capital of Scotland I recollect especially 
two others who perhaps would not be flattered by the description 
of politician. Lord Rosebery was commissioner for civil defence 
in Scotland, but subsequently became for all too short a period 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and Sir James Grigg, a redoubt- 
able civil servant who, closing the bureau as a bureaucrat, 
stepped forward as Secretary of State for War. 

It was under Sir James Grigg’s ministry I welcomed the re- 
turning prisoners of war at Leith, and under instructions 
welcomed them not as returning heroes, but as unlucky and 
unfortunate men who were now free to take their part in what 
this island was enduring at the hands of their former captors 
and our enemies. 

I walked with kings and kept my counsel, and gratefully and 
loyally cherish memories of the visit of His Majesty King George 
VI and his Queen. It is a commonplace to comment upon their 
devotion to the public service, the endless pains, the care which 
they gave to their high office, and the charm which disarmed even 
the stoutest republican or the most phlegmatic Scot. 
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Among the soldiers Sir Bernard Montgomery must stand first. 
He came just before the invasion of the Continent, and I recol- 
lect very clearly how, with his plain steel spectacles, he sang 
the paraphrases and psalms with gusto in the distinguished 
strangers’ pew at St. Giles. From Montgomery one cannot with- 
hold admiration, as he is if ever there were one a self-made man. 
The materials given to him were not of his choice, but that he 
fashioned them into gifts of great leadership and authority is 
to his credit and not a little to our glory. 

Commanders-in-chief in Scotland have much to do with the 
Lord Provost, and I was fortunate in my association with 
Lieutenant-General Sir Andrew Thorne, a Guardsman full of 
the traditions of 1914, competent, however, in his handling of 
all civilians, with much understanding of the people. He did 
great service to Scotland, and I sometimes thought it was almost 
a misfortune that his plans and purposes were never challenged 
by the enemy. Doubtless he was ready, and to that readiness 
brought an untapped resourcefulness which I was convinced was 
his. 

Then there were the foreigners—foreigners, but allies none the 
less. King Haakon from Norway, Jan Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia, General Sikorski of the Poles . . . these were striking 
figures. Each carried with him a touch of pathos—they were 
refugees as many of their countrymen were, and one felt that 
a specially warm welcome was due to them not only for what 
they were and for what they had lost. 

These pages record impressions in heavy and stirring times, 
but there were much lightness and gaiety too and that lightness 
and gaiety were not by-products of high-hearted men and women. 
They were everywhere throughout the community. Great enter- 
tainers came much about the City of Edinburgh in these times, 
giving concerts to serving men and delight to the general public. 

Sir Harry Lauder and Will Fyffe are names that Scotland recol- 
lects with pride and pleasure. They have both gone their way 
since the war was over, but there must be many thousands, 
perhaps millions, who seeing their names in print recollect some- 
thing which lightened and heartened them in times which were 
tiresome and trying. 

The Lord Provost of the City of Edinburgh is called to meet 
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those who come to grace and greet the city. May the city and 
its representative long prove an irresistible attraction in peace 
and in war to those who come to it. Rightly it has been said: 
“the city that is set on an hill cannot be hid.” 

Nor should it be. 


WRITING BOOKS 


Of making books there is no end... . 
ECCLESIASTES. 


The Letters of John Keats make good daily reading. His poetry 
is for less ordinary times. I have been marking some of his 
observations and remarks which seem interesting or apposite, or 
provoking, or challenging. 

Marking other people’s books is intolerable. Marking library 
books I feel is an impertinence, but I feel I have a right to mark 
my own. When I re-read I often wonder why I marked a passage; 
I cannot recapture my interest on a former occasion; I feel I 
have lost something; but it is my book, and I read and learn. 

Marked books, which come to me—second-hand or through 
a sale or as a gift in memory of some friend—marked books 
of that sort have a pathetic, almost ghostly personality. “Fancy 
him marking these words!” I ponder. “Why did that idea interest 
him?” I vainly conjecture. I find I marked a line in my Keats’ 
Letters which challenges my own way of life. “All clean,” wrote 
John Keats, “and comfortable, I sit down to write.” 

The sitting down to write was a conscious act of H. G. Wells; 
in the New Machiavelli he refers to it, but there is more of the 
same theme in that remarkable three-volume work of his: The 
World of William Clissold. My copy came to me from my uncle 
in 1926. He was fond of inscribing books, but he did not thereby 
commend them to the recipient. He wrote: “That the World 
of William Clissold may never be that of my nephew William 
Young Darling is one of the best wishes I can offer him at this 
Christmas Tide. Alexander Darling, Edinburgh, 1926.” Alas, 
the World of William Clissold is neither his, who is dead, nor 
mine, who survives, to look at in 1952. 
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The room in which Clissold—Wells—sits is an agreeable one, 
but it is not conducive to sloth. “There is a something about 
this room in particular and this desk . . . remarkably conducive 
to not going out .. . before me are good square sheets of paper 
and quill pens and every provocation to write... . The lamp 
is admirably shaded . . . so why should I not write.” “And He 
said unto me, Write”—that was the command to St. John in 
Patmos. 

I need not pursue examples of the compulsion and desire to 
write—it looks like justification, for I have always been one of 
the writing sort. Things—thoughts—set down in writing mean 
more to me than things merely said. Writing couples form with 
thought: writing reveals shoddiness, absurdity, fallacy, in- 
accuracy, emptiness: writing puts it down in black and white, 
and it becomes, somehow, downright—a significant word. 

“Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man and 
writing an exact man,” wrote Francis Bacon. Exactness has 
not come to me from much writing, but life is roomy yet—and 
who knows? 

I have written much for a man who has had other concerns, I 
am inclined to boast. It has been a harmless, agreeable and 
profitable occupation. It gives one—if not all the satisfactions— 
certainly self-satisfaction. “I have written a book”—“my book, 
you know”—these are comforting thoughts, feeding the ever 
greedy appetite of self-esteem. 

Your books are not read as widely as you imagine. I give that 
warning to those who write. They may be written easily; they 
are published with some difficulty; they are selectively and not 
necessarily favourably reviewed; they reach booksellers’ shops— 
and then their destiny is obscure. 

Along the road of my destiny I have found time to write 
several books. They were not all written as Keats wrote under 
circumstances “clean and comfortable.” I am a scrappy writer. 
I write on scraps of paper. I lack the talent to maintain a theme 
for long. I am an imitator of Logan Pearsall Smith’s Trivia— 
an admirer of Katherine Mansfield—a practitioner of the art of 
penning “bits and pieces.” 

My first writing was, as I have related, for the daily Press and 
for periodicals. It was not until November, 1931, that I published 
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my first book. How it happened may be worth setting down. 
Who knows, it may guide a genius into print although his 
guardian and guide has no genius of his own. 

Next door to the shop in Princes Street which I managed for 
the sale of “Merchandise for Ladies and their Daughters” stood 
the old-established booksellers called Robert Grant and Son 
Limited. Often, as I went out on to the pavement to scan my own 
shop windows, I went into my neighbour’s bookshop: to buy 
books, sometimes—to look, often. I had always liked bookshops, 
but to have one next door was—in these days when the drapery 
was much with me early and late—a great happiness. 

I bought a lot of books. I started for the first time to conceive 
the idea of a library of my own—and Grant’s bookshop fed this 
fancy and fostered my ambition. I got to know the shop, its 
owners and its remarkable staff intimately. It was not an over- 
successful bookshop; later in life I was to discover that few are 
commercially. Bookshop keeping in my view is a vocation. Those 
who follow it will find vast satisfactions, but it is doubtful if 
they will make a fortune. 

Booksellers struck me that way-——I saw them as book-lovers 
mostly and not so much as booksellers. By temperament I am 
always interested in the unsuccessful, those “for whom we keep 
our love,” as Cunninghame-Graham has it, but who go down 
“battling beneath the muddy waters of life.” I imagined an un- 
successful bookseller which was no great feat; I conceived 
more—a bankrupt bookseller, and proceeded to make him tell his 
tale for himseif. 

The result was a book, The Private Papers of a Bankrupt 
Bookseller, a book of some three hundred pages of jottings, 
comments, observations, reflections about books and in addition 
some information about the bankrupt bookseller himself—his 
way of life, his past, his view of the present. It was, as reviewers 
discovered, a combination of The Journal of a Disappointed 
Man, The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, The Comments of 
Bagshot and a mass of similar readings, all put through the 
very ordinary commonplace mind of my alter ego, the bankrupt 
bookseller himself. It was replete with fine confused thinking, in 
short. I brought these lucubrations of the bankrupt bookseller to 
an end in this book by the way of the gas-stove in the book- 
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seller’s back kitchen, and published what purported to be his 
literary remains with a foreword. This foreword was allegedly 
by the draper next door who bought his shop and found what 
he had written in a cupboard. Such was—is—my first book, for it 
still sells and thereby hangs a tale. 

Having written the book—my wife, who thought little of it, 
she admitted—typed it for me. She had learned to type in her 
thirties, a singular achievement. I don’t know why she did this, 
except she is a woman like that—of endless energy and enter- 
prise. I had it put into what I then believed publishable form, 
and sent it out to a succession of publishers. Putnam’s were 
offered it first—they had recently published All Quiet on the 
Western Front and I imagined that they would have money to 
spare for a venture of a different sort. I know little about pub- 
lishing now and I knew less then. 

Putnam’s rejected; so did Geoffrey Bles, I remember, and a 
host of others. Faber’s kept the MS. for quite a time and wrote 
most kindly of it. They told me, however, that after much con- 
sideration they regretted they felt they could not publish it. 
There is, I am informed, a superstition that books about books 
among publishers are not a success. Booksellers, they say, don’t 
like books about books, and The Private Papers of a Bankrupt 
Bookseller was a book about books, and more—a book about a 
bankrupt bookseller who sought suicide. 

The MS. was sent out again and again, but none would have 
it. One day in a battered package it lay on my desk when I had 
a call from a good friend, himself a publisher of rather specialized 
books. He noticed the package. “Do you write?” he asked. 
{ confessed I had attempted a book, but that none would publish 
it. He said that he would like to have an opportunity of reading 
it. I gladly gave him the parcel and to my astonishment a few 
weeks later he told me that a very competent judge had read 
it and thought that with some pruning and curtailment it would 
make a book. My friend asked if I would stand in against any 
loss which might occur in publication. By this time I was 
thoroughly tired of my bankrupt bookseller and wished to get 
rid of him into print. I agreed—the guarantee asked was modest 
—and publication took place. I published the book anonymously, 
as an authentic document, and, although the publishers were not 
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publishing a book in their usual field, the book was an immediate 
success. The mystery of its authorship helped. Hugh Walpole 
was hinted at as a possible author. . . . Was it a spoof—was it a 
genuine document?—all these conjectures no doubt made sales. 

The Book Society made it one of their choices for the month 
and Appleton’s of New York published it in the United States 
in their Golden Cockerell Library. . . . A second, and then a 
third edition was called for. . .. The Times Literary Supplement 
reviewed it favourably and I found myself an author. 

I allowed it to be known that I had written the book. My 
best enemy—what friends our enemies are—remarked that 
“Darling publishes a book anonymously and then tells everyone 
he wrote it. He gets a double kick that way. . . . I wish he would 
get a harder kick.” The book, published at seven and six, was a 
beautiful example of Edinburgh printing, and the three-and- 
sixpenny edition, with a picture, further extended its fame. Folk 
wrote from all parts of the world. Some stated that they knew 
the bookseller—one woman claimed him as her kinsman. The 
climax was that Jonathan Cape—fittingly, I thought, for me— 
claimed the book for their “Travellers Library.” 

That was my beginning in authorship. The items for my first 
book which had been discarded I collected, and, adding a few 
items about the 1914-18 war, I produced a second book: The 
Bankrupt Bookseller Speaks Again. \t is now joined with the first 
book in a complete edition with a preface telling its history—the 
combined book being simply called The Bankrupt Bookseller. 
Eventually a time came when the bookshop around which I had 
written the book did, in fact, go bankrupt, and I acquired it— 
because no one else wanted it. Business men fear bankruptcy. 
It seemed fitting, somehow, since I had tried to immortalize 
the bookshop, that I should contrive its immortality. 

Writing books having had this unexpected, indeed, un- 
warrantable success, I would not have been the man I am if I 
did not seek to follow it up. “Put all your eggs in one basket,” 
advised the successful American millionaire, “and watch that 
basket.” I did not go as far as that, but I sought to exploit my 
opportunity. I did a book called Hades the Ladies—another book 
in the first person about an old draper of character who finally 
sold out to the Drapery Trust. I thought it as good as, if not 
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better than, The Bankrupt Bookseller, but the reviewers didn’t 
—and neither did the public. 

I produced a fourth book. It was all about an unemployed 
man who didn’t whine about his condition, but learned in current 
parlance to “take it.” George Allen and Unwin published it and 
it had a front-page review in The Times Literary Supplement. 
I thought that pretty good. It was anonymous like its predeces- 
sors. I learned from a young man in the Savile Club much later 
that it was the picture on the jacket that compelled attention. 
The jacket had been designed at my request by Arthur Wragg, 
and although not up to his best standard, in my view, his jacket 
certainly secured what the book otherwise might have missed. 
I called the book Down but not Out. It was published in 1935, 
and I boldly opine that it was a timely and worth-while piece of 
writing. What pleased me a lot was that the National Institute 
for the Blind asked me to allow it to be produced in Braille. 
I—with my publisher’s consent—agreed. I was happy that if 
some who saw were blind to its merits, the blind—paradoxically 
—saw something in it. 

Since my first four books, I have written and published The 
Old Mill under the name of Penelope Potter—some think the 
most agreeable thing I have written; a pamphlet, Why I believe 
in God; and another about local government called You and 
your Neighbour of which the title is the better part; a book called 
King’s Cross to Waverley under the name of Timoleon; and 
sundry other pieces for which I make no claim. It is a respectable 
achievement—the physical writing is not to be ignored, I claim— 
but in all my self-approval I remind myself of one shattering 
experience on Princes Street, Edinburgh. One afternoon a busi- 
ness friend, alighting from his car, greeted me. We chatted 
——business, the Government, investment—and as I was about to 
part company he remarked how great a pleasure it was to him 
to have a talk with me. I gravely but agreeably acknowledged 
the compliment. “You know, Darling,” he said, “I have a com- 
plete collection of all the books you’ve written.” “I am flattered 
indeed,” I replied. 

“But more than that,” he pressed on, “more than that, every 
one of the books is signed by you.” “Indeed,” I said, “that is 
remarkable, I don’t remember having given you a signed copy.” 
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“You didn’t,” he replied, “I picked all these up second-hand, 
you must have given them to friends who thought less of them 
than I do.” I left him. It was a palpable hit, Sir. 

“Beware of the Greeks when they bring you gifts” took on a 
new significance as a proverb. And the letters I had had thank- 
ing me for a copy signed by the author. “Alas the gratitude of 
men,” wrote William Wordsworth. My object is to tell of my 
exploits in the field of letters. To encourage others to do the 
same, to seek for self-expression, to find something to write 
about—all these compel me to ponder the words of the preacher : 
“Of making books there is no end.” End is the operative word. 
Was the preacher a cynic? It is too late to ask. 

I conclude. In a way, writing a book is a great adventure. It 
should be written in that spirit. If it never reaches print, if it re- 
mains in battered, dog-eared manuscript—well, it is something 
born out of yourself, snatched from the spindrift and wrack of 
the hours. You have taken something from time and imprisoned 
it for yourself. Its fate—these sheets of paper—need not bother 
you overmuch. They may survive you to astonish their dis- 
coverer, to amaze your executors, to tell another generation of 
an ambition which never came to printed fruition. That’s some- 
thing, but the writing really is all. In the writing itself you will 
have lived. You will have created. 

So I praise the will to write. I am glad to have found it. I am 
happy to have surrendered to it, for at best—though, as Steven- 
son wrote, “we cannot write like Hazlitt”’—we may imagine 
ourselves anyway that “we are mighty fine fellows.” That’s not 
always easy, but when attained it is quite a lot. 


GETTING INTO PARLIAMENT 


There are two. things to aim at in life: first, to 

get what you want; and, after that, to enjoy it. 

Only the wisest of mankind achieve the second. 
Afterthoughts, 1931, 
LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S ambition was to get into Parliament. 
He was not alone. He never achieved his ambition. He stood 
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for Beverley, the constituency which George Odey, that leader 
in the world of leather, represented later. He was unsuccessful, 
it is true. But politicians might do worse than read what Trollope 
tells of his parliamentary ambitions. When he was an impecuni- 
ous clerk in the Post Office, a well-established and prosperous 
uncle asked him what were his aims in life—a very proper 
question. Trollope declared he would like to be an M-P., to 
which his uncle caustically réplied that he knew few post-office 
clerks who became Members of Parliament. (I reflect that 
Michael Collins, who died the first Minister of War for Eire, 
worked, like Trollope, at the General Post Office. In his Post 
Office days I do not imagine he foresaw that destiny.) 

This selected conversation with his uncle remained in 
Trollope’s memory for many years. When he left his post in the 
Civil Service he thought that if he could get a seat, although his 
uncle was then dead, “the knowledge that I had done so might 
travel to that bourne from whence he was not likely to return, 
and he might there feel that he had done me wrong.” I think 
I understand how Trollope felt; like many others I, too, have had 
uncles who did not take—any more than Anthony Trollope’s 
uncle took—a very rosy view of my prospects as a possible 
parliamentarian. Trollope declared that to sit in the British 
Parliament should be the highest object of ambition to every 
educated Englishman. The man in Parliament has reached a 
higher position than the man in art—that to serve one’s country 
without pay is the grandest work a man can do—that the study 
of politics is the one in which a man may make himself most 
useful to his fellow creatures—and that of all lives, public, 
political lives are capable of the highest efforts. 

So Anthony Trollope thought and said. Trollope stood as— 
he so calls himself—an advanced Conservative-Liberal and as 
such was a pioneer of the National Liberal Party of today. I do 
not think they have noticed it, but I suggest to Lord Teviot and 
the National Liberal Party that he has a look at the political 
opinions of the author of Barchester Towers. He will find, for 
all the lapse of time, they are not worlds away from his own 
and that of his Party. Trollope was not elected. He paid £400 
for his expenses and returned to London, he tells us. I regret 
he never arrived at Westminster. He would have liked the place 
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and would have written, perhaps, a companion to his little-known 
book, The Prime Minister, which he published in 1876 and 
which brought him £2,500. 

Trollope was by no means the only literary aspirant for 
Parliamentary Honours; Edward Gibbon was another. He 
achieved his ambition. He got into Parliament, but did not think 
much of it, as his autobiography tells us. 

John Stuart Mill also went to Westminster. He “cared little,” 
he averred, “for the loss of the chances of riches and honours 
held out by some of the professions, but I was not indifferent 
to exclusion from Parliament.” It was some years later—in 
1865—when he exchanged what he called his “tranquil and 
retired existence as a writer of books” for the less congenial 
occupation of a member of the House of Commons. 

These are three examples. There must be many more. The 
ambition to be a Member of Parliament appears to be a frequent 
ambition and a not ignoble one. The most of us—let me be a 
candid observer—make little of it. 

I remember, it was 1908, I think, that Hilaire Belloc and 
A. E. W. Mason (who wrote The Four Feathers) both entered 
the House. Neither sought election a second time. There must 
have been something in that. And there was in the first Parlia- 
ment in which I served A. P. Herbert, the politician, playwright 
and contributor to Punch. He left too—I presume because 
University Seats were abolished. He has not noticeably sought 
another constituency. It is a loss to Parliament. Independent 
members have a good record in the House of Commons and he 
was no exception. His book, Independent M.P., I would recom- 
mend to those who contemplate entering Parliament. If they 
succeed—and do as well as A.P.H.—I will have earned merit for 
a piece of good advice given timeously and appropriately fol- 
lowed. 

I was always interested in politics. I have always held the 
opinion that the practice of politics is the greatest art and I have 
always been, none the less, conscious of my own inadequacy as a 
politician. No trace, or little trace, of this modest sentiment, I 
imagine, is visible in my presentation of myself and such ideas as 
I have to the public. 

A politician cannot be much of a politician if he is a modest 
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retiring man. It is required of him that he put his candle in a 
candlestick that it may be seen of men. To be fair to politicians, 
as I have seen them, they do not require the commandment of 
the Sermon on the Mount to encourage them in their discharge 
of this duty. They like to be letting their light so shine before 
men as to the manner born, and in this sense are indeed of the 
very children of light, albeit that light is often limelight. 

Of such a manner of man I have doubtless always been. I sought 
the light, and, to reiterate the pun, I did not despise the limelight. 
I have told how I was elected a president of a Trade Union in 
West Australia, following on being a Branch Chairman more 
than once in London. I followed that up in Bridgetown, West 
Australia, by seeking adoption as a candidate for the Nelson 
District there. I never succeeded, as I packed up and went home 
to the United Kingdom, but the idea was only in abeyance 
apparently. I got myself into Edinburgh Town Council, and, 
when sitting there as a Councillor, was twice adopted as a 
Parliamentary Candidate — first for Kirkcaldy Burghs and 
secondly for West Lothian. On neither occasion did I go to the 
poll. As the election drew near it became apparent that I might 
win the Kirkcaldy Burghs, and my partner—as was his right— 
drew my attention to an agreement that I would “devote my 
whole time”—so it read—‘to my business.” How useful are 
the rules of life which demand obedience. If I found my way to 
Parliament I wouid be breaking my agreement. 

It was a dilemma which I immediately solved. I withdrew my 
candidature and gave notice that any agreement in the future 
would not be acceptable to me with such a clause. Kirkcaldy 
Burghs had to look elsewhere for a candidate, and, for a time, 
I went on doing my business. 

An itch to do something in a leisure that I valued too highly 
to give to golf, I sought to gratify by joining the Territorial 
Force. It was in these days very much under strength and I 
found it difficult to make headway. The fault doubtless was 
mine, and I soon found an opening for a better man for the job. 
Soldiering on active service is not the best preparation, I thought, 
for peace-time soldiering, but I would not commit myself to that 
view generally. It certainly proved so in my case and when freed 
from my military obligation I again sought something in politics. 
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West Lothian is mainly a mining constituency. It had had a 
chequered political career. James Kidd won it for the Unionist 
Party. He was an excellent candidate, a first-rate member and a 
grand man. He was a Tory Democrat if ever there were one, 
and his book, a small one but worth while, Unity in Industry, 
does not deserve to be forgotten. Emanuel Shinwell held the 
seat, too, at one time, but he has since found a safer lodging 
in Seaham Harbour. My opponent, had I gone to the polls, 
would have been the Right Honourable George Mathers, a 
personal friend of mine, a public servant in the widest sense, 
as witness his choice as His Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner 
to the Church of Scotland on three occasions and his chair- 
manship of the Interparliamentary Association. I knew that he 
would be a difficult man to dislodge. His label as a Socialist 
commanded the support of the unions, and his worth as a man 
won all the floating vote and more. Only a political debacle— 
or his own choice—could remove him from his seat, I felt, but 
none the less I worked hard to lay the foundations of a possible 
victory when the omens might prove propitious. It never came 
about that way. The war began in 1939; all political activity 
with Unionists anyway was suspended, and I withdrew my 
candidature. I regret in a way that things so shaped themselves. 
I would have liked to have fought and lost, before the day when 
in South Edinburgh I fought and won, or rather held, a strong 
Conservative seat. To have known defeat and to have mocked it 
—Kipling has it somewhere —is something of a triumph in 
politics, a triumph I have not yet known. 

Getting into Parliament is not just going to St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster. There are many steps, chasms if you like, between desire 
and attainment. In the Labour Party there is a lot of central 
guidance, if not direction. A trade union wants a representa- 
tive in the House, and offers a constituency to a good man 
backed by a goodly sum of financial support; very often the 
constituency accepts such a man. He represents his party, he 
represents his constituency and represents his union. 

I make no complaint, but it is otherwise in other parties. 
A constituency wants a candidate in the Tory interest and almost 
anyone who is a Tory is eligible. A selection committee is set 
up and they invite applications. Central Office may suggest some 
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names, private persons add their suggestions and bold men 
and women send in to the Committee their own names as would- 
be candidates—a short list is evolved. Five or so appear in 
person and make short speeches and answer questions. A 
decision as to the selected candidate is at length reached and he, 
or she, goes to the full Executive for approval. There they may 
find a complete reversal of the decision of the special committee. 
Other considerations may be urged, matters of finance are often 
important, and it is a fortunate candidate who reaches adoption 
without having on the journey thither antagonized more than 
one of his would-be supporters. “Getting into Parliament” has 
then Selection and Adoption on the way, and at length there 
comes the Day itself—the Day when the election date is 
announced. From then until the counting of the votes the 
candidate has no body to command or a soul of his own. 
Speeches, interviews, canvassing, committee meetings, confer- 
ences—these are his continuing preoccupation. He must con- 
tain himself, as well as expound his doctrine. He must possess 
his sense of humour, but not show it, for a frivolous, or even a 
light, mind is an anathema to all those who work and strive so 
sternly for him and the cause. He must expect to learn that his 
campaign is not on the right lines, that he is losing supporters, 
that he is not making any converts, that he will be lucky if, by a 
bare majority, he gets in at all... . He must be prepared for all 
these things, but how to prepare oneself no politician knows. 

He only knows he must go through with it and hope that all 
will be right on the Day. 

He must be ready for personal libel, but unable to rebut it. 
He must be expectant of insult and innuendo, but recognize 
he can do nothing about it. He must console himself that no one 
asked him and there is no conscription (yet) of politicians. He 
must be happy in the knowledge that he brought it all on himself. 
The actual day of the election can be a nightmare—haring and 
tearing from polling booth to polling booth, from dawn to dusk 
and later. 

I avoided that in one election, conveniently for myself, dis- 
concertingly to my supporters, encouragingly to my opponents. 
I was smitten by appendicitis three days before the actual day 
of the poll. 
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Friends, whose plans were already made for these last days 
before the polling day, came manfully to my aid. My wife 
appeared at every meeting, and, I hear, got a better welcome 
than I could have expected. I lay in a nursing home, indifferent, 
prone, mildly amused at the turn of affairs. On the day of the 
election ardent friends, calling out voters, were told, ““What’s the 
use of voting for Darling, they say the man’s deid—or near 
deid.”” My supporters were spurred to fresh exertions. Dead or 
alive I must be returned. And returned I was, minus an appendix, 
at the top of the poll with a majority over both opponents. 

It is a lesson with a moral. Was it the cause or the man they 
voted for? I am persuaded it was the cause. “It is the cause, it 
is the cause, my soul.” It is, bold politicians, vain politicians, 
meek politicians (if there are such), it is the cause that gets you 
into Parliament and, whatever the temptations, to the cause 
faithful you must be. “Man,” wrote Aristotle, “is by nature a 
political animal.” J doubt it, but I doubt not that they who 
become political animals have accepted a high calling. Politicians 
compel my sympathy. They are a much misunderstood and mis- 
represented breed of men. They become politicians through many 
adventures and misadventures. 

They are what they are, as mere men, but I claim for them 
something more. They are men who follow a leading, pursue a 
pattern, chase a dream. The dream is the possibility of a better 
way of life, a nobler existence for all, a better world for men, 
without end. When you barrack your candidates, when you laugh 
at their failures, when you mock at their personal failings, have 
a thought, too, for what they, all of them, strive for. “These are 
my politics,” said one who was born in Edinburgh and knew 
its Parliament House, but found his politics in Samoa, “to change 
what we can: to better what we can: but still to bear in mind 
that man is but a devil weakly fettered by some generous beliefs 
and impositions : and for no word, however sounding, and no 
cause however just and fair—to relax the stricture of these 
bonds.” 

It is a queer quotation on which to end a chapter entitled 
“On Getting into Parliament,” but I aver it will repay reflection. 
If it baffles me~—if it does not enlighten—then I leave the answer 
to the question with the reader. ; 
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Why does one seek to enter Parliament? There are six hundred 
and twenty-five answers, if he can but get them, from the six 
hundred and twenty-five members of the present House. 


PARLIAMENT AND POLITICS 


Politics are not an exact science. 
BISMARCK. 


IN NOVEMBER, 1944, my term as Lord Provost of the City of 
Edinburgh came to an end. The period of occupancy of the office 
is three years, and although there are Lord Provosts, particularly 
the famous Lord Provost Drummond, who contrived the New 
Town of Edinburgh, who twice have held office, there have been 
few who have sought a second or a third term. 

It is a good plan, in my judgment, that the tradition should be 
that the term of three years should not be renewed. 

All of us everywhere have something special to give—some 
much, some little—but in three years, with goodwill and good 
intent, most of us have given all we can to a great office. We 
have emptied ourselves and, as it were, while there may be 
regrets at leaving high dignities and the panoply of office behind, 
it is a good thing on balance that one should not cumber the 
stage—that one should go. He is a wise man who knows when 
to say “enough,” and not only the inclination of most Lord 
Provosts but tradition makes it appropriate, suitable and desir- 
able that when the term of office is over the First Citizen of 
Edinburgh should become again a citizen of Edinburgh, an 
honour in itself proud enough to satisfy even those most avid 
of honours. There are farewells. There are deputations, letters 
of thanks and many acknowledgements. One is embarrassed, not 
by the attacks of one’s enemies but by the kindness of one’s 
friends, and it was in that atmosphere that I returned to my 
multifarious businesses and to the simple dignities of the plain 
citizen. 

It was, however, not for long. In the Parliamentary arena the 
famous wartime coalition was coming to an end. At Blackpool 
the Labour Party in conference had decided that they could not 
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continue into peace the co-operation which they had given in 
war. The Churchill administration which had proved so service- 
able came to an end. Mr. Attlee, Mr. Bevin, Mr. Morrison and 
their friends decided to resume the role of Opposition and, for 
some six weeks, what is now called in history “The Caretaker 
Government” came into being. 

One cannot refrain from thinking that perhaps it was a mistake 
of the Labour Party. The wartime coalition was a combination 
of men of goodwill of all parties and of none. None was expected 
to give up his convictions or even his prejudices, all that he was 
asked to do was to work and loyally co-operate with others 
similarly minded for the immediate welfare of the land. Many 
thought, and Mr. Churchill himself said, if I remember rightly, 
that the problems of the post-war world would be just as difficult, 
if different in character, as the war itself. How true has this 
view proved to be. Continuity of policy was surely imperative. 
Close association with Allies was desirable from every point of 
view. Nothing could be gained by a return to party warfare. 
These views, however, were not held by the Labour Party in 
spite of the offer made by the Prime Minister of the day that, 
if he were returned to power at the General Election of 1945, 
he would form a Government of all Parties and of none with the 
single object of winning peace. 

The Labour Party did not take that view. They would not 
lend their support to such a project and it proved when the 
question was put to the people of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland that they shared the opinion of the Labour Party. 

I feel that the view frequently expressed by Conservatives 
that the Liberal and Socialist Parties had never really demobilized 
their political organization is a proper commentary and criticism 
to make. The Unionist and Conservative Associations up and 
down the country had passed into oblivion while the war raged. 
Most of their political officers had found their way into one 
or other of the Services, or into Civil Defence or other activities. 
There is a record yet to be made of the sacrifices of the Tories 
and their self-denying service. One stands out in my memory. 
His name is Kennedy. Captain Kennedy of the Jervis Bay. 
Captain Kennedy had had a distinguished career in the Navy. 
When it could no longer use his services he became a political 
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agent of the Conservative Party. It might well have been 
that, the year before he took the Jervis Bay to glory and 
destruction, in his capacity as political agent he took part in 
Constituency work and his share in some rural tea-party 
organized on behalf of the Primrose League. Such are the duties 
of Tory agents. This is certain: that he was a naval officer; 
that he took up active political work for the Conservative Party 
when he retired; that he went again to the Navy when duty 
called him and won the Victoria Cross and enduring fame when 
he went to his death in the Atlantic. There may be similar 
records in other parties. I would be glad to hear of them. 

These were the kind of circumstances that seem to surround 
me at the beginning of 1945. I had long taken an interest in 
politics. I had twice been adopted as a Candidate, once for the 
Kirkcaldy Burghs and later for West Lothian, but on neither 
occasion did I go to the Polls. It looked, in South Edinburgh, 
as if a political opportunity would present itself. Sir Samuel 
Chapman, who had represented South Edinburgh for many 
years, contemplated retirement and among the names which were 
submitted for consideration as possible candidates I received a 
measure of support. After the usual speaking contests, I was 
chosen by the majority of the Selection Committee to be recom- 
mended as Candidate. My recommendation was duly approved 
and in July, 1945, I went to the Poll. My opponent was well 
known to me—Mr. W. J. Earsman, who had the unique distinc- 
tion as a Candidate of having served in the Russian Army and 
who was Secretary of the Trades and Labour Council of the 
City of Edinburgh. The result of the Election gave me one of 
the largest majorities in Scotland and at the age of sixty I found 
myself entering the House of Commons for the first time as 
a Member. 

It was away back in 1905 I had gone to the House of Commons 
for the first time in awe and fearfulness, as a timid visitor, but 
since then I have sat many times in the Gallery and heard many 
Debates—in fact it was one of my favourite rendezvous of 
enlightenment and entertainment. It called sometimes for 
patient waiting in St. Stephen’s Hall, but it had the advantage 
of costing nothing but attention and it was always instructive. 
And so the House of Commons was a less fearful place to me 
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than it may have been to many another new Member. The over- 
whelming Socialist majority that I found when I went there, 
their elation, their conviction that they carried from the country 
an unchallenged mandate to change the basis of our society, 
filled the Conservative Opposition, the small minority, with 
astonishment, amazement and apprehension. Some of us felt 
that it was rather shaming that the people of Britain had turned 
against the man who had brought them to victory, who at one 
time in the war was indeed the only asset that Britain possessed. 

Those who had these feelings, coming from the Polls, knew 
what a load of promises every Government supporter had 
brought with him and marvelled that somehow the people had 
been persuaded that a country which had been all but battered 
to death was a country possessing the resources, wealth and 
capacity to risk the changing of its economic life and the confer- 
ring of vast benefits on all from some source of which none of 
us knew the location. 

When “The Red Flag” had been sung and the Party Pro- 
gramme had been outlined in the King’s Speech, it became 
apparent that even the Government were aware that all could 
not be well without some external assistance. The denunciation 
of capitalism and the implications against Wall Street and the 
United States were stilled under the leadership of Mr. Attlee, and 
the House of Commons was asked to seek and approve the 
First American Loan, a Loan of £2,000 millions which the 
United States offered in lieu of Lease-Lend. Lease-Lend, it 
seemed to many, might well have continued. It would have been 
difficult for American public opinion to refuse a request for its 
continuance, if the bearer of that request had been Mr. Churchill 
who, with Mr. Roosevelt, had been the architect of this most 
unselfish and understanding arrangement between two friendly 
nations. Mr. Attlee had not either the inclination or the ability 
or the authority to put forward this view, and in one of the 
earliest divisions the House of Commons was asked to support 
the Loan. The Conservative Party under its Leader was invited 
by him to support the Government. They must have assistance 
somewhere—it was in the national interest—Americans would 
not like it if we voted against it—these were the arguments, 
but I did not take that view. A handful of Conservatives and 
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Independents and some members of the Socialist Party, and one 
member of the Communist Party, went into the Lobby against 
the combined forces of the Prime Minister and the Leader of 
the Opposition. We were defeated. Some of us on the Opposi- 
tion’s side were rebuked for this action, but I for one have never 
regretted it. 

If Britain had formally asserted that in her view she had fought 
the battle for a time alone, not for herself but for the free world, 
American public opinion, and indeed the Soviet Union, would 
not have gainsaid our claim. We descended from the level of 
world leadership in inviting and accepting the Loan from the 
United States: to acknowledge indebtedness when there was 
none, in the broad balance-sheet of human affairs, was the first 
step towards placing ourselves in a position secondary to the 
United States when we might have been an equal had we 
claimed the place among friends. 

The American Loan I thought was a prudent device to under- 
write the possibility of unemployment in the United States. It 
certainly facilitated a more rapid demobilization there than our 
own and it certainly gave the British people £2,000 millions to 
re-establish itself, of which no trace however remains, except 
perhaps the certainty that this loan has to be repaid, with interest, 
beginning in 1952. 

The 1945 Parliament was a Parliament of stress and strain 
for the Opposition. We made little of it. We fought always a 
losing battle, but with growing conviction that the measures 
taken could not be the solution of the difficulties of a great 
nation. The nationalization of the Bank of England seemed then, 
and seems still, a piece of wanton folly. There is undoubtedly 
a case for a Central Government Bank, but the British Labour 
Party chose to establish a Central Government Bank under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances. Socialist Australia estab- 
lished a Commonwealth Bank, it did not attempt to modify an 
existing bank for its purposes, and British Socialism would have 
been well advised to follow that pattern. The Bank of England, 
founded by a Scotsman, was a unique institution. It was at once 
a Government Bank and a private Bank with the interests of 
the nation on the one hand and the financial machinery of the 
City on the other. Its independence and judgment had given it 
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a unique place in the financial structure of world affairs. This 
intangible but infinitely valuable aspect of its activities was shorn 
away and in its present form it has emerged merely, some think, 
as a branch office of the Treasury. The Treasury is entitled to 
have an office in the City. It should not, however, be a branch 
office, it should be the British Central Bank with all the duties 
and responsibilities which are inherent in such an institution. 
There should also remain, however, an institution still retaining 
the name and all the independent qualities of the Bank of 
England, having a place as the leading and guiding banking 
institution to the free and independent banks of the nation. 

The British Labour Party nationalized the Bank of England, 
however, and threw away an immeasurably valuable asset which 
none can now recover. The nationalization of the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange was a piece of the same pattern. 

Mines, Electricity, Gas, Transport, in accordance with their 
programme “Let us Face the Future,” fell into their places and 
at this distance of time one can see, and form one’s own judg- 
ment, whether these projects were wise or ill-advised. 

Socialists have observed, and I agree, that it is unfair to 
Socialism to seek to erect upon the broken body of bankrupt 
capitalism, as the war had left us, their New Jerusalem. One 
wiser than most, although no longer influential, had in fact pro- 
posed that for two years after the war a Coalition engaged in 
the restoration of the status quo might be, from the point of 
view of socialism, the best Government for Britain. Such a 
Government, charged with salvage and rehabilitation, would in 
two years’ time have provided a fairly solid foundation upon 
which ardent Socialists might even seek the realization of their 
dreams. 

I fought a second election in 1950. In 1950 it was not surprising 
that the majority which the Labour Party had enjoyed was 
shorn away. If there was a fickleness in public opinion in 1945 
when Churchill was removed from office, it was not fickle in 
1950. . . . The electorate quite emphatically discarded, in 
spite of the fact that no by-election had been lost, the 
support it had given to the Government, a Government the 
ultimate aim of which was the socialization of the means and 
instruments of distribution and exchange. From the politician 
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who believes in his own party no unprejudiced view can be 
expected. I have rarely been able to believe in the sincerity of 
persons who declare they are not prejudiced. Most issues are 
prejudged. They are prejudged by instinct, inclination, interest, 
affection—few can bring a judicial mind, cool and logical, to 
bear upon political events and I do not differ, happily, from 
the common run of mankind. Socialism, which was the faith of 
two generations, was shattered in 1950 and shattered most of 
all in the minds of those men and women who had known its 
early pioneers, who were nurtured on John Ruskin and William 
Morris, who had heard George Bernard Shaw, who had raptur- 
ously applauded the ideas of Herbert George Wells and who 
had read the Clarion and followed Robert Blatchford and James 
Keir Hardie and were not unmindful of the name of Henry M. 
Hyndman. 

I was of that generation and I would be second to none in my 
wish to have my dreams come true. It was no pleasure or satis- 
faction even to look upon the shape of things which had been 
brought into being. Disillusion perhaps was most marked in the 
foreign field. If socialism was anything, it was socialism which 
would make the world one. It was a wonderful international 
bond which would unite us all, so we believed, but the more 
fervent our belief the deeper our dissatisfaction as the Foreign 
Secretary and his Government moved deeper and deeper into 
estrangements, first with the leading Socialist State of the world, 
the U.S.S.R., and then with our more intimate and friendly Allies. 
In a way, the one unifying influence which had held the British- 
American alliance is the fact that the U.S.S.R. is now the one 
threat to the peace of the world. It is a Strange paradox that 
socialism, which was to bring about universal understanding, has 
thrust the two leading capitalist countries of the world together, 
please God, we hope, in an enduring alliance, not for socialism 
as they have seen it but for the wider freedom which socialism 
seems now to deny. 

Up and down the country these days I made speeches. In a 
way I enjoyed it. I endeavoured to make a rule that I would 
speak where I was asked, to audiences large or small, but on 
this condition that I never twice went to the same place and 
preferably I would speak in constituencies where there was a 
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sitting Socialist Member or powerful Socialist opposition. Peri- 
patetic politicians have a hard life. The railway journey, 
arriving in the dark (for it is mostly in the autumn and winter 
months that political activities are numerous), being met at the 
station, taken to committee rooms, a hasty meal, introductions 
to a circle of local supporters, the bleak platform, the Chair- 
man’s opening remarks, three-quarters of an hour or an hour 
of comment, criticism, exposition, questions, the vote of thanks, 
refreshments in the committee rooms or someone’s home, the 
train back to London or to one’s home again—that has been 
my routine, as it has been the routine of many politicians for 
the last six years, on many a Friday night. What are the satis- 
factions? As one sits in the railway carriage, the rain beating 
on the pane, the flickering lamps of unknown towns and villages 
passing by, the uncertain light of the carriage itself, the mild 
excitement of the meeting behind one, we politicians ask our- 
selves what is it that we do? 

I am not even able to give a wholly satisfactory answer, but 
I attempt to claim this—that a political vocation is a public duty 
for those who are called to it. This experiment of a Parliamentary 
Democracy is one to which we have committed ourselves and 
those who believe in it must make sacrifices. It is not a Socialist 
Government, a Conservative Government, or a Liberal Govern- 
ment that we have in mind so much as an electorate, informed 
but critical, able to understand the issues and knowledgeable 
enough to give their support to those who offer best guidance 
and direction in high affairs. 

Some, seeing the magnitude of the task, wonder if it is worth 
while. The gullibility of the electorate, the pursuit of their own 
personal interest, their lack of any sense of Res publica, their 
willingness to believe that somehow, somewhere, someone can do 
something for them better than they can do it for themselves— 
these qualities, which are in all of us, are a challenge to which 
belief in a Parliamentary Democracy dare not refuse to respond. 
Government of the people by the people for the people is no 
shibboleth. It is the foundation upon which we must build unless 
men are to fall once again into dictatorship, with its inevitable 
tyrannies on the one hand or egalitarian slavery and servitude 
on the other, into which they must sink and from which they 
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can never rise. There is a temptation to leave the quarrel to the 
world—to those who like it, and to take to the library or other- 
wise—to enjoy such comforts as circumstances have enabled one 
to acquire—these are irresistible lures as the years descend. 
But for some of us, and we are in all political parties, our 
purpose holds and, for what it is worth, we are politicians by 
choice to the end, if we are fortunate enough to continue to see 
and follow the gleam. 

Frederick Scott Oliver, who wrote Ordeal by Battle, a great 
book, wrote, too, in three volumes a work which he left un- 
finished, called The Endless Adventure, in which there is a 
chapter in praise of politicians and, in times when one feels 
like being overwhelmed with the long littleness of political life, 
refreshment may be found in its pages. He writes, for example: 


“If we eventually escape from our present perplexities” [there 
were perplexities in 1930 as there are today, and will be, world 
without end] “it will not be because theorists have discovered 
some fine new principle of salvation: or because newspapers 
have scolded and pointed angry fingers at this and that: or 
because we, their readers, have become excited and have 
demanded that ‘something must be done.’ It will be because 
these decent, hard-working, cheerful, valiant, knockabout politi- 
cians, whose mysterious business it is to manage our affairs by 
breaking one another’s heads, shall have carried on with their 
work as if nothing extraordinary was happening .. . and shall 
have ‘jumbled something’ out of their contentions that will be 
of advantage to their country. The notion that we can save 
ourselves without their help is an illusion: for politics is not 
one of those crafts that can be learned by the light of nature 
without an apprenticeship.” 


FOOD BY THE WAY 


Let me many travellers meet, 
Let me forget my wearied feet, 
Let me—at times—sit down and eat. 
Let me, Good Lord. 
X.Z.E. 


Foop and drink are part of the journey—often the best part 
of it—and thinking of these, especially true in days of food 
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restriction, I remember Shenstone who not only thought well of 
inns but said so. I claim him as a supporting witness. I am 
curious about Shenstone. 

William Shenstone was a friend of Bishop Percy. At Shen- 
stone’s suggestion the Bishop made his collection of English 
Ballads, the Reliques, which in its turn inspired Sir Walter Scott, 
and hence The Lady of the Lake and The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 

But it is because of what he wrote about an inn that I recall 
William Shenstone. Everyone must know these lines: 


Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome in an Inn. 


Shenstone, none the less, was a home-loving poet. His lines 
are all the more remarkable to me because he had a lovely home 
of his own. He was no pot-house frequenter. His partiality for 
an inn and its welcome conceals something which the biographer 
has not disinterred. Willian Shenstone inherited, so it is re- 
corded, a beautiful estate, to the embellishment of which he 
devoted his days from 1745 until 1763 when he died. I see him 
turning from the proprietary right of his own mansion, where 
he bought what he got—and got, perhaps, grudgingly—to the 
inn where he found a welcome more desired than at his home. 
I pursue no further the enigma of the man with the lovely home 
who preferred an inn. 

I am content to record that I, too, have had good cheer at 
many an inn, eating house, hostel and restaurant. In a catalogue 
of uncovenanted goods which have come to me in life, I could 
not exclude the places where I found not only food and drink 
but content and happiness as well. 

Eating out, away from the familiar table, early had attrac- 
tions for me. I must have been very young when I first drank 
a glass of milk and ate what was called “a rice biscuit” at a 
dairy. It was long before the days of Milk-Bars. Dairies, when 
I first remember them, were delightful places innocent of the 
bottle which now dominates them. The pitcher of tin, shining 
like silver, with its wire handle and ingenious clip lid, was the 
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medium of distribution. On the counter stood large white bowls 
with pictures of cows in green pastures for decoration. The 
words “Pure Milk” in ornamental lettering on these bowls invited 
eye and palate alike. Hung on the side of the bowl was a 
measure like a large round spoon with which the dairy woman 
(they were all women in my experience) used to ladle out the 
milk into pitcher, or jug, or glass. Who has described a late 
Victorian dairy—or milk shop? I know of none. Is it to be for- 
gotten? Its tiled walls; its packets of tea, the only subsidiary 
commodity sold, except the biscuits in tall glass jars; its faint 
smell of milk and cream and butter—is it all to be forgotten, 
I demand, as time rushes by? I fear it is and lament that I can do 
nothing about it. 

A tumbler of milk and a rice biscuit made way for a manlier 
taste. About the time I read Treasure Island 1 found myself 
often in and out Leith Docks—gaping, gazing, taking it all in. 
The piers, capstans, wire ropes, hemp ropes, men with blue 
jerseys and sea-boots, ships tied up, obscure, half-clothed figures 
of Lascars and stewards and cooks fluttering between decks— 
I absorbed it all. I knew of rum: 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum. 


But rum did not come my way. 

I found cocoa instead. In a dock café on cold days I drank 
cocoa, hot, thick, viscid, from thick mugs, and liked it. I have 
never found it so good since. Palate changes but memory abides 
gratefully in Cockburn Turnbull’s café down by the docks on 
the Port of Leith. 

In my teens I took to tramping. My companion was a bank 
clerk, James Jenkins by name, and with him I learned to walk. 
I won a road-walking competition from the West End of Edin- 
burgh—out to Barnton and back again to the West End by 
Roseburn. It gave me zest. I contemptuously cast aside the 
bicycle and footed it all over the countryside. I learned to sleep 
out under a stack or in a farm shed: and saw the miracle of 
dawn and sunset on many a windy hill and open road. 

It was a grand time. I walked from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
which is about fifty miles; from Edinburgh to Perth, about the 
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same distance; but my favourite road was down to the Borders 
by Middleton Moor and Stow. 

I ate well these days—food in the open air and water at the 
wayside have a different significance to bread on a plate and 
drink in a glass. 

There were other occasions. Bacon and egg at eight after two 
hours’ expectation at the Bein Inn at Glenfarg is one; porridge 
galore at the Halkburn Farm by Williamlaw Hill is another. 
These were feasts beside which a City Banquet is a pompous 
farce. When London days came I sought sophistication, however. 
I found it first at Pinoli’s in Wardour Street. 1s. 6d. for a supper, 
four courses including (it was a rarity in those days) a thin watery 
lemon ice—coffee was 4d.—and Epicurus could not have com- 
manded more. I experimented in “The Cheshire Cheese” with 
steak pie and bitter beer and cheese. I was a favoured customer, 
as I never can forget, at Allessandri’s near the Marble Arch. 
I was catholic in taste. Bread and cheese at the “Royal Oak” in 
Bayswater or Welsh rabbit at a pub in Deptford the name of 
which, to my shame, I cannot recall, wonderful old ale at 
Plaisteds in Woolwich—all these palate recalls although 
stomach, faithful creature, has taken worse since without protest. 

Eastward bound I found the bouillabaisse at Marseilles, 
Turkish coffee and the hubble-bubble at Suez, and curry at 
Colombo, a divine discovery. 

Many praise famous men but who will praise famous food? 
Who will describe the perfect curry? Who will tell of the delights 
of plaintains and popadams and mangoes and chutney and 
coconut and rice, brown or white, perfectly cooked, each grain 
firm and separate with a soul and significance of its own? 

I am not poet enough. In Australia I learned the excellencies 
of the native fish called schnapper. A Maltese restaurateur in 
Fremantle first served it to me—or rather he cooked it and his 
lovely brown-skinned, black-eyed daughter served it. I ate mutton 
galore there, cooked often on a wood fire in the forests down 
Manjimup way, and once down by the coast I ate kangaroo 
steaks richly fried in butter. A New Zealand butter boat had 
been wrecked on that coast and boxes of butter floated ashore. 
We scraped the sea and sand from the surface of the blocks of 
butter and made a banquet of the occasion. 
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From that day I conceived the idea that I was a good cook. 
Hitherto I had cooked—for myself—as a job for others, but that 
salvaged butter and the kangaroo steaks gave me first place 
and much conceit. My damper, that is the bread the bushman 
makes, was never quite so good but who wants much bread if 
there are butter-cooked steaks for all who come? 

When the war caught me I dropped into the role of Mess 
President wherever I served. I produced a Christmas dinner on 
Gallipoli for the First Munsters. The menu is unforgettable: 
bully-beef patties with green peas, apricots and condensed milk, 
cheese, a dab of Stilton on a Fortt biscuit, marked the Festival 
of the Birth of our Lord. And marked, too, was my memory 
indelibly. 

In Ireland—in Dublin Castle—I ran the mess with an Indian 
cook. It has its problems. The General liked good coffee. He 
had it, after dinner, hot and strong; for breakfast he had it hot. 
Sir Ormonde de L’Epee Winter was in the mess, a great gourmet, 
the only officer in the British Army who could personally prepare 
and suitably serve Bortsch soup. He was critical of my coffee 
which was produced with an eye, of course, on economy. I had 
parried my General’s complaint about the coffee at breakfast — 
by informing him it was the same coffee as we had at dinner. 
Winter exposed me. “Sir,” he said, “the Mess President asserts 
that the coffee we have at dinner is the same coffee as we have 
at breakfast. He is right. It is the very truth. It is indeed the same 
coffee boiled up a second time.” 

My best meals in Ireland were those which the redoubtable 
Winter devised. He was, and is, thank God, the best cook, 
amateur or professional, I ever met. Nothing escaped him, the 
right sauce, the right ingredients, cleanliness, hot where heat was 
required, dead cold when that was demanded, punctuality, per- 
fection—these were the gifts he brought to every dinner he 
contrived . . . and when all was done he brought, unruffled, un- 
perturbed, his own amazing personality to the dining table to 
make the perfect occasion. 

Jammet’s was a good restaurant in those days in Dublin, but 
dining with a Mauser automatic in one’s pocket is not the ideal 
arrangement for the perfect meal. I did not dine at Jammet’s 
often. There may be another day. 
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Back in Edinburgh I began to know the public occasion. I 
am amazed at the popularity of these public luncheons and 
public dinners. Why do people go to them? The food, in the 
nature of things, can never be of the best, however much is spent. 
Mass cooking is as deplorable as any other mass production of 
anything which has to make an individual appeal. The hotels 
and restaurateurs do their best and one day a great one will 
arise who will refuse to serve a dinner for more than twelve. 
Twelve historically is a good number for a supper and there is, 
most reverently, wisdom in that selected number. I conclude 
the speeches are supposed to make up on such occasions for 
the deficiences of the table, but that happens rarely. I write with 
conviction. I often have spoken, too often, I think, at public 
dinners, but the demand does not wane—alas for the art of 
cooking! 

David Cleghorn Thomson, the first Director of the B.B.C. in 
Scotland, held high the art of dining. Mrs. Roebuck was his 
famous cook, and with Cleghorn Thomson and Compton Mac- 
kenzie, Eric Linklater and Moray Maclaren I connect many 
worthy repasts. There were never too many at Cleghorn 
Thomson’s dinners and rarely were there any women guests. 

Edinburgh does well in food. It tries hard. Private dining is 
not wholly a forgotten art, and there are, too, public places 
worth listing. 

The Peacock Inn at Granton, the Café Royal at the east end 
of George Street and—most notable perhaps—the Donald and 
Ismay Ross ventures in L’aperitif are worthy places. Johnny 
Walker at the George and the Royal British and Mario at the 
Pompadour compel attention. They know what they seek in good 
food and they—overcoming difficulties—succeed. 

I lament the passing of the Grill—the unique British contribu- 
tion to the table. How sad a fall is there—these signs which still 
survive when all glory has departed. “The Grill” will only come 
again when Scots can command their own Aberdeen beef and 
Cheviot lamb—and such a rebirth seems remote in these days 
of substitute sustenance. John Davidson wrote: 

Heel and toe from dawn to dusk 
Round the world and home again. 
Shenstone found his welcome in an inn. 
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I have travelled far and eaten much and it is at home I found 
food best. Much good fortune has been mine, but best of good 
fortunes is to have found a wife who was fond of cookery. She 
had not yet essayed to run a tea-room by the roadside or a 
restaurant in the city. She did not dream of being one day 
Chairman of the School of Domestic Science. These came later. 
I caught her young, and at her table I have found food with her 
which pleases palate, fosters fancy and is three times a day a 
sure, recurring delight. 


A FELLOW TRAVELLER 


The secret sympathy, 
The silken link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in. soul can bind. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


WorDs have their ups and downs, it would appear, just as men 
and women have theirs. They have their days of good repute 
and they too, alas, sometimes fall into evil days. “Peace” is 
such a word. “The fight for peace” seems to be very like a war 
for territorial conquest and ideological expansion. “The spread 
of culture” is—in some quarters—the imposition by force of a 
doctrine of very doubtful and often repulsive origins. “Fellow 
traveller” has come to mean not a comrade on the road, but an 
insidious and questionable person whose intentions are sinister. 
I have lived in a happier world. I have known many fellow 
travellers “round the world and home again,” as hapless John 
Davidson wrote in his last poem. One steps forward from the 
past. I haven’t thought of William Sloan for nearly forty years. 
I was keeping shop in Colombo, and it was one of the days when, 
as they had it, the Mail Boat came in. It was the Australia- 
bound Orient Boat that brought William Sloan to my shop 
counter. 

He was a heavily-built man in his late sixties and felt the heat. 
He had been a schoolmaster, I gathered, and retired with nothing, 
alas, to worry him and some little money. He had decided to 
go round the world before he died. Bachelor or widower, no 
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claims on him, he was putting in time until he reached eternity, 
as he put it. He was tired of it all, including being tired of a 
search for something to interest him. I took him over to the 
“Bristol” for some food and a drink. We parted, but before he 
left me he wrote for me the eternal traveller’s unanswerable 
question. I have the paper yet. ““What home-forsaking traveller 
did ever self outrun?” 


THE UNWRITTEN CHAPTER 


The petty done, the undone vast. .. . 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


THE unwritten law has much to be said for it. So has the 
unwritten chapter. ; 

‘Folk are inclined to favour the unwritten law principally 
because they don’t have to write it. They keep it for themselves. 
The unwritten chapter has much the same quality. The writer 
keeps it for himself. He has justification. “Aye keep something 
to yersel’ you wouldna tell to ony” is a pawky Scots piece of 
advice which even the most garrulous, talkative, self-explaining, 
self-revealing accept. All have their secrets, secrets shameful. 
secrets too good to be believed, secrets which if revealed make 
a man feel naked, but ashamed, all his days. 

“You can never tell” is the angel with the flaming sword at 
the gate of the garden of self. “Enough,” he says. “No more of 
that,” he thunders, and the writer turns to plainer paths where 
his going is good or at least better. 

What have I kept from this tale of travelled roads? Many 
incidents forgotten, some too trivial to record, some, alas, I would 
fain forget. 

“Blind us to the offences. of our beloved,” prayed Robert 
Louis Stevenson. It is a good and proper prayer, for the best 
beloved is self—not such a bad fellow that we would expose 
him to an unsympathetic and an uncomprehending world. To 
tell the whole truth about him would be intolerable. Amour 
propre is the first and last love. I have hinted at vanity, and 
confess it. A good conceit of oneself can be justified. We are 
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all poor creatures, but we are all children of God. There must 
be something worth while in us. We are not utterly worthless. 
We are here for something and must not deny our high calling. 

Some have discovered in me the poseur. It is not a unique 
discovery. It is not exactly in the Columbus sphere. We all pose. 
Some much; some little. It depends how dissatisfied we are with 
what we believe is an original pattern. If we like ourselves we 
don’t pose. It is the passion to be better, or any way different, 
that fills us with the idea to pose, to be better than the original 
pattern and be as other—some other—men are. These pages 
tell little about the women I have encountered on my travelled 
roads. It is as well. Perhaps there is nothing to tell, and if there 
were one must resist it. No man is for long a hero to any woman. 
He is discovered. He discovers himself and then he is discarded, 
or, happier, understood, pitied, tolerated, loved. 

It is all right for me that way. Success has been one of my 
aims, but it was just an aim in general. What the success was 
I aimed at I don’t know. I have had much in many ways, too 
much for my deserts, many would agree. It is true, but I know 
what it is worth. I assert that success has three elements: the 
first is Luck, the second is Luck, the third is Luck. I have been 
lucky in liking what I got. I could have made dust and ashes 
of my achievements if I would, but that has not been my way. 
“A poor thing, but my own,” is a satisfying consolation to me. 
I have learned to like what I get, if I can’t get what I like. It is 
a serviceable philosophy. There comes a time when Saul gains 
nothing by kicking against the pricks. You can never tell. How 
true is that sentence? What hinders? 

Lack of candour, reticence, inability to describe it, these bar 
the way. There is a limit of candour beyond which we cannot 
go. The recording angel has the matter in hand and I must accept 
the record, hoping that decent oblivion will have its place in 
what is told. For the rest, Adam Lindsay Gordon said it for 
me: 

For good undone and gifts unspent 
and resolutions vain 
It's somewhat late to trouble; this I know 
I should live the same life over, if I had 
to live again, 
And the chances are I go where most men go. 
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It is somewhat late to trouble. I agree, but you never can tell. 

The best chapter, then, in this book of many imperfections— 
perhaps, indeed, in any book—is the unwritten chapter. The 
unwept, the unhonoured and the unsung can easily be omitted 
and the reader is none the worse. The writer is all the better. 
He may be like the comment I once read on the Droeshout portrait 
of Shakespeare. “It is a picture,” remarked the critic, “of one 
who feels he has said too much.” There are few who have told 
so much of themselves as Shakespeare did, but he held back 
much of his mighty personality or there would have been less 
mystery about him and his life today. 

Sullivan’s picture confirms the Droeshout one. It shows a 
cloaked man with high, domed forehead, his left hand to his 
lips, his right hand pushing the curtain over a half-revealed, 
shadowy face. The picture tells that though much has been re- 
vealed there is yet veil after veil behind. 

It is the unwritten chapter. “The rest remaineth unrevealed.” 
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Snipp-Snapp, Snurre! 
Basselurre, 
There's an end of the song! 
. .. The song is never over, that is the best of it. 
HANS ANDERSEN'S Fairy Tales. 


A FEW years ago Sir James Marchant, who was described by 
Professor Gilbert Murray as a collector of human specimens, 
wrote to me and asked me if I would make a contribution to a 
book which he was arranging under the title What Life Has 
Taught Me. 

Twenty-five men and women accepted his invitation. I found 
myself in distinguished company—among others, Bertrand 
Russell, Dr. Inge, Lord Ashfield and Lord Jowitt. From various 
points of view the contributors to this interesting volume 
endeavoured to examine their lives and collate what lessons they 
had learned. My contribution was no more dogmatic than the 
distinguished writers with whom I shared the volume. What we 
had all learned from life is surprisingly little, I felt as I read the 
book. To do, to do without, and to hope to do better, sum- 
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marizes, for many, the pilgrimage from beginning to end. Life is 
so complex, so bewildering, so varied in its impacts upon mind 
and character and conduct, that to set down what one has learned 
from it is to attempt the impossible. One has grown to full 
stature and sometimes shrunk from the best one has attained; 
one has endured and acquired skill—these things have come to 
one, but the lessons, if there are lessons in the largest sense, 
elude one. ; 

I claimed in my contribution to What Life Has Taught Me that 
courage was the principal thing. To discover, if one could, the 
hero in one’s soul, to nurture it and condition it for the business 
of life, seemed to me then to be the essential purpose. 

If life has a meaning it is surely a creative one. There is growth 
of what we loosely call the soul as well as of the body. There is 
a feeling that we, not our bodies only, are engaged, as Cromwell 
had it, “in a difficult business,” a battle in which hard fighting 
has to be done, victory has to be sought. Life is essentially a 
striving thing, not an acquiescence. Looking at my own story 
I see myself as a person driven and urged forward continuously 
to some achievement. Vanity may have coloured the lure, the 
acquisition of money may have been the golden spur: but on 
many occasions I have felt, even during the struggle, that the 
battle was more than the victory, the effort more than the end. 
“To travel hopefully,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, “is better 
than to arrive, and the true success is to labour.” None knew 
surely in their own experience more profoundly than did R.L.S. 
that living is the thing that matters. His was a pilgrimage, a 
pilgrimage from doubt to some measure of content, achievement 
and satisfaction in Samoa. His career, from the days he dis- 
covered the deep abyss which existed between him and his father, 
and his father’s family before him, drove him on a difficult course 
which high fortune blessed but which for him was fraught with 
uncounted difficulties. He needed his steadfast soul, for his 
regrets must have been many and his faith in his genius often 
shaken. That he came out at last to some knowledge that he 
had made something of his life must have been for him, as it 
is for those who still read lovingly of his career, a supreme 
satisfaction. One must first of all feel that one has a garden 
before one determines to cultivate it. One must have self- 
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discipline before any other possessions. One must feel life is, 
first of all, worth while, and, secondly, that it can be used ‘to 
high purposes. “I cannot rest from travel,” said Ulysses, and 
this restlessness of the human spirit is, I think, fortunately with 
us all. We must resist the lure of the lotus-eaters, and however 
futile our efforts may seem in the cold gleam of morning, or 
however inadequate and worthless are our attainments in our 
eyes as we draw to the end of our lives, the criterion of judg- 
ment must be, surely, that we felt impelled to venture, we wanted 
to try to be something more than our native selves. 

This restlessness has driven me far and wide, both geographic- 
ally and intellectually. It might have been better if I had 
contented myself in the niche in business life which was given 
to me in the year 1900, to be a faithful apprentice and later a 
journeyman and then a fully qualified man in my trade. Such a 
progress is satisfying to many, and within its scope many have 
found a good life. It was not so with me. As a shop assistant 
I wanted to be something else. Getting myself into the Volun- 
teers, going for long walking tours, sleeping in haystacks and 
hedges and in lodging houses—these were not the appropriate 
activities for one who had accepted a business career, but they 
were inclinations and desires which I could not—nor did I try 
to—stifle. It should have been possible for me to remain in 
Edinburgh, a great capital city of many attractions. My parents 
lived there, my family were established there, and there were my 
friends and companions. London, I knew, was not a city the 
streets of which were paved with gold, but to London I must 
go, and there again the routine of the counter failed to satisfy 
me. The hours were long, the work arduous and often uncon- 
genial. I turned to reading and writing and politics, while others 
more wise than I found sport and other recreations sufficient 
satisfaction and to spare. What was I after? Some holy or unholy 
grail? Something, somehow, somewhere, seemed to elude me and 
the search was insistent, unabating. Over the oceans to Ceylon 
and Australia—it must have been the same urge that drove me 
—seeking for something, I knew not what, but having the 
satisfaction in the search rather than in the discovery, because 
I never laid my hand at any time on the secret object of the 
search. And so it has been in maturer years, in war and in peace; 
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I reflect I have been among the seekers. Some quarrel with 
themselves. Of all my relations, I like myself the best. In these 
pages of self-examination, self-criticism, possibly the impression 
of that truth is irresistible. Unashamedly, self-love, self-interest, 
in the sense that one is interested in one’s self, is then the central, 
enduring characteristic of my background and personality. 
Why should I be ashamed of it? Vauvenagues has wisely 
said: “Self-esteem is the most permanent of human characteris- 
tics.” Amour propre—and there are a hundred proofs of this 
truth in literature and life within the range and experience of 
ordinary men and women. I have always liked these words from 


- Barbellion: “Do you think I would exchange the communion 
| with my own heart for the toy balloons of your silly conversa- 
— tion? Or my curiosity for your flickering interests? Or my des- 
_ pair for your comfortable Hope? Or my present tawdry life for 


yours as polished and neat as a new threepenny bit? I would not. 
I gather my mantle around me and I solemnly thank God that 
I am not as some other men are. I am only twenty-eight, but I 
have telescoped into these few years a tolerably long life: I have 
loved and married and have a family; I have wept and enjoyed, 
struggled and overcome, and when the hour comes I shall be 
content to die.” 

This, then, is the end of these pages of writing which I have 
called So It Looks to Me. 1 can assert that the road has been 
worth the travelling, that I don’t grudge the shoe leather ex- 
pended. I have been entertained by my fellow travellers, I have 
marvelled at the sights which have unfolded under my eyes, I 
recollect the beds I have lain in, sometimes lapped in ease and 
comfort, sometimes hard and sore and bug-ridden. I glance over 
my shoulder to where, far away, the dawn first rose on me and 
I turn now to the sunset without regret, with a full heart and 
thankfulness that so much has been mine, and I move towards 
the end of the road with a deep consciousness that in the sum- 
mation of things all has been well and that, beyond the sunset, 
there are still adventures. “Life,” said Walt Whitman, “is 
more wonderful than one can suppose, and,” he adds, “different.” 

“Death opens unknown doors,” says John Masefield, “it is 
most grand to die.” 

There are more roads yet to travel. 
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So it looks to me. 








